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‘Best Helper 
in the Hospital!" _ 





SOPROPYL ALCOHOL —long a major in- 

dustrial solvent—is known in medical 
and pharmaceutical circles as an effective 
bactericide and antiseptic. 

Doctors and nurses rely on it. Isopropyl 
Alcohol is used in rubbing compounds . . . 
for sterilizing surgical instruments . . . to dis- 
infect skin before surgery and as a solvent in 


Shell Chemical Corporation \ 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO 





preparing tinctures and extracts. It’s eco- 
nomical, too—even dilute solutions are eflec- 
tive against harmful bacteria. 

Synthesis of Isopropyl Alcohol is another 
example of Shell Chemical’s partnership 
with industry and agriculture. Application 
of petroleum chemistry to your needs is our 
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ake a new look 


You take your Bell telephone pretty much for granted—and we’re 
glad you do! For that shows that we at Western Electric must 
have done our job well. 


You see, as manufacturing unit of the Bell System, we make 
the telephones, switchboards, cables and other things that serve 
you. Because they work so dependably, you seldom give a thought 
to the equipment behind your telephone service. 

From the earliest days of the telephone, our aim has been to 
produce equipment that won't let you down—and to do it at the 
lowest possible cost. That’s how Western Electric helps to make 
your Bell telephone service so good—and such a good value. 


Nothing is taken for granted at Western 
Electric. We test and inspect, and check 


again... 


even X-ray cameras are used, 


western Electric 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 
UNIT OF THE BEit SYSTEM 
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Elevator Mileage Recorders give accu- 
rate figures on vertical miles . . . so that 
it can be plainly seen...in advance...when 
it’s time to replace cables, overhaul cars, 
motors, and what have you... including 
your life. 

Yes, the V-R wheelmark monogram 
protects millions of people daily, from the 
depths of the sea to the stratosphere. 

Of course, not all V-R Products and 
services are available nowadays 


ne Can Count on 


... but if your work counts importantly 
in defense, then you can count on Veeder- 
Root to help you, as soon as rush commit- 
ments permit. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


Chicago 6, Ill. « New York 19 + Greenville, S. C. 
Montreal 2, Canada ~. Dundee, Scotland 


\) Offices and agents in principal cities 


Counts Leerything on Earth 
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Heating of gymnasium is 
by Webster-Nesbitt Unit 
Heaters (inset left) drained 
by Webster Drip Traps 
(circle). 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
1000 STUDENTS 


When first put in service in Sep 
tember 1951 the new Ewing Hich 
School had 665 pupils from grades 
7 to 10 using 24 of the 
rooms. Full capacity will be used 
by fall 1953. 

Ewing High School is steam heated 
Webster Heating Equipment used 
includes: 

Webster-Nesbitt Down-Blow Unit 
Heaters in gymnasium 
air, out of the way as 
Webster-Nesbitt Propeller Fan Unit 
Heaters in locker rooms 
training rooms and caleteria kitchen, 


32 class 


up in the 
ilhistrated 


manual 


. Teme " 


Ewing High School, Mercer County, New Jerse, 
Architects: Micklewright and Mounttord. Trenton 
N. J. Consulting Engineers: Runvon and Cares 
Newark. Heating Contractor; Walter E. Bittner 
Trenton 


Webster Convectors in home eco 
nomics room, auditorium, corridors 
stair landings. 

Webster Radiator Thermo 
static Traps and Float and Thermo 
static 
steam circulation. 


Valves 


Traps throughout to assure 


Modern schools and Webster Heat 
ing Equipment are found together 
all over America. For more informa 
tion call your Webster Representa- 
tive or write us. 


Address Dept. BW -6 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
; 


In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


HEATER G 





Hoe, te. Brigca, 


is the answer 
to your girl-power problem! 


The Underwood Sund ind 
Modei E Accounting Machine 


---S0 easy... because it’s operated by the 
simple 10-key keyboard—which anyone 
can operate, exclusive with Underwood 

Sundstrand Accounting Machines! 


SS\, 





You keep girls happy on the job... 


You keep accounting work up-to-date... 
when you put the all-purpose low-cost 
Underwood Sundstrand Model E 
Accounting Machine to work! 


A mechanical brain does most of the work... 
directs all the automatic operations. 

Speeds output! Minimizes errors! 

Saves time, money, and effort. 


A cinch to operate...ask anyone who 

uses the Model E! For the famous touch-operated 
Sundstrand 10-key keyboard gives that 
much-wanted relief from fatigue! 


Any size business organization can profitably use the 
Model E because it posts such a variety of records, does 
all kinds of miscellaneous figure work. 


Whether your Company is large or small, Underwood 
has just the right accounting machine 
for every purpose...for every purse. 


Before you buy any accounting machine, 

see the Model E in action on your own work... 

and keep girls happy on the job. Ask an Underwood 
Accounting Machine representative to arrange for your 
demonstration... without obligation. 


Insist on Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines 
...the simplest, fastest, most automatic, 
easiest to operate! 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... 
Typewriters... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere  § 
A Underwood © @ 888 HO GE 
984, Sundstrand 
SICA 
UNDERWOOD Underwood Corporation BW 6 
Cee One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
<a (J Please send literature, further describing your new Under 
~— Original Sundstrand Model E Machine 
Keybeerd (] I would like to have a demonstration 


COSTS SO LITTLE Nam 
Firm 
Street 


OFFERS SO MUCH / 


City 

















“Blasts” for Jets. kor six of the seven major components 
in its J-47 jet engine, CENERAL ELECTRIC looks to 
Lycoming. To make these vital engine parts t h, exact, 
and unfailing requires precision production it its finest. 


Can you put this kind of precision to work? 


“Sinews” that give cars “‘go’’— these are the connecting 
g g 





rods that Lycoming produces for FORD trucks. Precision- 


machined, these rods are turned out in large quantities to 


meet Ford production schedules. Can on-time delivery of 


precision parts in volume help you? 


























Their “song” fills the air. Dependable air-cooled Ly coming 
engines—in 100- to 400-h.p, capacity —power the outstand- 
ing executive aircraft made by BEECH, CESSNA, PIPER, 
AERO-COMMANDER, Do you need this kind of dependable 
power for aircraft or industrial uses? 
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Power generator for jets. Created by Lycoming for the 
U.S. AIR FORCE, this amazing; unique all-purpose power 
plant actually starts jets and bombers... even has enough 
power to test radar systems! Can resourceful, creative engi- 
neering help solve your problem? 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES 


PRECISION.AND-VOLUME MACHINE PARTS GRAY-IRON CASTINGS ¢ STEEL-PLATE FABR/CATION 


FOR RESEARCH FOR PRECISION PROOUETION 


«MLYCOMING 


Lycoming-Spencer Division, Williamsport, Pa. Af} CO ) Bridgeport Lycoming Division, Stratford, Conn. 


A 


Here are just four 
outstanding achievements 

of Lycoming’s precision 
production... samples that 
indicate how Lycoming solves 
metal-working problems for 
America’s industrial leaders 
and the Armed Forces. 


Need a tiny gear machined to the finest 
tolerances? Need precision parts 
produced in quantity—produced on 
time? Like to see how truly creative 
engineering can work out the answer 


to your metal-working problem? 


Then look to Lycoming—giant in size, 
long on experience, varied in skills! 
Even these few samples demonstrate that 
Lycoming has the machines you can use 
... the skilled craftsmen you can use... 
the immense facilities you can use 

... the creative thinking you can use! 


Yes, these Lycoming achievements 
should help you understand why we 
say in all confidence—“For a metal 
product that requires speedy, precise 
fabrication ... or for the development 
of ‘just an idea’ in the rough or 
blueprint stage... look to Lycoming!t 


For a more complete story 

on Lycoming’s varied skills and 
facilities, write for the 
interesting, illustrated booklet, 
“Let's look at Lycoming.” 


pre e----------- 


Lycoming-Spencer Division, AVCO Mfg. Corp., 
652 Oliver Street, 

Williamsport, Pa. 

Please send me further information « 


varied abilities and facilities 


Name 





Firm 





Address 











To You, | 
if You Make \, Belden’s Golden Anniversary Means 


> 
Electrical ; —product performance that can 


come only from a “know-how” 


i that has grown through actual 
Office 
service since the early days 
° 
Equipment _. 


of the electrical industry. 


—an ability to co-oper- 
ate in pioneering new 
wires to meet or an- 
ticipate industry’s 
growing needs. 
In the years 
that follow 
This Belden 
Program Is 
—TO BE CONTINUED 


RE... Belden 


AND CUT COSTS 


Cut Costs—start with the right wire —a wire that 
is engineered for your product — for internal 
assemblies—for power supply cords. 


Cut Costs—in lower installation costs—in 
less production line waste and fewer 
rejections upon inspection. Prevent 
failure in service—insure customer 


; good will. 
Plus Protection 
in Belden Cut Costs—specify Belden Wire. 
Power Supply Our engineers can demonstrate 
Cords these advantages of “wiring 


right.”’ Investigate, today. 
Belden Manufacturing Co. 


4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 44, Illinois. 








READERS REPORT 


The Money Squeeze 


Dear Sir: 

Referring to the head 
Prend |BW—May9’53,p. 
would you have the Fed 
“case the money squeez 
Starting a new inflationary spiral? 

Ewi1s Mack 

BECK, MACK & OLIVER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e The Federal Reserve System has a 
number of means of easing the money 
squeeze without starting a new infla 
tionary spiral. lor one example of the 
sort of action the Federal Reserve 
could take, see its published statements 
for the two weeks following the appear 
¥ } 


ance of our editorial, which showed 


open-market purchases of government 
securitics aggregating $92-million. 
Dear Sir: 

I read with a great deal of interest 
your cditorial on the present money 
policy of the government and I want to 
state to you that I agree with your 
editorial in its entirety. I think the tim 
to have inaugurated checks on the easy 
money policy Was Wa\ pa [ Iu¢ and 
am wondering whethe: not 
reaching that same point again as far 
as the tight money policy the Treas- 
ury apparently is supporting is con- 
cerned. ... 

Rupoien FE. Reicuert 
PRESIDENT 
ANN ARBOR BANK 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read your editorial Time 
to Ease the Money Squeeze, and in the 
last paragraph you say All these 
events suggest that it is time for the 
Federal Reserve to ease up a little on 
its tight-money policy.” 

As I understand it, all that the Fed 
eral Reserve has done is to allow the 
law of supply and demand for money 
to operate without interference, and 
what you are suggesting is that once 
again they should start supporting the 
bond market, which is in effect an 
artificial interference with natural eco- 
nomic law. 

Perhaps my thinking is not straight, 
but if it is, I am very disappointed to 
see your magazine, which I have en- 
joyed reading recently, taking a posi 
tion in favor of artificial planning of 
the nation’s economy. 

Rocer MILiikEN 
DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© BUSINESS WEEK does not agree that 
all the Federal Reserve has done “‘is to 
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SCULPTURED 
MASTERWORKS 





emecO 


SCULPTURED MASTERWORKS IN METAL OFFICE FURNITURE 


EMECO CORPORATION © HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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eoe by sealing out problems of 
DUST + WATER * RUST + AIR 


Sleek new automobiles, eflicient trailer homes, rugged heavy-duty trucks 
«.. all contain fine qualities that must be protected and sealed against 
destructive attacks of the elements. Sealing quality in begins with sealing 


dust, water, rust and air out! 


Whether the problem is sealing rust and corrosion out of metal 
seams, sealing water and air out of windows, sealing gaps in metal seams 
or sealing spot welded joints ... Presstite either has or can formulate the 
sealant to fit the specific requirement. 

Over 400 Presstite sealing compounds have been developed, tested 
and proved in thousands of applications by scores of industries such as 
automobile, refrigerator, railroad, aircraft, building and construction. 


Perhaps your product can be improved by sealing in the quality, 
by sealing out deterioration and destruction. 








Seal in the quality of 
/ PRESSTITE 


& Lamraunwes 


your product. Consult 


Presstite sealing specialists 





PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3738 Chouvteau St. Louis 10, Missouri 





allow the law of supply and demand for 
moncy to operate without interfe rence.” 
If it had done that, the squeeze would 
have been very much tighter. Actually, 
the Federal Reserve has bought $1.6- 
million worth of U.S. government se- 
curitics in the past 12 months, thereby 
partially offsetting other factors, inc lud 
ing a $700-million fall in gold stocks 
and a $1.3-million rise in money in cu 
culation which, without countervailing 
action, would have created a drastic con- 
dition. 

In one way or another, 
Reserve System is always int 
the money market, cither t 
to augment the influence 
velopments such as gold n 
fluctuations in currency cil ind 
changes in the volume of deposits. In 
recognizing this constant functioning 
of the central banking system, BUSINESS 
WEEK does not consider it taking a 
position im favor of “‘artificial planning 
of the nation’s economy.” 


Louisiana Is in Missouri 


Dear Sir: 

In your issue of Apr. 25 (page 32), 
you show an “X” on the State of 
Louisiana with the notation, “Closed 
down government owned synthetic gaso- 
line plant $2-million.” 

Shouldn’t this mark be on the State 
of Missouri with reference to the clos- 
ing of the Louisiana (Mo.) plant 

Cuarves L. Maxey 
WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 


e Yes. 


College Rivalry via Video 


Dear Sir: 

I was much interested in the story 
Teaching by Television at Houston 
University |BW—-May2’53,) ; 
You may be interested to kin that 
college credit has already be offered 
by Iowa State College at Am Towa) 
for courses taken via televi If 
the experience developed at Ames since 
1945 could be made available to others 
in this field, it could hav 
in the way of increasing the 
television on education 

The first college-owned t 
tton is that of Towa State ¢ 

A. L. Merrier 
rHE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Dear Sir: 

The University of Houst is very 
grateful—for the article which was pub- 
lished in BusINESS WEEK. I believe you 
got the essence of our philosophy ; 

Joun C, SCHWARZWALDER 
KUHT & KUHF-FM 
UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
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This will take you off the @ztcaZ "list: 


You're a businessman. You have a 
critical mind. Perhaps you have read 
McBee ads and said, “Very interesting. 
But Keysort couldn’t handle an opera- 
tion our size.” 

The case of Rhode Island’s Blue 
Cross plan should cure you of that mis- 
conception. 

In 1939, when the state’s Blue Cross 
installed Keysort, Rhode Island had less 
than 10,000 subscribers. Today there 
are over 600,000 subscribers, and Key- 
sort has the situation well in hand. 

What's more, Rhode Island Blue 
Cross has only one office employee for 


every 12,820 subscribers. With a total 
operating expense of 55¢ per subscriber 
per year, Rhode Island's non-profit 
Blue Cross plan is the most efficient 
in the country. 

Because its operating cost ratio per 
subscriber is lower than any other Blue 
Cross, the Rhode Island plan can pro- 
vide, percentagewise, more dollars per 


patient in benefits. Perhaps that’s why 
more people (76%) belong to Blue 
Cross in the state of Rhode Island than 
in any other state. 

The Keysort cards Blue Cross uses 
are pre-coded cards with holes punched 
along all four edges. Certain holes are 
notched. The notched cards separate 
from the un-notched cards for any sort 
ing purpose. Keysort requires no special 
office personnel, no costly machine 
installations. 

The McBee representative near you 
can tell you frankly how McBee can help 
you. Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 





Ask your Plant Engineer... 


W 


dust recovery 
increases 


an 


In every industry, from food to 
fabric to steel, Buell engineers, 
working with plant engineers, have 
established an enviable 18-year 
record of turning unnecessary dust 
losses into substantial new profits. 
Wha*’s more, a Buell Dust Recov 
ery System uncovers these addi 
tional important advantages: im- 
proved product quality, smoother 
plant-community relations and 
higher employee morale. 

To take advantage of Buell’s 


f || N 
p 


Van Tongeren *SF’ Electric 


Precipitator- 
Cyclone Combinati 


fits 


background and experience in the 
highly specialized science of Dust 
Recovery, ask for further informa- 
tion about Buell’s 3 basie systems 
of dust collection. See how they 
can help you turn dust into dollars. 
Send for Buell’s new, informative 
bulletin titled, “The Collection 
and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” 
Buell Engineering Company, 
Dept. 30-F, 70 Pine 

Street, New York 5, 

New York. 


Type “LR’ Dust 
Collect Hopper Valves 





Cyclone Precipitator 


a> bu 


ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY 


12 








Dear Sir: 

. . . Houston University is 
doing a wonderful job, to be 
permit this writer to boast a bit about 
his Alma Mater. . . . 

The University of Missouri has laid 
the groundwork for a statewide educa- 
tional center at the state ersity’s 
campus in Columbia. . . . 

SHELDON JEROME KARLAN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


certainly 
ure, but 


Points South 


Dear Sir: 

We call your attention to the first 
article under Marketing Briefs in the 
May 9 issue of BUSINESS WEEK (page 
160), heralding extension of the Lane 
Bryant stores into the South, effective 
next spring. Lane Bryant’s Miami store 
joined this Chamber last August 

Cities, we know, lay claim to many 
debatable virtues, but we have yet to 
be challenged as an extremely southern 
cny. . «> 

Mrs. KATHERINE IIuUDSON 
MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIAMI, FLA, 


Dear Sir: 

On May 9 Business Week published 
a story obtained from a release issued 
by this ofice concerning the opening of 
a new Lane Bryant store in Houston, 
Tex. In our release this store was er- 
roneously called the first Lane Bryant 
store in the South. Actually, the Ious- 
ton store will be the fourth in the 
South—Baltimore, Miami Beach and 
Miami City having had established 
Lane Bryant stores for some time 

We regret this error on our part... . 

Jerome E. Kiein 

LANE BRYANT 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Rochester's Labor Problem 


Dear Sir: 

In your story on Rochester, N. Y., 
and its labor relations |BW—Mayl6 
'53,p161), you state that “IUE has held 
bargaining rights for GM's Delco Ap 
pliance Division in Rochester since 
1947 when it won it over from the left 
wing UE.” The thing that discon 
certing to me is how this could happen 
when IUE did not even exist at the 
time. The article was an otherwise ex 
cellent exposition of an unusual and 
complicated subject... . 

James Henry 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


e A right-wing group opposed to UE’s 
officers [and policies} gained control of 
the Rochester local in 1947 
later this group helped form IUE. after 
CIO ousted the leftwing UE. An clec 
tion was held then betw the two 
unions, and IVE won 


| VO VCars 
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You can own this new calculator for 11% cents* a day. 


If it saves whoever uses it 8 minutes a day, it pays for itself. 


So you literally can't afford not to have one on every desk! 


M O N ROE CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, General Offices, Orange, W. J. 


* Ask your Monroe salesman 
or dealer to prove it today. 





Continental's “‘tray system” uses Fiberglas-reinforced trays and 
simple gravity conveyor (see adjoining photo) to simplify load- 
ing, minimize ‘‘man-handling”’ of bread. 

The trays are light, durable; require only a fraction of storage 
space normally needed. Smooth-surfaced, they offer no anchor- 
age to crumbs and dirt, can’t tear bread wrappings. They can 
be cleaned repeatedly without deteriorating. 


Company name or trademark can be molded right into tray 
itself—as can identifying colors, if desired—and will never 
need renewal. 


Gravity conveyor moves bread on Fiberglas-rein- 


forced tray from wrapping machine t« 
truck. The 


clerk, who places loaded tray in 
system cuts loading operations t 
what they were before. 


» shipping 


fraction of 











Onder Tray 


Fiberglas-reinforced plastic tray helps 
revolutionize bread handling methods 


At Continental Baking Company, they’ve found 
a way to move bread from wrapping machine to 
store counter without handling it more than once. 
And that means uncrushed, fresher-looking loaves 
of bread—bread with more “‘buy-appeal!”’ 


The Fiberglas-reinforced tray around which Con- 
tinental’s system is built does a better job at 
lower cost than any other material tried for the 
purpose. Reason? Plastics reinforced with Fiber- 
glas materials embody properties no other type of 
reinforcement can give them. 


Only with Fiberglas-reinforced plastics, for exam- 


ple, can you obtain the extra strength, the crack- 
resistance, the dimensional stability so essential 
for products subjected to hard usage. It’s longer- 
lasting protection, too—for glass can’t burn, rot 
or break down under temperature extremes. 


That’s why trays, containers, fabricated boxes 
reinforced with Fiberglas materials find an ever- 
expanding number of uses in materials-handling 
work. They can help you, too—so why not discuss 
your problems with an experienced molder and 
an Owens-Corning Fiberglas field representative? 
They make a top-notch team! 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


Textile Products Division, 16 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


OWENS-COKNING 


FIBERGLAS 


leading a great new industry forward 


*Fiberglas is the trade mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation for a vari- 
ety of products made of or with fibers of glass. 
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Stronger than steel on a weight-strength basis, 
Fiberglas-reinforced plastics give trays and con- 
tainers the ability to withstand harsh treatment, 
Minimize replacement costs; help assure long life, 
lowest cost per year of use. 


Still on original tray, bread travels uncrushed 
in delivery truck racks to grocery. Sales- 
men find loaded trays light to carry, 
“empties’’ easy to nest out of way beneath 
bottom rack. 


Old vs. new: Stack of bread boxes in background 
is over 6 feet high; new Fiberglas-reinforced 
trays of same bread-carrying capacity stack up 
less than 6 inches high! Permit significant savings 
in bakery storage space. 
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PUTTING AIR TO WORK FOR CARNEGIE TECH: Lead bricks and special fume exhaust 


equipment protect 


“Hot” lab technician from two hazards—direct radiation and contaminated air. 





HOW TO TAME HOT AIR \ 


AROUND RADIOAC 


In the hand of the technologist is an 
awesome new tool—the radioactive 
isotope. But it is two-edged. With all 
its promise, it poses grave new prob- 
lems in safety 
tion of air by radioactive fumes, 
vapors and airborne particles, 


including contamina- 


Control of dangerous air can be rela- 
tively simple, like the special labora- 
tory and fume 
exhaust equipment shown here in the 


hood Westinghouse 
Chemistry Department at Carnegie 
Tech, In varying degree, the problem 
can be more complicated—like cool- 
ing the atomic pile at the Brookhaven 
National Laboratories, But for each 
case there's an effective answer. 


VE MATERIALS 


For, long before the first reactor pile 
was built, Westinghouse engineers 
were studying and employing radio- 
active materials. In the Sturtevant 
Division this has culminated in a fund 
of knowledge and tested equipment 
for safe control of “hot” atmospheres. 


If you are using radioactive materials, 
or for that matter if you have any air 
handling problem where it pays to be 
sure, check into Westinghouse equip- 
ment for air handling, air cleaning 
and air conditioning. Call the Wes- 
tinghouse-Sturtevant office nearest 
you, or write to Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Sturtevant Division, 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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ilentvane © Fans 


move the large volumes 
are drawn from exhaust hoods quietly and p 


of air wt 


Westinghouse air conditioning and air handling ur 


heip keep laboratory temperature and humidity c 


you CAN BE SURE...iF *Westinghouse 


AIR HANDLING 
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We're getting some of those “adjustments” people talk about. 
Producers of several types of consumer goods, suspecting that they 


were overshooting their market, have been cutting back. The best of this 
news is that they’re doing it before getting into deep trouble. 


This should help avert a worse spill later. 
* 


Today’s slowing of consumer-goods output demonstrates one thing: 
Businessmen don’t always do what they expect—or say—they will. 


For instance, some of these same manufacturers pooh-poohed any 
inventory trouble at yearend. Weren’t sales ratios in fine shape? 


But, ever since February, they have been cutting back output. 


TV is a notable example. The Federal Reserve Board's figures show a 
30% drop in production between February and April. 
oe 
If it were only TV output that had slumped, you might say: “Oh, 
that’s an old story. They'll do it every time.” 


But it doesn’t stop there. Production of household goods, over-all, 
has dipped 9% from its February peak (although still 40% over a year 
ago). 

Still, you can see a bright side: Cutting in time can avert a spill like 
that in 1951 when household goods slumped 44% in six months. 


More and more surely every day, credit is placing a limit on the ex- 
pansion of consumers’ expenditures. 


To be sure, employment is at record levels, hours worked are long, 
and another round of wage increases even now is being negotiated. But 
these are nowhere near keeping pace with the rise in consumer debt. 


Consumers went in hock for another half a billion dollars in April; 
May’s figure will turn out to be nearly as large. 


In a year, consumer credit outstanding has risen by more than 
$5-billion to a total in excess of $26-billion. 


Consumer debt now amounts to 9% of all the money consumers will 
take in during 1953—and that’s before they pay their taxes. Compared to 
wages and salaries (a better yardstick), it’s 1814%. 


What does that prove? Only this: If the size of weekly pay envelopes 
should start shrinking, look out. 
7 
It’s easy to say, of course, that consumer credit is rising too rapidly. 
Sut you may find yourself eating the words almost before you get them 
out of your mouth. 


For what you’re saying is that too many autos are being sold. 


Maybe that’s true. But you won't have the final answer until later 
in the year. 


Detroit doesn’t think it has skimmed all the cream off its market 
by a long shot. 


You hear perfectly sober talk now about 6.8-million cars in 1953. 


That would mean 3.4-million new autos in the last half of the year, 
as many as in the first. It would also mean an all-time record. 
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Auto dealers are going to do some screaming when they realize the 
meaning of Detroit’s talk of 6.8-million new cars this year. Dealers will 
blow some gaskets before they sell the 3.4-million being made in the first 
half of the year—let alone that many again in the second. 


Actually, an outsider is entitled to figure that the industry will do very 
well to approach a 6-million-car year in 1953—say 214-million in the 
second half. 


Such a slide is inevitable for this if no other reason: Autos just can’t 
go on gobbling up $300-million a month in consumer credit. 


oe 

The stock market gave another brief, chilling performance this week 
—one hardly calculated to bolster optimism such as that flowing out of 
Washington (page 25). 

This came in the final hour and a half of trading on Monday. 

Prices spilled to new lows for 1953 (page 162) with no visible reason. 
Wall Street’s most agile apologists could find no alibis more cogent than 
“international conditions” and “tight money market.” 


Our markets have lost a good deal of face as forecasters, as frequently 
has been noted. Yet they carry a psychological wallop—and this boom, for 
months now, has fed at least partly on psychology. 

Thus, what hurts prices can conceivably hurt business, too. 

a 
Tight money certainly is no help to the stock market. 


To be sure, the amount of credit involved in stock buying is small. More 
important, probably, is the fact that the rising yield on bonds narrows the 
income advantage of the stockholder. 


Then, too, tight money raises the manufacturer’s costs—and may 
pinch his customers if they have to borrow in order to buy. 


Perhaps the credit squeeze is one of the strongest reasons we are no 
longer worried about inflation—that and growing plant capacity. 


Anyhow, nobody even suggests that (1) this new round of wage 
increases, and (2) the boost in steel prices that is due to follow have any 
chance of setting the pot boiling again. 

In fact, some think the much discussed drop in steel operations will 
come right after the price boost—that the last big sustaining factor in 
steel orders is the forward buying to beat the markup. 

e 


Inflation, if any sparks remained, certainly could have been fanned to 
a blaze by persistent accumulation of inventory. 


Latest figures indicate that manufacturers still hadn’t started to pare 
any. In fact, stocks went up by $500-million in two months. That may not 
sound like much, but it’s an annual rate of $6-billion. 

a 

Employment figures don’t look so effervescent as most phases of the 
boom. We haven’t had the normal seasonal rise to date, and the margin 
over a year ago has been shrinking. 


However, these facts mean very little in view of unemployment’s drop 


to 1.3-million in May, the year’s low. 
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Mclouth 


STAINLESS 


For the product you make 
today and the product you 
plan for tomorrow. 











wre. 


McLoutyn Steet Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 





iddletown Station of the Hartford Electric 


Middletown Station’ s initial generating unit, Light Company, now under construction 
scheduled for operation early in 1954, will 
add 60,0 0 hilow atts to Hartford Electric at M iddletown, Connecticut, is anothe r 
Light Company's capacity. The station 1s 
planned for future expansion to a total of 


major design and construction job for this 


Six units, 


client since 1920. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 





FIGURES OF 
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5 1923-25=100 
270 


240 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)... . . 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


§ Latest 
Week 


°257.5 


2,262 
127,269 
$45,496 

N.A. 

6,356 


Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 


Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, 2&MfJ, Ib.)................ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)........... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.) 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) is 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) 

Installment credit outstanding (in millions) 

Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 


+ Revised. 
+E stimate 


* Preliminary, week ended May 30, 1953, 
** Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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29.995¢ 
$2.25 


33.1le 


53,889 
75,879 
22.836 
28,775 
25,308 


May 

April 
April 
April 


Preceding 
Week 


+258.5 


t2,262 


+162,447 


$45,158 
$,013 
6,360 
a Sz 


417.0 
87.5 
89.4 

135.8 

$38.67 
29.985¢ 
$2.32 
+33.31le¢ 
$2.12 


197.9 


24-23% 


53,084 
76,017 
22,965 
28,822 
25,288 


Latest 
Month 


$1,979 
$933 
$26,177 
$19,666 
$44.3 


1923-25=100 


Month 
Ago 


261.1 


2,259 
184,800 
$49,530 

7,939 

6,276 

1,500 


418.6 
$6.9 
88.7 
131.0 
$38.83 
29.9406 
$2.40 
33.526 
$2.10 


197.5 
3.75% 


24-28% 


54,176 
76,301 
23,133 
29,249 
ao bal 


Preceding 
Month 


$1,825 
$824 
$25.676 
$19,267 
$44.1 


Year 
Ago 


234.5 


804 
104,892 
$45,925 

6811 
N.A. 
1,492 


100.4 
94,9 
124.9 
$42.00 
24.5006 
$2.43 
39. Be 
$2.05 


Year 
Ago 


$1,811 
$932 
$20,940 
$14,731 


$43.4 


8 Date for Latest Week" on each series on request 
N, 


1. Not available. 


180 


150 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


311.9 
++73,2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.566 
$1.51 


445,820 


+72 036 
+9 299 


149,879 


23,883 


1946 
Average 


$803 
$197 
$6,704 
$3,174 
$21.3 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


“NOTHING TO GET DITHERY ABOUT.” Most busi- 
nessmen expect a dip sooner or later, but they're 
more cheerful than they were six months ago. .p. 25 


ALL GOING ON THE BLOCK. Synthetic rubber 
industry, a wartime-created government monopoly, 
is headed for early sale to private companies. .p. 26 


WHEN U.S. TELEVISION COVERED CORONA- 
TION. Networks outdid themselves in a frantic race 
to get the films to the U.S.........eeeeeeees p. 28 


WHITE HOUSE WINS ON TRADE, gets stage set 
for extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Act through compromise........... aseavees p. 31 
FORD BUYS assets of Dearborn Motors. But big 
farm equipment agency isn't going entirely out of 
UD a. n.n94.00'06d0s Rida soscsscocncncsises p. 32 


ENOUGH NICKEL is in sight, for the first time since 


Korea. New purchase conimeetsheuuldemelshort- 
GO ccccccccccccccccccces eocccccccccccccesPs Ga 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


SPECIAL REPORT: 


THE CHANGED AMERICA YOU'LL BE LIVING 
IN. .. DOING BUSINESS IN 





BUSINESS ABROAD: 


JAPANESE SAIL INTO WEST 
COAST MARKETS. They‘re making 
a concentrated effort to get more 
|” Vere Tree Te ry p. 142 


COMMODITIES: 


IMPROVING STAINLESS STEEL. 
New products promise to give 
another boost to an already popular 
GY occvccciasoccenescsoooen p. 92 


COMPANIES: 


GETTING A RAILROAD BACK ON 
THE RAILS. Susquehanna defies 
railroad tradition, comes out of bank- 
IO oo cass cece the eneeees p. 180 


GOING EAST. West Coast TV com- 
pany sets up Kansas City plant to 
shave shipping costs......... p. 184 


FINANCE: 


CAN THEY HOLD THE PACE ALL 
YEAR? The word on Wall St. is 
another “good” year in rails..p. 134 


SPOTLIGHT’S OFF GOVERNMENTS. 
Savings bankers like insurance 
companies-—-are going light on U. §. 
DED scccavncascagcocsvsses p. 138 


LABOR: 


SPLITUP IN DETROIT WORRIES 
AFL. Meany orders probe as Federa- 
tion's 195,000 members quit local 
GEE oh cic cosevelecesets p. 154 


NEW C-OF-L INDEX TAKES HOLD. 
Following GM's lead, more and more 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business ...... oeece 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week...... o0e 
Local Business 
Readers Report ......... eeee 








companies are using revised escala- 
CP es cs kewedeenneaos p. 156 


THEY PUT NO LIMITS ON PHILA- 
DELPHIA’S DOCK PRIEST. A Jesuit 
educctor has a unique contract as 
i are p. 158 


MANAGEMENT: 


YARDSTICK TO MEASURE EXEC- 
UTIVES. United Parcel Service seeks 
objectivity with new rating sys- 
Pree repr ee p. 62 


A BOOST FOR SCHOOL DONA- 
TIONS. New Jersey court decision 
clears way for nonprofit gifts to 
schools by companies......... p. 67 


MARKETING: 


SHORTER HOURS: RETAIL REVOLU- 
TION. A lot of things combine to 
alter working conditions....... p. 41 


PUP: $10 DOWN, $5 WEEKLY. How 
a kennel does business by selling on 
en Pate Pre er p. 42 


TRANSIT RADIO gets death blow 


in two cities as result of public pres- 
sure, lagging advertising p. 46 


TODAY, THE NAME’S THE THING. 
Knapp-Monarch, maker of small ap- 
pliances, changes its strategy. .p. 50 


TRADE RIDING MINK TOO HARD. 
Industry spokesman says emphasis 
on mink hurts other furs......p. 58 


THE MARKETS: 


INVESTORS SPOT FLATS IN THE 
BULLISH SONG. Uncertainties may 
spread to industries still untouched 
by current fears.......4..... p. 162 


PRODUCTION: 


TECHNOLOGY TAKES OVER THE 
FARM AND THE FARMER. Today 
farmers are using science at every 

p. 116 


PUTTING THE HEAT ON EDUCA- 
TION. Illinois Tech gives future fire 
protection engineers practical fire- 
fighting experience ..........p. 128 


NEW PRODUCTS: ........... p. 130 


TOP JOBS: 


FRANK MAGEE: FROM A TO Z 
FOR ALCOA. Aluminum executive 
gets full authority, but, in return, is 
held fully responsible...... ssp 70 


TRANSPORTATION: 


SPEEDING UP RAILROAD PULLMAN 
TICKET SALES. N. Y. Central tries 
new type center in Cleveland to re- 
lieve a familiar bottleneck p. 174 
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DURABLE VALVE SHIELD of neoprene gives positive protection 
against acid spray from faulty valve stems. Neoprene’s re- 
sistance to sunlight, weathering, and most chemicals assures 
long service—its flexibility makes inspection easy. 


LONG SERVICE LIFE for a ship’s sea valve is assured by applying 
a tough neoprene coating to the inside surfaces. Such a coat- 
ing protects the metal against salt-water corrosion, erosion 
and galvanic attack ... is so resilient no gasket is needed. 


ff 
\ 
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FAST-SELLING HOUSEHOLD GLOVES made with neoprene offer 
many advantages to the housewife. These durable gloves 
withstand solvents, detergents and household oils and grease 
... outlast ordinary gloves many times over. 


OTHER PROFITABLE NEOPRENE PRODUCTS — the result ofimagina- 
tive thinking by executives—are fully explained in this free 
illustrated booklet, “Design for Sucess with Neoprene.’ 
sure to send in the coupon below for your copy. 


2 
cc 


How to profit with neoprene 
in products you make or use 


Many resilient materials have one or two desirable 
characteristics. But neoprene, Du Pont’s chemical 
rubber, offers you a balanced combination of many 
such characteristics. For manufacturers, this means 
a product made with neoprene has a greater number 
of compelling sales points. And for the ultimate con- 


The Rubber Made by Du Pont Since 1932 


REG U.S. Pat OF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


sumer, these same advantages are an assurance of 
lower maintenance costs, longer product service life. 
Perhaps neoprene can improve your product or 
help you solve a production problem. Just send in 
the coupon below for more information 
Du Pont neoprene and its many applications 


ibout 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine 
Rubber Chemicals Division BW-6, Wilmington 98 

Please send me your free booklet describing neopré 
ties and applications 


Name 





Firm 


Address 





City 








CKYSWEEDER -accunare ro rue 


This wonder weapon can detect an approach- 
ing enemy aircraft 15 miles (90 seconds) 
away and blast it out of the sky. The Sky- 
sweeper automatically gauges the speed and 
course of the oncoming target and fires prox- 
imity-fused shells to bring down the plane. 
Precision-made New 
yo DEGREE Departure ball bearings 
help give the Sky- 
sweeper its uncanny 
ability to detect and destroy. These instrument 
bearings are marvels of accuracy themselves. 
All component parts must pass countless 
inspections . . . meet the highest manufactur- 
ing standards in the industry. 
In all applications, specify bearings that 
fight friction as efficiently as the Skysweeper 
fights enemy jets...specify New Departures! 





NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


WEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL CONNECTICUT 
Alse Makers of the Famous New Departure Coaster Brake 
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“Nothing to Get Dithery About” 


@ That's how businessmen generally size up the vari- 
ous worries they have on their minds. 


@ Most of them think an economic dip is coming 


sooner or later. 
profits. 


They are worried about what it will do to 


@ But, in general, they are easier in their minds now 
than they were six months ago. 


Go around the country today and 
you'll find that businessmen are casicr 
in their minds than they have been for 
a long time. Nearly all of them expect 
a downturn sooner or later, but few 
are frightened by the prospect. 

They have plenty of problems—rang 
ing all the way from parking facilities 
to the number of women who go bare 
legged in summer. But, in the main, 
their big worries are little ones, and 
close to home. 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters noted the 
marked change in attitude this week 
when they talked to businessmen in 
the course of their regular checkup on 
the problems that are bothering busi- 
ness most. 

Six months ago businessmen were 
uncasy about the future and discon- 
tented with the present. Impending 
recession was a grizzled specter ready 
to pounce without warning. The spec- 
ter is still there: Businessmen are des- 
perately trving to keep volume up and 
costs down. But business is excellent in 
most quarters, and the prospect of a 
downturn, which a lot of executives are 
convinced is inevitable, is not nearly so 
frightening as it was. 
¢ Prepared—Onc reason may be that 
businessmen have faced the prospect of 
recession so long now that thev’re 
learning to live with it. As vet, none of 
their worst fears has matcrialized, and 
they can’t find any evidence that any 
will in the near future. 

Furthermore, management generally 
feels it is better prepared to deal with 
a drop than it was at the turn of the 
year. As one castern clothing manu 
facturer said optimistically: “We are 
looking for a general business down- 
turn sometime in 1954, but we belicve 
we are in better shape to mect it be- 
cause of our recent slidcoff, which 


squeezed out inflated prices in both 
materials and finished goods.” 

The thought that there is a new ad- 
ministration in Washington also re- 
assures a lot of businessmen. ‘They 
think that Eisenhower policies—such as 
tighter money and government ccon- 
omy—will be safer in the long run, 
though they may hurt for a while. 
¢ Keeping Up—The biggest worry that 
still hangs over businessmen is_ the 
question of what will happen to carn- 
ings if sales fall off. They've stopped 
worrying about growing bigger and 
started worrying about staying as big 
as they are. ‘They feel that they have 
to keep somewhere near their present 
high rate of production if their com- 
panics are to stay profitable. 
¢ Too Close—Almost all producers, in 
fact, feel that they are much too close 
to the margin for comfort. ‘They blame 
the squeeze on high costs, and they 
blame high costs to a large extent on 
labor. 

Small businessmen, particularly, are 
worried about rising labor costs. ‘They 
don't relish the prospect of a new 
round of wage increases, which they 
feel is in the wind. And they're watch- 
ing the pace-sctters; they know they 
will have to follow the industry leaders. 

Big industry, the smalls feel, can 
cushion the shocks but, said a southern 
executive, “If the big boys advance 
wages, we have to, too, and we can’t 
stand it.” 
¢ Overreached—In the past producers 
have been able to cover such costs by 
increasing production. But now it’s a 
question of how much higher volume 
can go, if any higher. In fact, a lot 
of manufacturers expressed the fear 
that industry had already overexpanded 
itsclf. This was especially true of appli- 
ance people, who as a group have prob- 


ably been pinched hardest so fat 
That's partly because the business is 
seasonal. But time and again producers 
blamed their bulging warchouses on 
overproduction. 

Appliance dealers are as loaded a 
the producers, and “instead of really 
going to work and trying to. sell, 
a major appliance dealer in| Ohio 
complained bitterly, “they're cutting 
prices.” This is making the wholesaler 
see red. Every time 
dates his stock, they feel, it take 
some potential sales from their regulas 
dealers. 

Appliance men aren't the only ones 
concerned about price-cutting, 
ever. A Milwaukee manufacturer told 
BUSINESS WEEK that it was the only 
cloud he could see on the business 
sky. “Because of price reductions that 
are showing up,” he said, “the buying 
public may make up its mind that all 
prices are going down and so stop buy 
ing temporarily and bring on a depres 
sion. 
¢ Just a Shadow—One cloud that’s still 
casting a shadow over the road ahead is 
taxcs. What bothered ssmen 
more than the actual taxes themselves 
was the uncertainty of the tax situation 

A vice-president of a brewing com 
pany in ‘Texas put it this way: “We 
have the tax problems common to all 
good-sized industries. But we just don’t 
know how to figure it. If there could be 
a clear decision cither way—taxes up o1 
down—so we could do our planning, 
this wouldn’t be a worry.” 
¢ Optimistic—Surprisingly, most busi 
nessmen put increased competition far 
down on their list of headaches—if 
they mentioned it at all. Retailers, es- 
pecially supermarkets, are uncasy about 
the big trend toward suburban shop- 
ping. But in general, smen 
know they are in for harder times, 
and they seem to be prepared to mect 
them simply by selling harder 

In fact, a Wilmington retailer sum- 
med up the general business climate 
niccly when he said: “I believe the ap- 
proaching years offer 
businessmen, and there ar 
opportunitics for the business organi- 
zation that is alert, aggressive, and re 
sourceful. I don’t have any particular 
worrics other than those that any man 
has who has his own business.” 
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THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Government-Owned Plants: 


Now operated by 


ons | 


Bhnaac 


these prodvets... 


. «+. with this 
capacity 


89,000 Long Tons 
58,000 Short Tons 


57,000 Short Tons 


66,000 Long Tons 
76,000 Short Tons 


51,500 Short Tons 


100,000 Long Tons 
80,000 Short Tons 


_ 180,000 Short Tons 


98,000 Long Tons 
62,500 Short Tons 


45,000 Long Tons 
49,000 Long Tons 
23,000 Short Tons 


44,000 Long Tons 
105,000 Short Tons 


‘eta Butadiene 140,000 Short Tons 


All Going on 


By the 1954 elections, it looks as 
though the synthetic rubber industry 
will be pretty well all in private hands. 
Everybody—the Administration, Con- 
gress, and prospective purchasers—is 
agreed that it is high time for the 
World War Il-created government 
monopoly to be sold to private industry. 

Congress, which has by far the big- 
gest voice, seems determined to dis- 
ose of the industry before it starts its 
ietenies campaigning a year-plus 
from now. This week hearings opened 
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122,000 Long Tons 
25,000 Long Tons 


‘ 30,000 Long Tons 
18,000 Long Tons 


the Block 


on a hard-boiled disposal bill offered by 
Rep. Paul W. Shafer (R.-Mich.), who 
is practically a one-man rubber bloc. 
Shafer’s bill scts up a three-man com- 
mission that would have to dispose of 
the plants by negotiated bids on a 
rigorous time schedule. 

Shafer’s no-delay policy is pretty gen- 
crally acceptable to the two senators 
who would have the most to say—John 
Bricker and Homer Capehart of the 
Banking Committee. What differences 
they have with Shafer’s House Armed 


Services Committee can be reconciled. 
e Quite a Package—When t iles 
are finally completed, th« private 
rubber entrepreneurs will own some 
20 to 25 plants (chances are that not all 
existing plants will find buy worth 
around $300-million, tand 
ard and special-purpose rubbers to sell 
at a range of prices, about 700 satis- 
fied customers already bi ibout 
$160-million worth per ind a 
10-year history of consume: faction 
with the end-items made of synthetic. 

To top it off, the market expert 
government and private, domestic and 
torcign—agree that the outlook is rosy 
and that it won’t be long before d 
mand will outstrip supply of both nat 
ural and synthetic. 
¢ Competition—In private hands, syn- 
thetic rubber will be almost a new in- 
dustry. For the first time, there'll be 
real competition among 1 push 
ing brand names, and ~~ blends— 
and new competition amon the many 
fabricators of svnthetic rul Chere 
will be new price angles, n upplier- 
customer tie-ins. 

When it all shakes do vou will 
probably find most of the successful 
buyers among the rubber, petroleum, 
and chemical compani operating 
plants for the government (table) 

A couple of exception m indi- 
cated, though. Odds ar t that the 
disposal plan will award « Or more 
of the copolymer (rubb ducing) 
plants to a petroleum o1 
other nonrubber compan 
Government men, including 
men, would like to 
someone other than 
Five rubber companic 
that a new note of competition « 
injected into the industr 

Another good bet is that a small- 
company combination such the eight 
small tire companies making up Co 
polymer Corp., or the 10 nontire 
rubber companies that operate Ken- 
tucky Synthetic Rubber Corp., will get 
a copolymer plant and perhaps one of 
the feedstock plants that with it. 
e Feedstock—Fl'or similar petitive 
reasons, you can look for the disposal 
people to resist selling too many of the 
feedstock plants to the Big Five. Again, 
they'd like to avoid being charged with 
selling out to the big rubber companies. 

How much of a scramble there will 
be for the plants—and particularly the 
best plants—is hard to say. At the out- 
set, the bidders will be known. But the 
real shuffling will go on during the gov- 
ernmment-industry negotiations—which 
eventually will produce a disposal pack- 
age to be submitted to Congress 

What’s certain is that the synthetic 
rubber industry is the place where rub- 
ber, plastics, petroleum, and chemicals 
meet and mingle. By and large, the 
major petroleum companies have been 


doz I 


CTI il OT 

Reason: 
congress- 
mah ure that 
the present Big 
in, so 
an be 
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the big suppliers to and operators of the 
government feedstock plants: On the 
list are Shell, Standard of California, 
Standard of New Jersey, Phillips, Sin- 
clair, Humble, Cities Service, Pure Oil, 
Atlantic Refining, Gulf, and the ‘Texas 
Co. 

Chemical companies in either the 
feedstock or copolymer side of the 
business include such blue chips as 
Koppers and Union Carbide & Carbon. 

Rubber companies running copoly- 
mer plants include the Big Five—Good- 
year, Goodrich, Firestone, U.S. Rubber, 
and General. Some of these have been 
hipdeep in the chemicals and_ plastics 
business on their own for years. 

Most of these petroleum and rubber 
companics are expected to try to remain 
in the synthetic business. It's too carly 
to tell vet just who will want, or get, 
what. But the odds are strong that the 
present operator of a given plant, if he 
wants to, will be able to outbid almost 
anvone else for it. 
¢ The Edge—There are lots of reasons 
why the present operator has a_ big 
initial advantage: 

eHle has all the qualifications 
specified for a buyer. 

¢ He knows how much the plant is 
really worth, how much or little he'll 
want to put into it. 

Perhaps most important, the plants 
tend to be integrated physically with 
other facilities owned by the operator. 

Phe main raw material in the manu- 
facture of GR-S, the general-purpose 
rubber, is butadiene, a liquid or gas that 
can be produced most cheaply by a 
petroleum refincry. Thus the most 
economical arrangement for producing 
synthetic rubber seems to be this: a 
petroleum refinery piping its butvlenes 
and other matcrials across the street to 
a butadiene plant, which in turn pipes 
its butadiene across the street to a co- 
polvmer plant. 
¢ Integrated Prizes—There are a num- 
ber of such arrangements in the indus- 
trv—and it is these setups that are the 
real prizes. And because of this integra- 
tion, it’s going to be tough for an out- 
sider to outbid a company that is already 
tied into and operating such a setup. 

Another factor is the variety of end 
products that any given copolymer plant 
will produce. Some produce the more 
desirable “cold rubber,”” which gives 
longer tread wear; or the oil-extended 
rubbers that cut the cost per lb.; or the 
synthetic latex that is booming along 
with foam-rubber products. 

One of the best setups is the group 
of facilities at Los Angeles—or more 
precisely, at Torrance, Calif. (see table). 
Other facilitics that rate highly are 
those in Houston, Port Neches, and 
Bavtown in ‘Texas, and Lake Charles 
and Baton Rouge, La. The same goes 
for the units operated by Phillips Pe- 
troleum and Phillips Chemical Co. in 
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and 


Borger, Tex.—cxcept that there the 
butadiene plant uses butane, a higher- 
cost process. 
* Biggest but Not Best—The biggest 
single plant in the system—the 122,000- 
ton GR-S plant at Institute, W. Va., 
operated by Goodrich—is rated one of 
the least desirable. 
¢ Newcomers—One “sleeper” in the 
whole setup may be butyl, the rubber 
now used almost exclusively in inner 
tubes. Standard Oil of New Jersey op- 
crates both butyl plants, and supplies 
them with feedstocks. 

A Jersey subsidiary owns the butyl 


Factfinders a 


a = 


patents. For antitrust reasons, there's a 
question whether the company will get 
both plants. It has offered to help an 
other producer into the business on a 
royalty basis. The thing is that butyl 
is by far the cheapest rubber to produc: 
Some insiders claim that it may well be 
the hot competitor for both sidewall 
and tire treads. 

Other companies have made similar 
claims—that they have 
mer under wraps that they'll spring onc: 
the government is scated on the sid 
lines, instead of dominating the indu 
try. 


1 hot new poh 


we oe 


the Ancient East... 


Report on Needs of Point Four Plan 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 


Mutual Security Administrator 
Harold Stassen have just completed a 
20,000-mi. tour of the Middle and Far 
East. Stassen (above) watehes a blind- 
folded camel powering a Persian water 


wheel that irrigates surrounding fields. 
Dulles (below) President 
Eisenhower 29 minutes after his return. 
Both Stassen and Dulles sought infor 
mation on needs for U.S. Point Four 
aid as well as political data 


report to 
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Winning dash by Joe DeBona started at this bleak Labrador airfield, Goose Bay, 
with the rival pilots getting films from an RAF jet. 





NBC At Goose Bay, NBC man (center) and CBS man (left) dig reels out of pooled 
British Broadcasting film brought from London in 5 hr. 9 min. RAF flight. 


| When U.S. Television 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


LABRADOR 


st ail 


te, 3,258 Miles— 
BOSION “"==—$—{<<"~ 
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DEBONA’S BLANE is claimed to be the world’s fastest piston- DELIVERY in Boston is made by ‘DeBona to CBS director of 


engined craft—a P-51 with a new 2,200-hp. engine. operations Thompson at 4:19 p.m. Film was aired 6 min. later 


STANLEY REAVER takes off at Goose Bay 4 min. behind COLLEGE ‘TRY is made by NBC man, one of 50 at Boston (CBS 


> » » 7? x ° . ° 
DeBona, reached Boston 22 min. after him. had a similar crew). Part of film he brought was put on air 


Covered Coronation (Story continues on page 30) 





While NBC man fidgeted .. . ... And CBS director got dramatic . . . . ++ A queen was crowned 
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inten Qo J 


VA 


First on the air, 
Broadcasting Corp. 


WIN 


by a split-second, was ABC, with a pickup from Canadian 
This is the title coat of arms for the film flown from London. 


Losing P-51 race NBC 
switched to CBS pickup, too. 


PLACE 


Flag over Buckingham Palace 


SHOW 


appeared on CBS 6 min. later. 


The Race Didn't Go to the Swift 


['elevision’s coverage of the Corona 
tion this weck rolled aviation back 25 
years and journalism back at least 75 
vears—not im equipment or technique, 
of course, but in spirit 

You have to go back to the 1870s to 
find the same kind of slambang journal- 
ism that CBS and NBC applied in then 
air races from London to Boston (BW- 
May 30°53,p32). And the spectator ten- 
sion surrounding hasn't 
been duplicated at any time since the 
Lindbergh Chamberlain-Byrd era of 
ocean- hopping 
e Who Won?—The acrial mancuvers 
fiom London to Boston (map, page 28) 
got the ballvhoo. ‘They involved “secret 
weapons,” a new transatlantic speed 
record, British jet bombers, World War 
Il fighter planes 


these dashes 


pl iii d by Tice hanic al 


30 


troubles. Even a South American re 
public got into the act 

Yet when the tumult and the shout- 
ing died, cach of the networks—includ- 
ing American Broadcasting Co. as an 
added starter—had a claim to victory: 

e CBS won. the P-5] 
fighters from Goose Bay, Labrador, to 
Boston, over NBC’s entry. The fighters 
picked up official film from fhe RAF 
jet at Goose Bay. 

e NBC was the first to put the 
Coronation Day films on a national net 
work. Sixty-seven stations carricd the 
show 6-10 min. before CBS 

e ABC was first on a single-sta- 
tion basis. Its New York outlet, 
WABC-TV, transmitted the film flown 
from Britain a split second before NBC 
And ABC’s net cost probably runs only 


race for 


(Story starts on page 28) 


10% to 15% that of CBS NBC 
($250,000 apicce). 
¢ Secret Weapons—CBS relicd on (1) 
Joe DeBona and his souped-up P-51, 
winner of the Bendix lrophy, to get 
the first pooled British Broadcasting 
film down to Boston from Goose Bay, 
and (2) Edward R. Murrow to cook up 
a superior late evening show aboard a 
chartered BOAC. Stratocru to fly 
nonstop from London to Bi 

NBC revealed only midnight 
Monday that it had an ace up it 
a Canberra jct bomber on its wav for 
delivery to the Venezuclan Air Force, 
which would attempt a nonstop flight 
to Boston to beat the Gor Bav relay 

ABC, meanwhile, wanted part of 
the race to be first on the a It ac- 
cepted a Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 


leeve: 
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offer of the BBC pooled film, piped to 
New York from ‘Toronto for rebroad- 
cast $:15-10:15 p.m. Canadian Broad- 
casting made the offer to all U.S. net 
works, with the proviso that no 

network could benefit competitively. 
¢ As It Developed—NBC ran into one 
frustration after another, all day long. 
Silver City Airways, ferrying the Can 
berra jet to Venezucla via Boston, got 
the plane in the air at 6:24 a.m. EDT, 
with film covering the procession all 
the way to Westminster Abbey. That 
was two hours before the first Roval 
Air Force official pool plane took off. 
By 8:15 am., NBC’s jet had flown 
more than 1,000 mi. In 10-20 min., 
it would reach the point of no return, 
about 700 mi. from Gandcr, Newfound 
land. It was averaging a record-break 
ing 575 mph. Then the blow fell—the 
crew couldn’t draw on the No. -+ fucl 
tank, without which it couldn't make 
Boston nonstop. It turned back. 

Meanwhile, NBC’s P-51 pilot Stanley 
Reaver was having troubles. ‘Trouble 
with the cooling system forced him 
down at Presque Isle, Me., on the way 
to Goose Bay on Monday; icing condi 
tions grounded Reaver again on 
Tuesday morning. So_ it after 
10 am. when he was reported at 
Gander—not Goose Bay—and faulty 
communications led to fear that he 
never reached the Labrador base. Actu- 
ally, he had already taken off, four 
minutes after DeBona’s CBS _ plane. 
He reached Boston 22 min. behind De- 
Bona. 
¢ Improvising—By that time, NBC was 
looking for an out. NBC appealed to 
Canadian Broadcasting for a simul 
tancous broadcast (the RAF pool planes 
went on from Goose Bav to Montreal 
to deliver CBC’s film). 

CBC said no dice unless at least onc 
other network took the relay, too—to 
wipe out the curse of favoring onc 
chain over another in the U.S. com 
petition. ABC agreed to air the show 
as received from CBC, but it could 
clear only one station—New York. ‘Vh« 
transmission came through ABC to 
NBC, giving the former the split-second 
advantage in time. One of the first Bos 
ton sights that greeted DeBona was his 
precious film on an NBC transmission. 

NBC’s final touch was to relay film 
from Goose Bay, from the third of the 
series of RAI jets, to Boston by a con 
verted A-26 bomber. This film covered 
the very end of the Coronation cere 
monics and was worked into the 10:30 
p.m. show, along with stuff brought 
on a Pan American Clipper that set a 
new 12 hr. 35 min. record for a west 
ward crossing from England 

The CBS “complete show’ at 10:30 
p.m., same time as NBC, was a rework 
ing of the carlier 4:30 p.m. material 

Of course, first to air the Coronation 
direct was old-fashioned radio 


Onc 


Was 
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White House Wins on Trade 


Compromise worked out with the Hill gives Adminis- 
tration a one-year extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. But protectionists feel the fight's not over yet. 


The Administration has won its fight 
on reciprocal trade—at least for this 
year. The compromise worked out 
with protectionist Republicans on the 
Hill this week is a clear-cut victory for 
the Administration. But it isn’t a 
sweeping victory for freer trade. Actu- 
ally, the Administration hadn’t asked 
for much. 

What it is after is a one-vear exten 
sion of the expiring Trade Agreements 
Act, delaving until next vear a decision 
on whether the Administration will 
maintain the liberal trade policies of 
the Democrats or swing back toward 
the traditional GOP high-tariff position. 
¢ Compromise—T'o get its simple ex 
tension out of the House Ways & 
Means Committee, the Administration 
worked out a compromise with Rep. 
Richard Simpson (R-Pa.) leader of the 
protectionist bloc in the House. Simp 
son agreed to split his high-tariff bill 
into two bills. One would contain the 
simple extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, add a seventh member to 
the Tariff Commission, and set up a 
joint study commission to make a broad 

dy of trade and report back to Con- 
x. oS sometime carly next year. 

The other features of the original 
Simpson bill—imposing oil quotas, es 
tablishing a sliding scale on duty on 
lead and zinc, making peril point find- 
ings of the ‘Tariff Commission final, 
and making escape clause decisions of 
the ‘Tariff Commission binding on the 
President—were lumped together in a 
second bill. 
¢ Full Speed—Speaker Joseph Martin 
expects the extension bill to be rushed 
through the House in an effort to make 
the June 12 deadline on expiration of 
the ‘Trade Agreements Act. He pr 
dicted its passage with “little difficulty.” 
\nd he held out little hope for the sec 
ond Simpson bill this vear 

In the Senate, chairman Eugene Mil 
likin of the Finance Committee would 
move swiftly on the legislation once it 
Clears the House. He pointed out that 
while he considered it important to 
pass the legislation before the June 12 
deadline, he doesn’t consider it vital. 
No_ present. trad due 
to expire soon. 
¢ Simpson—Ihe compromise was a 
face-saving device for Simpson. The 
House leadership could have elected to 
mend the original Simpson bill on the 
floor with a simple extension as a les 
son to Simpson, Ways & Means Com- 
mittee chairman Danicl Reed, and com 


agrecments are 


mittee members. But the Administra 
tion and leadership chose to let Simp 
son down casy. He still has all the high 
protection features im his se bill, 
which he will have opporiunity to try 
to get approved by his committee. But 
the committee Democrats who O.K.'d 
the compromise bill say they will fight 
the second bill, 

¢ Which Way—If the legislation clears 
Congress in its present form, Eisen 
hower will have the whip-hand in the 
tariff struggle. Accepting the 
provision adding a seventh member to 
the ‘Tanff Commission doesn’t go well 
with many free traders. But it actually 
could turn out to be an Eisenhower 
assct. It will enabk 
commissioner who 

trade views. 

The trade study commission will be 
the kev in the vet settled tariff 
struggle. You can take it for granted 
that the 10 Congressional appointees 
to the proposed 17-man commission 
six GOP members and four Democrats 
—will split along party lines. The big 
question is who Eisenhower will nan 
as the seven remaining members. Four 
have to be Republicans, but not neces 
sarily protectionist Republicans. And 
Kiscnhower can give it a nonprotection 
ist chairman 

If Kisenhower does, and the commis 
sion recommends Jowcring trade bar 
ricrs, he'll face a tough battle on the 
Hill next vear. Protectionists don't feel 
that they’ve lost their fight—thev feel, 
rather, that the showdown has merel 
been postponed 
¢ Background—The White House vir 
tory on the trade bill followed 
than two months of compli ited politi 
cal skirmishing with Con BW 
Apr.18°53,p25) It be An last Nilarch 
when named | Dou 
las, former ambassador to England, to 


head up a committee to study the Brit 
lay 


ond 


Sumpson 


him to 
subscribes to his 


Thathie 1 


to be 


Phvaore 


Kisenhower 


ish proposals for moving toward st 
convertibility. ‘The President indicates 
that he hoped Douglas would go on 
make an over-all study of U5 
economic polices 

Phe high-tariff blo 
balked at this Prot 
gressmen feared Douglas 
up with another report 
drastic lowering of ULS 
So Eisenhower asked ( 
to create the joint Cong: 
tive commission and 
vear extension of the B 


Act. 


1 
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Ford Buys... 


. .. assets of Dearborn 
Motors. But big farm equip- 


ment sales agency isn't going 
entirely out of business. 


lord Motor Co. is 
tractor distribution franchise 
bor Motor on Jul 
that date on, bord will handle it 
ales and bord-made_ trac 
tors, equipment, and implements. 


terminating its 
with Dear 
Corp 31. brom 


own 


Ccrmvicing of 


Phis announcement mamediately set 
up a wave of speculation in Detroit that 
Ford was buying out the stock of the 
tractor distributing company, which 
was formed in 1946, lord and 
Harry K. Ferguson parted company. 
Dearborn Motor’s stock is largely held 
by lord Motor Co. executives. But the 
report on a stock purchase at this time 
was emphatically denied. Money did 
change hands, probably a lot of money. 
But the is an arm’s 
length arrangement, in which Ford 
simply paid Dearborn for various assets 
it purchased, among them the head- 
quarters building of the tractor market- 
ing organization north of Detroit, the 
tar equipment manufacturing firm of 
Woods Bros., Inc., at Des Moines. 
Woods Bros. will become a subsidiary. 
¢ Financing Agency—Dearborn isn’t go- 
ing out of business; it will be kept alive 
as an agency to finance farm equipment 
sales at wholesale and retail. Obviously 
it will have a wad of cash on hand after 
all details are completed; and conceiv- 
ably it could find itself line 
to sell later on 

Dearborn has grown in its six vears 


when 


deal was described 


OMe NCW 


of active distribution operations to be 
a property worth high in the millions 
It is one of the big four implement 
compamies from a sales standpoint—the 
trade puts International Harvester first 
and Deere second. It isn't sure whether 
Dearborn or Allis‘Chalmers is third 
Dearborn’s values, therefore, have 
been considerable by any vardstick. As 
long as the stock of the company re- 
mains in the hands of its present own 
ers, they have a big capital gai on 
paper. But the withdrawal of the trac 
tor marketing franchise might unpair 
those gains if nothing else happens 
Barring sale of the entire company, 
the one means of realizing a capital gain 
for all the stockholders would be to 
discontinue operations and divide up 
the cash and other existing assets 
¢ High Value—As things stand today, 
Dearborn is a highly successful opera 
tion that started in. 1946. Its recently 
built headquarters building cost upward 
of $3-million. Its Woods Bros. sub 
sidiary is another operation estimated 
above $3-million. It has othes assets, 


32 


too. But the largest has been its earn- 
ing power as a tractor and implement 
distributor. 

The mushrooming growth of the 
concern has reflected itself in the value 
of its stock, of which 2,000 shares are 
aid to have been issued. The estate of 
Albert J. Browning, Ford's purchasing 
vice-president, at his death contained 
150 shares of common. Accountants 
valued it at $4,500 per share, or $675, 
000. ‘This was surrendered for that sum 
to Dearborn Motors under an agree- 
ment presumably drafted when the com- 
pany was organized. 

Three years later the value had 
doubled. Or so accountants figured dur- 
ing probating of the estate of Frank R. 
Pierce, president of Dearborn Motors, 
at his death. Pierce had 100 shares, 
valued in September, 1951, at $954,351 
¢ Owners—The full ownership of Dear 
born Motors is not known. A private 
company incorporated in Delaware, it 
initially included several top Ford off 
cials, among them Ernest R. Breech, 
executive vice-president; J. R. Davis, 
then sales vice-president; John S. Bugas, 
labor relations vice-president; and Har 
old ‘T. Youngren, VICC 
president till his retirement. Breech 
was reportedly the major stockholder 

Others believed to have been stock 
holders at one time or another include 
William T’, Gossett, general counsel of 
lord; Ernest Kanzler, uncle of the lord 
brothers and chairman of Universal 
C. I. T. Credit Corp.; Thomas Farrell, 
president of Dearborn Motors; Merritt 
Hill, executive vice-president of Dear 
born; Grant Cook of Dearborn’s law 
firm; and other Dearborn Motors offi 
cials and employees 


engineering 


mes 
wh 
ra: 
A Ship in Embryo 


Work is starting on the Golden Mariner, 
first cargo ship of its type to be built on the 
West Coast since World War II. Here the 
60-ton prefabricated steel stem piece is 
hoisted into place at Bethlehem-Pacific’s 
San Francisco yard. 


Enough Nickel ... 


...is in sight, for the first 
time since Korea. DMPA says 
contract with INCO should 
end shortage. 


Korea, the 
nickel 
Procure- 


For the first time since 
end is in sight for the sever 
shortage. Defense Material 
ment Agency has announced that as a 
result of its latest—and largest—contract 
for expansion of nickel production, its 
emergency nickel program is now ““ lose 
to completion.” 

The contract is with International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., pro 
ducer of some 80% of the fr orld’s 
supply of nickel. Under te! of the 
agreement, INCO will sell to the U.S 
government an average of 2-million Ib. 
of nickel a month for f vears, 
starting December, 1953. ‘Ihe total 
amount of nickel firmly nmitted 
under the contract—120-million Ib.—is 
much larger, and will be delivered a 
great deal faster, than that of an other 
DMPA nickel contract. ‘he new nickel 
will add 10% to th ountrv’s 
normal supply 
e Low Grade—The 
from ore bodies owned by INCO in 
the Sudbury district of Ontario that 
are too low-grade to be developed in 
normal circumstances. Under the con 
tract, the U.S. government will pay the 
present market price for the extra 
nickel, plus an allowance of just under 
29¢ per lb partly to amortiz 
facilities, partly to cover th 
costs of producing from th 
ore. The agreement also covers t 
of 100-million Ib. of copper, at 
under the present market price 

With direct defens« 
up some 65% of supplic 
one of the few metals still unde 
production controls. By 1956, compa 
nics with DMPA contracts for nickel 
expansion will be adding to supplies at 
the rate of 110-million Ib. a year 
and above what would hav mie 
the market without government induce- 
ments. This is close to the original 
goal of the program. In all, the govern 
ment has contracted to buy 0-million 
Ib. of nickel over the next 10 vears 
e DMPA View—Speaking ot the 
INCO contract, Edmund Mansure, 
DMPA Administrator said: ‘““The whole 
nickel question is under review at the 
present time. It is believed, however, 
that with this contract, we now 
almost enough nickel in sight to meet 
the nation’s requirement for defense 
and other essential uses. And we can 
begin to look forward to the time when 
there will be enough nickel to meet all 
demands.” 
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PANY THAT FELT RATHER LOW! 
pw _— up glad ) by Mr Friend ly 


“HOW WE SAVED 
PEOPLE, PROFITS AND PRODUCTION 


(An American Mutual Brief Case) 


——, could hardly ignore ... Company: New England Wire Manufactures 


. ! , . » . : a 
The Board of Directors lay on the floor! Problem: Increasing number of accidents, high insur 
chm sighed, “You might as well know - ance fates, poor production, due to 325% business 
The President sighed, ; ed. We feel rather low. expansion in 2 years, 
eee Wy t depressed. 
We're somewha 





ey ee Solution: Our job-safety analysis program he Iped 
He sobbed in the rug, then said with - pe ; reduce mer 089 frequency 40% ... reduced insuranc 
“ idents seem to have gotren t as COStS, production costs! 
Regus ns and profits are at » Offer: For complete details On this dramatic safer, 
anery has left us flatter than flat! engineering case study, plus 6 other Outstanding acci 
ocasineatians . : 1 chere dent-contro] achievements, write for “The Case Py 0k 
at’s when I showed them, right then anc aT tig of Safety Engineering ar Work,” American Mutual 
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Look at the jet’s finish 


* e 
for ideas on conserving manpower 
You cou find, powerful production help in jet engine precision 


manufacturing methods. For example: 


Cleaning and finishing of parts have been put on a highly efficient, top- 
quality basis with power brushing. At many steps in the production of blades, 
rotors, gears and other parts, machining blemishes and imperfections are 
removed and surfaces smoothed by Osborn Power Brushes. Brushing is 
highly mechanized . . . practically automatic with push-button simplicity. 
Skilled manpower normally required is conserved for other work. Extreme 
precision is assured on every piece at high output rates. 

Are you taking advantage of the power of new Osborn brushing methods 
to multiply manpower and cut costs? Have your Osborn Brushing Analyst 
study your cleaning and finishing operations and recommend improvements. 
Call now or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept.A-12,5401 Hamil- 
ton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
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Passenger helicopter service among New 
York City’s three major airports will 
start July 1, says New York Airways, 
Inc. ‘Irips, in single-engine Sikorsky 
$-55s, will cost $7.50 between La 
Guardia and Idlewild, $1] between 
Newark and Idlewild. Pa ger Scrv 
ice on the company’s suburban routes 
(BW—May16'53,p183) ~~ won't start 
until twin-engine helicopter e avail- 
able—a matter of a couple of years at 
least (BW—May9’53,p103) 
6 

Georgia, the champion broiler grower is 
in danger of losing her crown (BW- 
May 30°53,p146). to the Dept. 
of Commerce says, Georgia is trailing 
Indiana and Missouri by over 600,000 
baby chicks. But Georgia hatcher 
men aren’t worried. Last year they won 
in the stretch, lagging till the last few 


months. 


* 
Former defense mobilizer, Charles FE 
Wilson, has been elected chairman of 
the board of Grace Chemical Co 
Formed a year ago. Grace is building its 
first manufacturing unit—a $1 )-million 
nitrogen plant near Memphi 

* 
Control of Botany Mills has been sold 
by Charles I. H. Johnson, Jr., and 
family, a Bankers Sccurities Corp 
group. At the same time, Johnson an- 
nounced his resignation from the 
board, as chairman. ‘The move, he said, 
was prompted by Botany need for 
more operating capital. 

a 


Pay-as-you-go air travel is being tested 
in Pittsburgh by Capital Airlines and 
Pan American World Airwa If you 
want to go to Bermuda, you can pay the 


$23.75 a month. ‘The package includes 
transportation to Bermuda, tax, hotel, 
meals, sightseeing. 

e 


Granite City Steel Co. charred the last 


27 new coke ovens in its blast furnace 


department, completing another major 
phase in a $68-million expansion pro 
gram. Expansion started in January, 
1951, with the purchase of Missouri- 
Illinois furnaces of the K pers Co. 
The program will up the mill’s annual 
production from 620,000 tons of ingots 
in 1950 to 1.2-million tons by late 
summer. 
* 

A new freight yard is planned for Chat 
tanooga, ‘Tenn., by Southern RR. It 
will cost about $14-million, have the 
latest in traffic-handling facilities. Con- 
struction work, said Harry A. Bates, 
president, won’t interfere with opera- 
tions in the present yard, which will be 
integrated into the new, larger once. 
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Keeping your power dry! 


Protecting our shores from invasion is only one of the jobs 

assigned to Navy aircraft. Another task, equally important, is for 
the plane to protect itself against its own “‘natural’’ enemies. 

For instance, consider the possible effects of salt air and water, 

of moisture condensation, of vibration on the electric wiring that 
delivers power throughout the plane. How quickly these 

elements would destroy the aircraft—if not checked. 


To help protect these power lines, 3M, working with McDonnell 
engineers and the U.S. Navy, developed EC-1120PC——a potting 
compound, not affected by vibration, that provides a . 
permanent seal for wiring in plugs against moisture and salt air. 
It helps to keep your power dry! 


See what adhesives can do for you. . 


There are virtually thousands of other 3M products developed for 
specific uses such as this, or for more general purposes. For the 
facts on 3M adhesives, sealers and coatings designed especially 
for industrial use, call in your 3M sales representative, or write 
directly to 3M, Dept. 16, 411 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION . 411 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN, ¢ EXPORT, 122 E. 42 ST. N.Y. 17, N.Y. © CANADA; LONDON, ONT 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS © °°3M"’ ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @'°3SM" ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @ 3M" ROOFING GRANULES @ 3M" CHEMICALS 





They’re buying a car... 


they’re helping to buy 
a machine tool — —— 


EOPLE like these bought 4,158,394 new cars last year... and 
they Il buy more than 5! Yet few 
car purchasers realize that a small part of cach car's price makes 


e- helps to buy the machine tools 


million new cars in 1953 


next year's models possible 
that must be purchased before new models can be produced. 

And the same truths apply when people buy cigarettes, shoes, 
furniture, toys, appliances, and thousands of other items. Modern 
machine tools are always needed for new products, and to meet the 
demands for better ways of producing established products. Thus 
a small part of today’s price of any product must help buy to- 
morrow's machine tools 

In 55 years, Kearney & Trecker have produced more than 60,000 
to simplify methods and 


standard and special machine tools . . . 
. to make better produc ts 


Increase produc tion for manufacturers . . 
at lower cost for consumers. If you use machine tools, it may pay 
you to have Kearney & Trecker analyze your machining operations, 


Kearney & Trecker, this new 


motive producers. 
mulls cylinder head faces and the 
manifold joint faces on a V 
gine block . . . in one smooth 
operation. The rough casting 


operations in only 65 seconds 
ls paid off foramanuf 


example how Kear 


machines 
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It’s no go on Eisenhower's tax program. The White House is giving up. 
The effort now is to gain a six months’ extension of the excess-profits tax, 
from June 30. That would let the decision on continuing the Korean boosts 
in the regular corporation tax (from 47% to 52%) and in excise rates dangle 
until next year. Even the EPT extension is no certainty. 

7. 

The debt ceiling will embarrass Eisenhower. The President ran on a 
platform of economy. And yet he faces the unpleasant fact of maybe having 
to ask Congress to raise the debt ceiling for his deficits. 


The picture is this, stripped of complicating details. 


The law says the debt can be only $275-billion. The U.S. Treasury can 
owe only that much to the buyers of government securities. 


The debt now is $266-billion. The $9-billion of leeway is more than the 
debt will rise in fiscal 1954, starting July 1. 


Here’s the trouble: Spending from July to January, the first half of fiscal 
1954, will be high. And it’s in the first half of a fiscal year that tax collections 
are lowest. By January the debt may reach $274-billion, too close to the limit 
for comfort. Tax collections from January to June, next year, will cut the 
debt from its peak. Eisenhower’s figuring is that the deficit for the full 12 
months will only add $5.6-billion—well under the ceiling. It’s the midyear 
hump that is the problem. 

a 

Washington still is bullish on business. So-called deflation signs bring 
no show of concern—such things as weakness in the stock markets, flabby 
farm product prices, and the government-made pinch on credit. 


A big year is forecast—maybe the biggest ever. That’s worth noting, 
for it holds the key to government policy—policy affecting business. 


Government spending will stay on the rise, for six months more, at 
least. Eisenhower cut Truman’s $78.6-billion budget. But it was only a 
$4-billion cut. That means savings won’t show until after January, 1954. 


So, there will be another deficit, next year. Eisenhower’s figuring puts it 
at $5.6-billion, against Truman’s $9.9-billion. 


Other spending will be high, too. In making up its business outlook, the 
Administration figured business will keep spending big for new plants and 
equipment. And that consumers will spend big, too, for such things as 
homes, appliances, autos. 

e 

The forecast isn’t public, but it shows up in the arguments that are 

being made to keep taxes high. The basic assumptions are: 


Production will hit a new high. The experience of the first quarter 
has persuaded Eisenhower advisers that past records on the nation’s 
economy are about to fall. In January, March, and April, total output— 
the gross national product—climbed to an annual rate of $363-billion. 

Employment will be high, too. It may not be a record. New machinery 
in use is at a peak, and that saves labor. Unemployment is considered no 
problem. 

And profits before taxes will set a record. The first-quarter rate was 
$42.3-billion. The second-quarter rate is estimated to exceed this. Profits 
after taxes may even go above 1948’s $20.7-billion. 
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Washington opinion on business isn’t unanimous. The dissent is over 
what’s ahead. The official forecast makes allowances for some slipping 
down from current high levels of activity, but only a modest business slide. 
Those in government who challenge the conclusions fear that tightening of 
credit is becoming too extreme and that the softness now showing up in 
some business lines will spread. 

. 

There is a political consideration: Eisenhower’s Congress majority is 
paper-thin in House and Senate. And even a little slide next year, with 
more unemployment showing in labor, and farmers pressed a little more, 
could upset the political control of Congress. 


The Air Force is making trouble for Eisenhower. The President cut 
this defense arm some $5-billion, including $3.2-billion for planes. 


So the Air Force brass is going through the back door. It is refusing to 
live by Eisenhower’s budget. It is telling its story to Congress—not just in 
public hearings, but in secret visits with its friends. Truman had the same 
trouble. 


The Air Force isn’t really hurt by the economies Eisenhower ordered. 
The paper goals for the next 12 months are lower than Truman scheduled. 
But Truman’s goals were beyond production abilities of the industry. So, all 
Eisenhower’s budget means is more realistic scheduling next year. The 
cutback will show up in later years. 


Firing of government workers may bring cheers from the taxpayers, 
but it creates headaches inside the government. Example: If the job of a 
veteran civil servicer is abolished, the jobholder uses his seniority to “bump” 
someone down the line. The second employee bumps a third, and so on. 
Eventually, someone leaves the payroll. But in the process, many jobs may 
go to people without experience in them. The Administration wants more 
freedom.to fire. But Congress is reluctant to tamper with the civil service 
system. 

2 


Civilian defense: Radio warnings and instructions in event of an attack 
will be broadcast on noncommercial channels. The Civilian Defense Adminis- 
tration soon will distribute over 2-million stickers to mark these channels 
on home radio sets. Most set makers now are marking the defense channels 
on new radios. 

e 


Small businessmen: If you are seeking government contracts, you wil! 
want to look into the problems that ordinarily arise in connection with this 
kind of business. You can get some guidance by writing the Small Defense 
Plants Administration, Washington 25, D. C., for its new leaflet, Analyzing 
Your Government Contract. SDPA field offices can also supply copies. The 
leaflet is free. 


The big job of Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Advisers will be to 
watch for recession dangers and recommend policies to keep the economy 
on an even keel. That’s what Congress intended when it set up the old council. 
But under Truman, the council members disagreed publicly among them- 
selves and squabbled with Congress over all sorts of economic policy. Eisen- 
hower’s setup will be different. The council still will consist of three 
members. But the chairman, Arthur F. Burns (now on the White House staff), 
will do the talking. And he will talk directly to the President. 
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OF LION’S HEAD GULCH 


i = WATER Is flowing out of a dump of very low 

grade copper ore in Lion’s Head Gulch near our 
huge Bingham mine in Utah. We run water over the 
dump and let it seep through, to carry out copper 


that could not otherwise be recovered 


Kennecott research has found that microscopi- 
cally tiny creatures are living in the dumps. The 
invisible miners are busy making sulphuric acid 


that dissolves the copper so water can carry it awa 


We're working on a plan to “pay” these micro 
organisms more for the job they do. Kennecott 
research people know these tiny miners thrive on 
nitrogen and are working on a project to feed them 
greater quantities of it. This will make them work 


harder to produce more copper for Kennecott. 


Kennecott 


COPPER CORPORATION 


Fabricating Subsidiaries: 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO, 
KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 





Pittsburgh 


COLOR DYNAMICS” 
Makes This Steel 


Plant Better And 


Safer To Work in! 


Color is put to work in the 
hot and cold strip mills 
of Detroit Steel Corporation 
to improve working 

conditions, lessen danger 
of accidents and increase 
production efficiency. 


REATER EFFICIENCY . fewer time- 
loss accidents . . 
relations! These important benefits 
result from the use of Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS in the hot and 
-old strip mills of the Detroit Steel 
Corporation, in Portsmouth, Ohio. 


better industrial 
' 


@ This large plant was recently painted 
as part of a huge sixty million dollar 
expansion and modernization program 
The rated output of these mills is in 
excess of a million tons annually. 


@ We turned to Pittsburgh COLOR 
DYNAMICS to improve working con 
this mill,” states H. I 
Vice-President in charge 
We believe 
turns 


ditions in 
Baughman, 
of the Portsmouth division 
that kind of job a worker 
out often reflects his environment. 


the 


COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study Of Your Plant — FREE! 


@ To paint your plant with COLOR DYNAMICS 


costs no more than 
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book on COLOR DYNAMICS 
Pittsbureh Plate 
a repre 


@ Send for free 
Better sall 
Glass Company branch and ask to have 
SOTITATIVG mive 
without cost or obligation. Or mail this coupon, 


call your nearest 


you a color engineering study 


Pi: TSBURGH Pa NT: 


PAINTS «+ 


GLASS « 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES, 


CHEMICALS 


* BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


LIMITED 


@ “By painting according to the prin- 
ciples of COLOR DYNAMICS, we 
have given our employees pleasant sur 
roundings. By using color purposefully, 
which 

This 


pertorm 


we have also reduced eye fatigue 
so often leads to physical fatigue 
has resulted in more efficient 
ance. At the same ume it has de 
danger of ume-loss accident 


re ased 


@ “Our workers take pride their 
They 


orderly 


new surroundings help to keep 


them clean and 

housekeeping. These new surroundings 
have also helped to improve rel 
between our workers and manage 


implifying 


iw10ns 


ment 


@ "From every standpoint, we are 
confident that Pittsburgh COLOR 
DYNAMICS has created a he Ipful con 


dition throughout our entire operation 


SEND FOR A COPY 
OF THIS BOOK--> 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
| Paint Oiv.. Dept. BW-63 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


in 
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At a time when the work- 
week in manufacturing 
has lengthened... 


(monthly averages) 
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... average weekly hours 
in retail trade have gone 
on dropping. 


(monthly averages) 
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Shorter Hours: Retail Revolution 


What looks like a modest decline 
in the retailing work week (chart above, 
right) is actually a revolution. 

Retailing has a reputation as an in- 
dustry with long hours and low pay. 
But something important has happened 
since the carly days of World War IL. 
lirst, wages started rising as retailers 
had to bid against industry for labor. 
Wages are still going up. Second, as 
Labor Dept. figures in the chart show, 
average working hours have dropped 
below manufacturing. 

Of course, manufacturing workers are 
on a longer schedule in the current 
semimobilization—and they draw  pre- 
mium pay for the overtime. But even 
assuming a cutback in the work week 
when defense orders taper off, manu 
facturing will wind up roughh 
parable with retailing. Back in 
the retail work week averaged 
hours, compared with 37.7 
manufacturing. 
¢ Three Reasons—Retailing hours have 
been shortened by three chief factors: 

¢ Competition for the labor mar- 
ket, affecting working hours and wages, 

e¢ The efforts of unions, directly 
in retail companies and indirectly in 
other companies competing for labor. 

e Night openings of stores. 


com- 
1939, 
42.7 


hours in 
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Many observers in the trade count 
the third factor the strongest. ‘They say 
it’s the reason for the sharper dip in the 
retailing work week in 1952 
¢ Part-Time Help—Night openings of 
stores follow major changes in the so- 
cial and economic picture: the move to 
the suburbs, a trend to family shopping, 
the increase in number of housewives 
who can’t shop by day because they 
have jobs (BW—Apr.19°53,p94). 

Retailers could have rescheduled 
hours as manufacturers have done when 
the work load increased: by adding to 
the work week and paying overtime. 
Instead, retailers discovered—or  redis- 
covered—the part-time worker. By lin- 
ing up enough part-time help, they 
were able to keep stores open for a 
48-hour week while retaining the 
40-hour week for regular employees. 
¢ Good Lure—Retailers might not have 
been so ready to seck this solution if it 
hadn't been for the labor competition 
from other industries, especially since 
Korea. Factories offered more money 
to entice people to their payrolls; stores 
can’t yet offer quite so much money, 
but they can dangle the charm of a 
shrinking work week. 

The use of part-time workers to 
bridge the gaps is one wav to do this. 


Another effort to make employment 
look good is the practice of some 
stores of closing on Mondays 

¢ Unions—Opinion differs on how 
much credit for the shorter work week 
should go to unions. Retailing is only 
sparsely unionized = in 
though labor organization had a lot to 
do with paring down the old 45-hour 
and 42-hour work weeks of the past. 
At the very least, though, union efforts 
in manufacturing onstruction 
have given retailing some 
to mect as to working condition 

e The Result—Many retailers are un- 
happy about what has happened to 
labor costs. Labor used to be a 
factor in operating expenses; now it’s a 
big one, thanks to higher wag ind 
shorter hours. 

In the long run, however, retailers 
expect a beneficial effect from the 
changes. For one thing, stores pay 
more uniformly, can’t cut price 
basis of labor chiseling. lor 
stores are being forced to use labor 
more efficiently. Malcolm McNair of 
the Harvard Business School 
sign of this effect when he reported last 
week on imercased 
working hour during 1952 (BW 
30°53, p64). 
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» BREEDER Warten Lordly makes sure it’s the dog Kathy wants, then... 
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CLIPS ‘TOE NAILS. He has already cropped the ears—as part of sale contract 





BOXER PUPPY is picked from litter at HOME AT LAST, the Hennings’ dog will be paid for on the installment plan. Later, 
Long Island kennel by Kathy Henning. Lordly will take back the pup to Amerbrit Kennels for 10-day training period 
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SALE CONTRACT being read by father Clyde Henning arranges for . . . 


Pup: $10 Down, $5 Weekly 


Last summer, Warren Lordly 
watched with increasing panic as 47 
boxer pups, left unsold when the dog 
business slumped, ate steadily at the 
slim profits of his four-year-old Amerbrit 
Kennels near Hempstead, Long Island. 

A commercial breeder concerned 
solely with satisfying the increasing de- 
mand for boxers as house dogs in metro- 
politan New York, Lordly didn’t want 
to resort to price cutting. Instead he 
bought space in a Long Island news- 
paper and advertised, “Boxer pups, $10 
down, $5 a week. Free obedience train- 
ing.” 

Within two weeks all the boxers had 
been sold, and Amerbrit Kennels was 
established in large-scale installment 
sclling of dogs. Since then, Lordly and 
his British war bride have sold more 
than 100 boxers under conditional sales 
contracts, and the business is still grow- 
ing. Installment sales now account for 
about 75% of Amerbrit’s income from 
puppy sales. 
¢ The Dog Trade—Amerbrit’s develop- 
ment, from an 1]-puppy litter in the 
shower stall of Lordly’s one-room apart- 
ment to one of the largest commercial 
boxer kennels in the country, is the 
story of the growing popularity of box- 
ers as a breed. ‘To understand just 
where Amerbrit fits into the picture, 
you have to look at the over-all setup 
of the dog business. It’s an odd one, 
economically speaking. 

At the top, in prestige, are the hobby- 
ists who can claim the biggest losses in 
running their kennels. They're mostly 
businessmen who have made their 
money in sound business ventures. On 
the side, they breed show dogs, and are 
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more enthralled by making champions 
than money. Their average stay in the 
“improvement of the breed” whirl is 
about three years. 

It's the hobbyists who popularize a 
breed, through thousands of dog shows. 
Then the serious commercial breeders 
move in. Using high-priced stock ob- 
tained from show-dog kennels, they 
proceed to market as many dogs as they 
can, keeping a not-too-critical eye on 
quality and using reasonable care in 
matching blood lines and body types. 

When a breed really sweeps the na- 
tion, as cocker spaniels did, it isn’t long 
before anotner set of merchants swings 
into action—the so-called backyard 
breeders. At the peak of cocker popu- 
larity, apartment-house superintendents 
and housewives and others were turn- 
ing out low-priced spanicls by the batch. 
Sometimes, at this point, disregard for 
standards will alter a breed. 
¢ Canine System—The boxers started 
coming into their own in the U.S. after 
World War II. A relatively new breed, 
sturdy, handsome, yet gentle, boxers 
were first brought here from Germany 
in 1931 by John P. Wagner, a Mil- 
waukee businessman. As they caught 
the eye of dog enthusiasts, especially 
in the past five years, more and more 
commercial and backyard breeders have 
busied themselves with the boxers. 

Amerbrit has kept pace with the 
spurting demand for boxers by working 
out a special version of “breeders’ 
terms.” That’s the practice of selling 
good bitches cheaply, with the seller 
reserving breeding rights and a choice 
of usually two pups from a litter. Lord- 
ly’s twist works like this: 





If you use wire 
rope or chain 
anywhere in 
your business 


MULT IY, 
THIS BOOK/ 


You're losing money if you overlook 
the importance of the fittings that make 
wire rope and chain usable. The correct 
fittings, properly selected for the job, 
can save you thousands of dollars. They 
protect your equipment, reduce acci- 
dents, and increate efficiency 

Laughlin is an established leader in 
the field of high grade drop forged steel 
fittings and more and more smart busi- 
neswnen today are making it a point to 
put the Laughlin catalog into the hands 
of the man in their company who is 
responsible for the selection and best 
use of wire rope or chain. 

This catalog lists over 1500 types and 
sizes with drawings and specifications 
that make selection easy. It also con- 
tains data on numerous Laughlin “ex- 
clusives" that will go a long way to 
cut your rope and chain assembly and 
replacement costs. 


It's just plain good business 
to send for this valuable FREE 
data book today. 


For Safety's Sake — Say 


Please send Catalog No. 150 


Mame Titie__ 





Address 


City ‘i State 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
117 Fore St., Portiand, Maine 
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Metalworking and Textile Processing Products + Lubricants + Packings + Leather Belting 
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1001 Products ta improve processing 
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These Rubber “‘Collars” harness 
the power to move the earth 


An important part of the almost-human operation of these behemoths 

are the hydraulic “‘arms”’ that control movement of the blade and 

hold it in place. 

The power to do this is supplied by oil under tremendous pressure 
“harnessed”’ by tightly fitting Vix-Syn packings that hold the 

liquid at pressures of hundreds of pounds per square inch—yet 

designed to move easily inside the cylinders. 

These Houghton “Vix-Syn’’ packings were specified because con- 

tinuing research has resulted in packings that provide greatest sealing 

power, minimum cylinder friction and the durability essential to 

trouble-free operation. 

It was this leadership in packing design which led to the acceptance 

of the Houghton “Packing Standards’ book as the standard for 

industry. 

Knowing that, doesn’t it make good sense to talk over your packing 

problems with the Houghton Man first? 

Meantime, if you haven't a copy of the ‘Packing Standards” Book, 

write to E, F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 33, Pa. It will be mailed 

without cost to you. 


Ready to give you 
on-the-job service ... 





He gives a boxer bitch to a family on 
Long Island. Later, it is returned to 
the kennels for mating. Lordly keeps 
the pups for sale and returns the bitch. 
The process is repeated the following 
year. After that, the bitch becomes the 
property of the family with no further 
demands on its productiv ' 

Lordly thus gains two litt 

without the expense of feeding and 
sheltering a brood bitch at his kennels. 
He withholds from sale two bitches 
from each litter, using them to per- 
petuate and extend his farm string. At 
last count he had 87 bitches in his sub- 
contracting group. 
e Close to the Chest—To make moncy 
selling boxers, a breeder must cut some 
comers. Show-dog breeders say bitter 
words about Lordly’s ma beontract- 
ing method, but they haven't been able 
to knock holes in it, genetically speak- 
ing. Lordly also economizes by adminis- 
tering his own prelimin iT ull) Injycc- 
tions until the puppy is climinat- 
ing veterinary costs. 

The 29-year-old breeder ked fora 
year at an animal hospital to learn 
techniques he felt were 1 ry for a 
successful kennel busin¢ He and his 
father, who manages the kennel much 
of the time, have both worked for show 
breeders. 

Amerbrit culls about 10 f its dogs 
at birth, because of vari: impertec 
tions. ‘This percentage i nsidered 
low by many nonprofit b lers, but 
Lordly tends to think twice before de- 
stroving a salable pup. 

An added source of profit is free 
obedience training when a puppy has 
reached six months; thi tarted 
as a sales gimmick. Lordly reaps the 
extra gain by charging for boarding the 
pup during its 10-day school 

e Sales—Boxers from Amerbrit are guar- 
anteed to be free from ph il defects 
and illness at the time of sale, and that’s 
about as far as a breeder 1 go, thinks 
Lordly. 

Should a dog die, cause of death is 
determined by a veterinarian. If a con- 
genital defect or illness p it at the 
time of sale can be blamed, Lordh 
loses. If the dog is run o7 
of pneumonia, the buyer 
savs he’s been stuck onl 

Prices for his dogs—$7 
and $125 for dogs—ar« 
$50 less than the tabs for 
from show-dog kennels. 
standard conditional 
handles his own paper 
carded the idea of workin 
bank on the ground that 
much time for credit ch 

Of Amerbrit’s $29,000 last vear, 
about $15,000 came from the sale of 
puppies. The rest resulted from stud 
fees for his dogs, a sizable boarding 
business and grooming and_ training 
services, 


; 
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Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Aluminum Co.of America 
American Can Co. 

_ American Cyanamid Co. 
American Radiator & S. 8. 
American Smelt. & Ref. Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 
American Viscose Corp. 
Anaconda Cop. Min. Co. 
Armco Steel Corp. 


*Atlantic Refining Co. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Borden Co. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 


| Burlington Mills Corp. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Chrysler Corp. 


Deere & Co. 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 


Dow Chemical Co. 


E. I. duPont de N. & Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


*Firestone Tire & Rub. Co. 
Gen. Amer. Trans. Corp. 


General Electric Co. 

General Foods Corp. 
General Motors Corp. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co: 
Gulf Oil Corp. 

Iniand Steel Co. 

Inter, Bus. Mach. Corp. 
inter. Harvester Co. 

Inter. Paper Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Jones & Laughiin Steel Corp. 
Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Kennecott Copper Corp. 


National Distillers Prod. 
National Lead Co. 

* National Stee! Corp. 
Ohio Oil Co. i 


Phelps Dodge Corp. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Pullman, Inc. 
Pure Oil Co, 

Radio Corp. of America 
Republic Stee! Corp. 


R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Reynolds Metals Co, 
Richfield Oii Corp. 

St. Regis Paper Co. 
Schenley Industries, Inc. 
Shell Oil Co, 
Sinclair Oil Corp, 


Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
J, P. Stevens & Co. 


Tide Water Assoc. Oil Co. 


Union Carbide & Car. Corp. 


Union Oil Co. of Calif. 
*United Aircraft Corp. 
U.S. Gypsum Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

U. S. Stcel Corp. 

Walker-Gooder & Worts 

‘estern Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp, 

has gtd Timber Co. 

Wheeling Steel 

Wilson & Co. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 


(Table does not include Ford 
Motor Company and United 
Fruit Company which do not 
publish detailed incomeaccounts) 


Compiled by the National City 
Bank of New York, June 1952. 


Singer Mfg. Co. 

Skelly Oil Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


*|iggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
*Philip Morris & Co. 
*Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
National Biscuit Co. 
*National Dairy Prod. Corp. 


Cities Service Co. 
Coca-Cola Co. 
Continental Can Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 
Crane Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


*users of Dictaphone cylinder equipment. Gentlemen: Have you considered the TIME-MASTER story? 
{Gentlemen: May we suggest that you look into the advantages of Dictaphone? 


largest U.S. Manufacturing Corporations 


use the DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 
How about YOU? 


American business has granted Dictaphone an accept- _stenographic transcription far easier, far more efficient. 


ance given no other single brand of dictation equipment. Dictaphone benefits can be measured very concretely in 
dollars-and-cents earnings. And these sums are not small. In 
the Dictaphone confidential files are hundreds of carefully 
documented case histories of installations in which com- 
panies report savings figures of $720 a week, $642 a week, 
$19,700 a year over their former secretarial setup. 


Why? Because Dictaphone Corporation has earned its 
leadership for over half a century, by selling a superior 
product economically priced, and by offering unique service. 

Consider the new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. Much 
more than a piece of office equipment, the TIME-MASTER is 
an extension of an executive’s mind. It helps him to think 
better. With it he dispatches routine, gets more creative 
work done. At the same time the exclusive Dictabelt makes 


And none of the figures, quoted at random, are from our 
largest clients. . . . Be it medium-sized, small or a one-man 
operation, your company can effect proportionate savings. 


Ask yourself: Can | afford not to investigate? 
Then send in this coupon TODAY! 


DICTAPHONE’ 


CORPORATION 
Greatest name in dictation 


Dictaphone Corp., Dept.: BU63 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like: 0 A free Dictabelt and descriptive folder. 1) A time 
MASTER demonstration with no obligation. 
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CROSLEY Room Air Conditioner 


cleans 


as it 


breathe! 


Now, comfortable coolness on the hottest days—air condi- 
tioning at its best with the revolutionary new 1953 Crosley. 
But more! Crosley “conditions” air. Cleans it of dirt, dust, 
soot. Dries air-——eliminates ‘“‘sticky-weather’’ humidity. 
Circulates air without bothersome drafts. Vent:lates your 
room all year round. Exhausts stale air—whisks away odors. 
Put yourself in the CROSLEY Comfort Zone—see the five 
new 1953 models at your Crosley Dealer’s today. Crosley 


Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corp., Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


SET YOUR HEART ON CROSLEY 


Model ACE-75D 


~ 


Put Yourself in the CROSLEY Comfort . 


tn Canada: Crosley Radio ana TV, Limited, Toronto, Montrea 





Transit Radio... 


... gets the death blow 
in Cincinnati and Washington 
as result of public pressure, 
lagging advertising. 


John Q. Public has joined with ad- 
vertisers to overrule the Supreme Court. 
In an almost unanimous decision the 
combined forces are voting transit radio 
out of business. 

l'ransit radio was the bone of con- 
tention in the famous “captive audi- 
cnce” case that reached the Suprem« 
Court last year (BW—May31"52,p31). 
A group of Washington (D. ¢ riders 
of the public transportation tem 
went to the courts over the question of 
whether it invaded their constitutional 
rights to have music and commercials 
dinned into their ears as th went 
about their business. 

he Supreme Court said it didn’t. 
But even so, transit radio has been de- 
clining. ‘This week the bri t 
tems im buses and streetcar Cincin- 
nati and Washington went dead. ‘That 
reduced ‘Transit Radio, In he Cin- 
cinnati concern that = sells broadcast 


‘time to advertisers on pul oni 


ances, to five cities (Kansas City, Mo.; 
l'acoma, Wash.; Trenton, N. J.; Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Bradbury Heights, 
Md.). In its hevdav th mnpany 
was doing business in 21 cit 

¢ Uproar—What happened? In Wash- 
ington, Capital ‘Transit Co hich op- 
crates the city’s streetcar and bus lines, 
savs it’s dropping the broadcasts as a 
public relations gesture, b ise. they 
stirred up too much fuss. 

Ihe furor was certainly a_ factor. 
Manv Washington merchants were 
scared of the tactics of th iti-radio 
crowd, led by the highly vocal ‘Transit 
Riders Assn. One irate commuter called 
an advertiser at 3 a.m. to tell him what 
he thought of the comme: Ihe 
intangible hate factor has made man 
an advertiser think twic« out the 
possibility of annoying potential cus- 
tomers—even though som« t good re- 
sults from transit ads. 
e-Ad Troubles—Just what that ha 
meant to Capital ‘Transit s! up in 
a couple of figures. Originally tl 
pany planned to install rad 500 
vehicles; actually it never got 
Its contract with Transit R 
for a guaranteed minimum 
$6 per vehicle per month to t transit 
company, but profits h n far 
skimpier than Capital ‘Tr t antic- 
ipated. 

So, while goodwill was a factor, the 
dollars and cents angle was undoubtedly 
the big reason for dropping the broad- 
casts. From its headquarters located in 


om 
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New Fishing Lure 
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Yor I'D never expect to spot a kinship between 
a 12-story high blast furnace and a half-ounce plastic 
fishing lure, would you? But at Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical, the family tie is basic. For the very 
coal that produces coke for Neville Pig Iron also 
yields coal chemicals for making Pittsburgh PX 
Plasticizers, the important ‘flexibility ingre- 
dients” in fishing lures and a thousand other 
useful plastic products in your daily life. 

Today, in our 25th Anniversary Year, the 
products of the company's ten divisions 

are as diverse as cement and dyestuffs. 

Yet the production of every division 

is knit together, at a single plant site, 

in one continuous, interlocking pattern. 

This highly developed integration 

—almost without parallel in modern 
industry—provides distinct benefits to 

our customers: Assured product quality 

and dependable, continuing supplies 

... because Pittsburgh is basic. 





PIG IRON 
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ACTIVATED AGRICULTURAL PLASTICIZERS FINE PROTECTIVE 
CARBON CHEMICALS CHEMICALS COATINGS 








Cincinnati, Transit Radio sumn 
the problem succinctly: not « 
business. 

“The main difficulty definit 


Lindberg Engineering Co. not come from the bus rid ve 
M4 * i¢ OTC 1 ic 5S riaer AVS 
Engineering Dept. AT FOR INDUS RY Richard C. Crisler, ‘Vransit Radio pri 
dent. “It came from the advert 
Notebook paged HE ean in the world side. We never did quite pick up mo 
on mentum after a year and a half of 
tien.” 
During the litigation period, | 
dropped transit broadcasting. With a 
dwindling audience, the big national 


* 
THERE ARE FIVE) WAYS svertirsf intrt Laleven 
OF GENERATING HEATL | ine Ss pes 


¢ Still Hoping—Neither comp d 


mits that transit radio is out. Both 


* 
_FLAME: ; hope that people will miss the broad 
One tions 


Combustibles ( as, of/, coa/ etc.) unite casts and want them back 
, in Washington haven't been 


=H — chemically wit: oxygen.The resulting re- , pletely abandoned—just suspen 
Sr — 


no other Off aniz. 

P oletel 
ers the field SO amp 
vers the 


cO t 














action releases heat which brings the pro- definiteh 

ducts of combustion (flame) to about 3,000°F. - “I think that some dav ther 

be successful bus radio,” Crisl 
Hulbert ‘Taft, Jr., chairman 
ELECTRIC RESISTANCE: Transit Radio board, has no rea 

— planation tor the failure. The t 
Wh —% Wisk > was tested on cconomic ground 
When electricity is forced through a mater- reports. “We tried it for five 3 

jal too small in sizé and of poor electrical looked good on paper, and it still looks 
conductivity, the power which cannot good to people who should know. But 
squeeze through is turned into heat. the we couldn't make it work out. I don't 


know why.” 


e/ements in your electric toaster for example. -e-tees O 
canwhile, what’s going t ipp 
? to all those radios? “‘We aren't taking 
ELECTRIC ARC: them out of the buses in Cincinnati 
und Washington,” Crisler say but wv 
a a oe oe are investigating the possibilit t scll- 
ing them.” 








2, or From elect 


from electrode fo electro 
<—— rode to material being heated intense 


4] \ temperatures (approx. 1],000°F) are pro- 


A | ty When a current ares th pont alror gas 





duced.. as inanare melting furnace. 


ELECTRIC INDUCTION: 


Heat is induced inan 

- the mar sot mt 5 where yin i 
ange of electrical polarity. re- 

guency).. atoms actually change direction 

as often.as $50,000 times asecond, 


DIELECTRIC: 


\ High frequency Up to 100,000,000 cycles 
Motorists at this Houston service station 


per second heats non-conductors such as 
LINDBERG get a free shot of air-conditioned air while 


Jass, plastics, woods, etc, : ; 
atic . Cooling-Off Period 
*ENOT INCLUDING FRICTION, ETC. ENGINEERING CO. | ‘ius aingone Continent Ol 


2485 W. HUBBARD ST. ditioner, which lowers the temperature in- 
CHICAGO /2, ILLINOIS side the car 20F in two minutes. 
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The plant 


that service 


built 








It was with mingled emotions of pride and gratitude that we 
moved to our new plant in Garden City, New York. Our pride was 
the pride of fulfilling an ideal of which the plant itself is a 
symbol. And our gratitude was for you, our customers, who 
have made everything possible. 

As we glance over the 50,000 sq. ft. of new warehouse space, 

one thought is uppermost in our minds. It is the thought that 
now as never before, the ideal of service to which our past has 
been pledged and our future dedicated, can be fully realized. 
Yes, this is the plant that service built, service we hope to have 


the privilege of proving to you. 


gkcs-$-) © —\ \-Bg-he west @te) 15 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK e Telephone: GArden City 3-5000 


Worehouse Distributors: Alloy Stainless and Carbon Steel Tubing « Alloy Bars e Aircraft and Commercial Quality—Boiler Tubes 


To -tor 





JAN STERLING has a refreshing 


drink at the Kelvinator during the 
filming of “PONY EXPRESS” 
A Paramount Picture 























® Pre-Cooler doubles the drinks 
® Spurtless, feather-touch dial 
® Sealed against noise and dirt 
® Longest life, greatest economy 
® Complete line of hand or 
foot-operated models 
® Full 5-year warranty 
For the best water cooler for YOUR needs, see 
“Kelvinator” in your phone book. Ask about 
our National User Plan for immediate service 


and delivery, coast-to-coast. Or write Kelvinator 
Woter Coolers, 104 Lucas Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


There is a better Water Cooler, it's 


hkielunatonr 


Oldest Maker of 
Electrical Retrigeration for the Home 


SPECIALTY ITEMS are Robert Knapp’s (right) bid for bigger niche in appliance field. 
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the Thing 


A buyer’s market in a depression and 
a buver’s market in prosperous times 
like these can be quite different things. 
In a depression, it’s price that counts; 
today it’s presold brand names and 
quality. 

Knapp-Monarch Co,, St. Louis small 
appliance manufacturer, stubbed its toe 
on this fact. It hurt, so Knapp-Monarch 
is reshaping its strategy along three 
lines: 

e Shrinking its line of merchan- 
dise. Formerly, it made 46 electrical 
products; now it makes only 21. 

e Upgrading the quality of this 
limited line. For example, it now has 
one quality toaster complete with all 
the gadgets, instead of several toasters, 
some quality, some stripped down. 

e Promoting its brand name by 
plugging hardest a select few quality 
products. 
eA New Viewpoint—These _ three 
moves are a complete reversal for K-M. 
Its old tactics: Make everything, push 
everything, undersell evervbody. In ef- 
fect, K-M is simply changing from a 
line manufacturer to a specialty pro- 
ducer. 

So far, Knapp-Monarch management 
thinks the new merchandising policy is 
fine. Both dollar and unit volume are 
climbing stcadily—$10.5-million, com- 
pared with $8.3-million the year before, 
and the first three months of 1953 
were up nearly 20% over the first quar- 
ter of 1952. 

¢ Slump-Proof—A good bit of misgiv- 
ing surrounded the big change at K-M, 
however. Its old method had worked 
well, too—at times, exceptionally well. 

For several years after the company 
was organized in 1925 by hardware 
salesman Andrew S. Knapp, it operated 
as a general merchandising business, 
contracting with manufacturers for its 
products. Then Knapp bought out the 
Monarch Co., a picnic-jug supplier, and 
became a manufacturer instead of a 
jobber. 

Knapp decided to build up the new 
Knapp-Monarch with such diyersity of 
operations that it would be virtually 
slump-proof. He jumped into nearly 
every small appliance field, matched 
every competitor. The strategy clicked. 
Throughout the gloomy early 1930s, 
K-M _got bigger and bigger. 

eA Scramble—During those years, 
K-M was, of course, selling in a rough- 
and-tumble market. Sprouting appli- 
ance giants like General Electric, West- 
inghouse, Sunbeam, and ‘Toastmaster 
were already experienced, battlewise 
heavyweights. But K-M had its edge. 
It would meet any price competition. If 
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in WIRE ROPE, too, it takes 
the RIGHT KIND of muscle 


The long flat muscles of the black panther give him 
the spring and suppleness he needs to survive in his 
particular environment. They're ideal for the job 
they're called upon to perform, 

So, too, with wire rope! Specific jobs call for the 
right kind of muscle; the right construction and 
lay of the rope; the right grade of steel and size 
of wire...to best withstand the destructive forces 
encountered. 

Wickwire Rope gives you the benefit of long 


experience and specialized know-how which assures 





you of exactly the right kind of rope your particular 


A YELLOW TRIANGLE job demands. 
gp on aon See your Wickwire Rope distributor or contact 


WICKWIRE ROPE our nearest sales office. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Abilene (Tex.) * Denver * Houston * Odessa (Tex.) * Phoenix * Solt Loke City * Tulse 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Los Angeles * Oakland * Portland * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston * Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit * Emienton (Po.) * New York * Philadelphia 


93308 


WICKWIRE ROPE 


CF 









@ For fast unloading and 
complete stripping of 
barges, there is nothing 
like Viking Rotary Pumps. 
If you move liquids in bulk 





— thin or viscous — and 

want to get all of the liq- 

uid paid for, ask for complete information on Viking Pumps 
Viking Pumps are built in sizes from to 1050 gallons per 

minute, in over 600 standard models —plus many special units 

Perhaps you have similar problems. If you have they can be 

answered best with Vikings from the largest selection of rotary 

pumps on the market. 


Jp \ For information on pumps designed for barge un- 
“us loading and other heavy duties, write for free bulletin 
o> series 2900. 
Sie VIKING PUMP COMPANY 
( CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 


) 


alide 


(TUNGSTEN CARBIDE) 


THE WORLD'S HARDEST METAL 


{ Many times more durable than steel, it adds 
years of life to the wearing edges of tools 





la 


fie machinery and equipment 


2 Hard as a diamond and almost Jestructible, 
' 


triples put ¢ ’ t n F 
ples jtput per man and per chine 


3 New heavy-metal alloy (17.5 specific gravity) 
has proven best for atomic radiation reening 
and for { gtior requiring Maximum weight 
nm minimum space 


Write for Catalog $2-G 


METAL CARBIDES CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 


SINTERED (TALIDE ) WOT PRESSED 
CARBIDES r CARBIDES 

















there was a market for a $2.98 fan, K-M 
found a way to build it and merchandise 
it. One sales manager recal We al- 
ways worried about the other f 
what did he have, and what is his 
price.” 

The long line came in handy too. 
K-M was able to set up s¢ 1 exclu- 
sive dealerships, because it had every- 
thing a dealer needed in small appli- 
ances. 
¢ Caught Up—This progra worked 
fairly well up through th r years 
and in the seller’s market that followed. 
The shock came in 1949 n busi- 
ness went into a slight skid but K-M 
took a real header. One official says: 
“It scemed like all our pa nistakes 
caught up with us.” 

That vear Knapp-Monarch manage- 
ment woke up to a startling realization: 
Here the company was making and 
selling as many as 25,000 appliances in 
a single day, vet a big hunk of the 
consuming public had never 1 heard 
of Knapp-Monarch. 

“We had been getting sales all these 
years without recognition; we had not 
been building a name for the future,” 
savs R. L. Weigel, director of adver- 
tising. 
eA Switch—It was at this point that 
K-M began to change its way of think- 
ing. The new plan hinged on fewer 
products. But even more nportant, 
K-M decided to develop a few products 
that were not industry staples, specialty 
items that are alwavs morc profitable 
than run-of-the-mill applian hat 
way, the company could plug its name 
as a manufacturer of quality merchan- 
dise. 

“In these items we don’t worry about 

the prices sect by other manufacturer ha 
Weigel explains. “We put everything 
we can think of into our product and 
say, ‘Here, we have something no one 
else has—something you would be 
proud to own.” 
e A New Climate—Weigel insists that 
the company did not change because it 
was a failure, and looks on the 1949 jolt 
as a happy coincidence for K-M. He 
points instead to changing market con- 
ditions. 

“Merchandise today has to be pre- 
sold,” Weigel savs. Peop! on. their 
own in the store sclect the product they 
know by name. K-M’s management in- 
tends to make Knapp-Monarch one of 
these famous names. 
¢©A Must—Preselling means advertis- 
ing, and television is a natural for ap- 
pliances. So K M Is using I'V to push 
three or four key applian that it 
feels are at their best on the screen. 
The most photogenic are probably 
K-M’s corn popper, with its eve and 
car appeal, and the automatic Chefster, 
an all-purpose table cooker that can 
easily be demonstrated 

K-M’s new specialty selling has given 


] . 
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How to save money 
on truck tires! 








#4 in a series of advertisements directed to every executive 
concerned with more efficient truck operation 








1. Investigate low-priced “bargains.” 


Naturally, it’s good sense and good 
business to get the best price obtain- 
able for anything you buy. But when 
you buy tires, remember: 


© What you are really buying is tire 
mileage. The factor that will determine 
the real price you pay is your final cost- 
per-tire-mile! 

Truck operators who base their tire 
purchases on performance, rather than 
first price, get the true bargains. 


2. Know your manufacturer! 


It is especially true of tires that name 
buying is wise buying. For—just as in 
your business—a good reputation de- 
pends, above all else, on consistent 
quality of product and service. 


® Kelly, for example. has been master- 
ing the know-how of better tire build- 
ing for more than 59 years. The Kelly 
name on a tire is your assurance of 
absolute, uncompromising quality in 
every detail. 

Note in the panel below the money- 
saving performance features you get 
as a result of famous Kelly know-how. 


3. Know your needs—exactly! 


Too many truck operators settle for 
a tire that meets their requirements 
only in a general way ... and lose, asa 
direct result, hundreds of dollars per 
truck per year! 


® When you buy tires, consider specif- 
ically the loads, speeds, off-highway 
conditions, ete., involved in your par- 
ticular trucking operation. Then choose 
a tire designed with—not one or two— 
but all of your specific requirements in 
mind. You'll be money ahead every 
time. 


To jllustrate: The rough going in 
modern heavy-load, high-speed opera- 
tion demands a tire with higher resist- 
ance to bruises and dangerous heat 
buildups. Kelly’s new truck tires were 
developed to meet precisely this need. 
And scores of tests prove that you can 
achieve record economies with the 
stronger, tougher carcass built into 
these new tires. 


4. Control tire wear! 


Take advantage of the tire mainte- 
nance service offered by your nearby 
Kelly Dealer. This is particularly im- 





of safe miles. A Kelly exclusive! 


you greater mileage, greater safety. 


reinforcements 





These extra-performance features mean money to you! 


Armorubber tread—actually outwears steel, gives you extra thousands 


Strongest “extra recap” body construction results from Kelly’s com- 
bination of pre-stretched, stabilized cord and extra live rubber ply cushioning! 
High traction tread design puts far more working rubber on road, gives 


Spiral-wrapped bead—extra-rugged, accurately positioned, with tapered 
-licks a most common source of tire failure! 








portant, for dependable, expert service 
can literally multiply the life of 
tires! And your Kelly Dealer is thor- 
oughly qualified to give just this kind 
of service. 


your 


He knows tires. And he has all of the 
equipment, data, experience and tech- 
nical skill necessary to set up a truck 
tire economy program that will give 
you the absolute maximum for your 
tire dollar. Best of all: this valuable 
service is yours FREE of extra cost when 
you authorize your Kelly Dealer to 
service your tire needs. Ask him about 
it today. 


5. Buy by the record! 


Make a cost-per-tire-mile compari- 
son! See how your present tire cost 
records stack up against factual case 
histories of companies similar to yours. 
Actual on-the-job performance is the 
best possible evidence on which to 
base any purchase. Kelly welcomes 
this kind of challenge. 


FREE—valuable case history and data 
booklets! No claims, no ‘‘sell’’—just 
plain facts and figures that tell you 
what kind of economies you can expect 
when you roll on Kellys. Write for 
them today to: The Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company, Cumberland, Md. 


There’s a tough KELLY 
for every trucking job! 





BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY 
CUT OUR POWER COSTS 


Here’s 

a ern ned ‘wsted plant of the C&EI 

Illinois. Coal a pir na 

ve silo a 

ae ws bey under-track Bi ge bo 

sl oie larry are all new. Total 

ree! ries in fuel and labor alone 

preps 51,180. The plant will pa 
f in less than seven years, Di 


nt, you can’t afford 


If you opera 
to ignore these 


owest-cost fuel. 


is today’s ! 
of 


are adequate for all needs —for hundreds 


COAL in most places 
COAL resources in America 
years to come. 
COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechan 
most efficient in the world. 


COAL prices will therefore remain the 


COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 
COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
modern combustion o handling equipment, 
vantages of well-prepared coal net even bigger savings: 


ized and by far the 


most stable of all fuels. 





F ge ed GH EFFICIENCY 
OR LOW COST 





*51,000 A YEAR! 


UP-TO-DATE COAL INSTALLATION CUT FUEL 
CONSUMPTION 20.3% ... LABOR FORCE 47%!” 


@ Low cost—high dependability—easy, safe storage— 
coal gives you all these big advantages no matter how 


you burn it. 


But you can get much more! 


Cut labor costs to a minimum—handle coal and ashes 
with automatic equipment... burn coal in a modern 
combustion installation—you'll get more BTU’s, more 
steam for every dollar spent. 

If you're planning to modernize, or if you’re build- 
ing a new plant, call in a consulting engineer. He'll 
show you how modern coal equipment, designed to 
meet your specific needs. can effect a sharp reduc- 


tion in your operating costs, 


says Mr. George E. Bennett, 
Supt. Motive Power, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad. 


“We recently modernized 

the power plant at our Oak- 

lawn Shops in Danville, Lli- 

nois. Three boilers now do 

the work that formerly required seven, We've re 
alized great savings in labor and fuel. It’s proved 
to us that, when it comes to both economy and 
efficiency, you just can't beat bituminous coal 
burned with modern equipment.” 


This is a view of the firing aisle showing the spreader 
stokers which are fed by a weigh larry. Man-days 
per week required to operate the plant have been 
reduced from 112 to 59! The three new boilers were 
installed one ata time as the old units were removed, 
thus not interrupting the operation of the shop. 


And remember, with coal you have a future de- 
pendability no other fuel can offer. America’s coal 
reserves assure an abundant fuel supply far beyond 
the productive lifetime of your plant. And to mine 
this coal, America has a highly mechanized, progres- 
sive coal industry. Few American industries of any 
type can match the productivity and increasing effi- 
ciency of this nation’s coal-mining companies. You 
can count on coal’s economy, on coal’s dependable 


supply—right now and for the future, too! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INS/7ITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 








its selling force a boost, too. It’s larger 
—42 men, compared with 25 four years 
" <P a trained to handle terri 
hit torial advertising and yromotional 
And vl does Hic Company have work. Every 1 for : xample, is 
ie equipped with ‘TV film shorts that he 
for employees mM the Way] of offers to stations in his territory. ‘They 
run anywhere from 30 sec. to 3 min., 
plug the key, upgraded appliai 

Grou; Insurance 2 e Better Relations—Dealer relations 
[Pp rs have also come in for a face lifting. 
Rather than try for exclusives—a_ re 

striction that often scares off prospe: 
tive dcalers—K-M gives the dealers what 
they want to sell, what they think they 
can move. Good examples are the four 
products displayed by Robert Knapp 
(picture, page 50), president of the 
company and son of founder Andrew 

Knapp, who is now board chairman. 
Knapp-Monarch feels it is staking its 
future on selling the specialties that 
mect the market demands of these 
dealers, as well as on creating the de- 
mand for K-M products by advertising 

these specialties. 











Houston Finds a Cure 
For Shoplifting Spate 


U.S. merchants have had a pack of 
trouble from shoplifters late! BW — 
Nov.152,p58). ‘To curb the pilfering, 
Detroit and other cities ha nploved 
the crackdown, all-out campaign tech- 
nique. The latest to try it ouston— 


Acemplete plan of qroup benelits. | | ic satis ii 
worth of goods a weck, according to 

e the Houston Retail Merchants Assn.— 

worked out With MEW YORI LIFE! found the method extremely efficient. 

cs e Action—[louston merchant did 

a plenty of spadework in preparation for 
the crackdown. Employe were 

trained to detect shoplifters, and special 


detection devices, such as on miur- 


Rs. HE TOOK THE JoR taining good employee relations— rors, were put in stores. 
T 


helps reduce absenteeism and turn- Merchants also enlisted the coopera- 














Every day, more and more employ- 


. ; over—attracts new employees tion of the city police, the ts, and 
ers find that the feeling of security I . ‘ 
: District Attorney William A. Scott. 


Group s ‘ ° @o » » ) age > ‘or ‘ . ste . 
roup Insurance gives employees New York Life, with a complete Scott was especially interested because 


proves to be mighty good business. line of Group Insurance coverages he thinks manv_ teenager raduate 
To the employee and his dependents including Group Annuities, can help from pilfering to more scriol rimecs 
it means freedom from financial dis- you work outa plan that meets your Stopping them at this stag in avoid 
tress caused by sickness, accident company’s needs. Ask your New a lot of headaches. 

or death. For the employer, it serves York Life agent or your broker for e Aftermath—Crackdown day was May 


22. In the first four days of the cam- 
paign that followed, over 40 persons 
were caught. The loot ranged from 
. y ff »T) salami and ‘T-bone steaks to clocks and 
4 / 4 - 
4 4 shirts. ‘Those arrested who had _pre- 


vious convictions got from one- to five- 


INSURANCE COMPANY | vear jail terms. Most first offenders, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Pees 6 Oe 6S SonmngeT who come 


from good homes, got good | fines 
oe ; Py ier ; and stiff warnings. 

A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 By weck’s end, Houston shoplifters 
; ; were practically an extinct tribe. One 
Write for free booklet,‘ Trends in Group Coverages” by Wendell Milliman—one of store that had reported is manv as 10 


as an economical means of main- full information today. 





a series of lectures before the School of Business Administration, University of shoplifting incidents a dav said it didn’t 





Connecticut. It gives latest developments in group insurance, have even one in several days 
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Shine floor qpue— 25/5 mote tals / 


for 
the needs of every job and worker. 

So if you are setting up a new 
office, or merely modernizing, make 
sure you use Shaw- Walker through 


ERE’S another firm that discov- 
ered how to avoid renting more 
space when their offices became over- 
crowded. Instead, the Comptroller 
of this Birmingham company em- 
ployed a less costly way—used Shaw- 
Walker “‘time-engineering’’—got 25% 
more desks in less space and increas- 
ed per capita production. 

It’s for offices just such as these, 
where space is at a premium, that 
Shaw- Walker especially designed the 
“time-engineered”’ Space-Saver Or- 
ganized Desks. These revolutionary 
desks eliminate crowding and actu- 
ally help each worker get more done. 

All drawer space—every element 
—is organized to pre-position work 
and working tools, to save wasted 
motions, wasted time. 

And this is just one of the ways 


“Built Like a 
: Skyscraper” 


Shaw-Walker has been helping 
American business since 1899. Shaw- 
Walker now makes 4000 products to 
help step up office output —chairs, 
desks, Fire-Files, filing cabinets, 
loose -leaf and payroll equipment — 
everything for the office except ma- 


“Time-Engineered”’ 18 
ways to save time and 
space in every office job. 
76 models. 


Records drawer organ 
izes any reference lists 
for speed 


Built-in organizer rack { 

pre-positions working 

papers, forms, pads. - 7 
= 

Waste basket in drawer 

saves time, floor space. 


New low comfortable height (29”) speeds 
reading, writing, reaching 


The bookiet, ‘‘Time and Office Work," 


D a 


chines—each “‘time-engineered”’ 


out. It will help you stretch time—the 
most critical factor in business today. 


Rimless roll-edge top—the 
most comfortable working 
top ever invented 


Nine-compartment spa 
cious center drawer pro 
vides specific 
working tools 
clips to binders 


place for all 
from paper 


Four “‘in-drawer”" letter 
baskets organize papers 
* Pia Keep desk top clear 

File drawer with built-in tilting dividers that prevent 
folder slumping, orga es work for easy reference 


is packed with ideas for stretching 


‘office time. A wealth of information on “‘time-engineered ‘office syatemsa 


and equipment. 


36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on 


business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon !7, Michigs 








GHAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 




















Another Misco installation, 
Aid Ass'n for Lutherans Bidg., 
Appleton, Wis. Architects, 
Cram & Ferguson, Boston, 
Mass, & Maurey Lee Allen, 
Appleton, Wis. 


Trial by 


Mississippi Wire Glass ‘Standard 
of Safety For Over Half a Century 


Wire glass is the only material for glazing 
Openings that can successfully withstand the 
fury of the flames in this dramatic Under- 
writers’ Laboratory test. To qualify as 
Fire Retardant No. 32, the glass is first sub- 
jected to temperatures ranging up to 1600 
deg. F. and later to a %”" stream from a 
fire hose at 35 to 40 Ibs. pressure. Passing 
the test requires that the glass remain in the 
sash substantially unchanged except for 
cracking due to thermal shock. 


This proven material in skylights or win- 
dows can help bottle up any fire... help 
prevent it from roaring into a tragic and 
costly conflagration. 


Mississippi Wire Glass affords constant pro- 
tection in vertical shafts, exterior walls, sky- 
lights and all other places where fire or 
breakage protection is desirable. A non- 
combustible, it offers other exclusive 
features in its corrosion resistance, rigidity, 
absence of shrinkage and in glazing 
abvontages. 





Specify Mississippi Wire Gioss . . . the original 
solid wire glass upon which the Underwriters’ 
Standard was based ... the standard today by 
which all others are judged. Available 

in either hexagonal or Misco wire mesh 

in types for clear vision or diffusion. 

Carried in stock by distributors of 

quality gloss everywhere 


Send for Catalog No. 53. 
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Trade Riding Mink Too Hard 


Industry spokesman says overemphasis on mink hurts 


fur trade as a whole . 


food chains go to work on beef 


sales . . . synthetics push wool .. . supers’ gains slow down. 


“The fur trade at the present time is 
floundering,” said Nathaniel Berman, 
exccutive director of the American Fur 
Merchants’ Assn., last week. 

The vearly figures for fur excise taxes 
collected by the federal government, 
which were cited by Berman in_ his 
annual report, tell the story. The fur 
industry has slipped a long way from 
the balmy days right after the war, 
when fat wartime savings burned peo 
ples’ pockets and most consumer goods 
were short—but furs weren't. 

Here are the figures: 


$97,480,959 
. 79,539,152 
61,946,246 
45,781,127 
55,408,526 
51,648,391 


For the first quarter of 1953, tax 
collections ran about $1.5-million be 
hind 1952’s first quarter. 
¢ Culprits—W hat’s the matter? 
plenty of money around. Why don't 
the furriers get more of it? 

The 20% excise tax, of course, gets 
a good deal of the blame, according 
to Berman. ‘The government's clamp 
down on furs from behind the Iron 
Curtaim—a major source of furs—is an 
other difficulty. Still another is the 
industry's failure to promote itself. (Ber 
man would like to correct this with a 
$}-million industrywide promotion.) 

But there is something clse wrong, 
savs Berman. It is the industry’s mink- 


‘| he re *s 


mindedness. 

The industry is concentrating too 
much on draping dowagers in dripping 
mink, savs Berman. It has forgotten 
the middle-income market. — Furriers 
who used to turn out middle-priced gar- 
ments have moved into mink and other 
high-priced picces in order to tap the 
postwar luxury market. “The industry,” 
warns Berman, “‘can’t rest on one or two 
items.” 


Beef 


Ihe food chains were patting them- 
selves on the back last week. The Na 
tional Assn. of Food Chains reported 
that the beef tonnage moved by retail 
chains in January had been a whopping 
52% above that moved in January, 
1952. ‘The increase in beef slaughter, 
on the other hand, had been 16%. 


How did the chains do it? NAFC 
explains it this way: 

Late last vear cattlemen warned 
NAFC that heavy beef shipments were 
on the way with the end of price con- 
trols. NAFC told the chain retailers. 
And the chains in turn began to pro- 
mote beef heavily at the retail level, 
playing up the cheaper pri 
¢ Goals—There’s still a job to do. Last 
week Sccretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson congratulated the food 
as a whole for their job with beef, then 
added that the “challenge of plenty” 
can be met with realistic pricing and 
effective merchandising 

Sell 10 Ib. more meat per ir per 
person, said Benson, and the “‘so-called 
shortage” of corn will disappear. Sell 
a quarter of a pound of butter more to 
each family per week and the butter 
surplus will melt away. 


tailers 


Synthetics 


Ihe inroads of synthetic fibers into 
wool have been deeper than anyone 
would have dared predict a few years 
ago. 

According to the 
tions’ annual report on th 
outergarment business, only 19 of 
all outergarments sold last fall were all 
wool. That was a decided drop from 
the vear betore when the figure stood 
at 30%. ‘There was also a slight drop 
in the woolsvnthetic mixtu from 
15% to 13%). 

Meanwhile,  all-svnthetic 
ments claimed no less than 61% of 
the market. 


Fairchild Publica- 


lhe n’s 


outcrgar- 


Supermarkets 


Last weck the members of the Super 
Market Institute, 12,000 strong, met 
in Cleveland for the organization’s 
16th annual mecting. Here were the 
supermarketeers’ major preoccupations 
as thev mulled over the 1953 conven 
tion theme, “How to sell more—profit- 
ablv” 

Costs. Expense ratios were higher last 
vear than in 1951, said 74 of the 
operators. And 57% said that they 
wound up with a lower net after taxes. 
Sales. The SMI members, who operate 
3,995 supers, reported sales in 1952 
totaling $3.3-billion. That’s an_ in- 
crease of 14% over the previous year's 
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volume. However, the rate of increase 
has slowed down. The gain had been 
21% the year before. 

Expansion. Growing competition isn’t 
fazing the super operators. Nearly half 
(49%) plan to expand this year. Last 
year 44% expanded their operations. 
Research. Stop & Shop’s William Ap- 
plebaum, head of SMI’s Research Ad- 
visory Committee, announced the or- 
ganization’s new exchange program for 
gathering operating statistics (BW— 
Mavy23'53,p52). Also on the agenda: 
a survey tracing the nature and cause 
of damages to goods from store back 
to manufacturer. 

Mergers. There are more and more 
mergers in the supermarket business. 
Reason: The industry is now old 
enough for a lot of operators to have 
acquired gray hair—and a desire for an 
casy life on capital gains. 

Gadgets. Among the cost-saving gadg- 
ets that grocers looked over with in- 
terest were (1) a machine called a 
Return-O-Mat that collects empty bot- 
tles for refund and automatically tots 
up on a slip of paper how much refund 
money the customer gets, and (2) some- 
thing called the Can-Do that straight- 
ens out dented cans at the rate of 15 
a minute without tearing the labels. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Price cuts for over 3,000 items—averag- 
ing 6% below the general catalog—are 
listed in Sears, Roebuck’s midsummer 
sales catalog. This is usual procedure 
for Sears, although last fall it carried the 
custom even further: The 1952-1953 
midwinter sales catalog showed price 
cuts on 5,000 items. 

* 


Philip Morris reports sales of $315-mil- 
lion for its fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
compared with $307-million last year. 
The company gives three reasons for 
the gain: (1) national recognition of 
its Dunhill brand; (2) the new king- 
size Philip Morris it introduced five 
months ago; (3) February’s lifting of 
price controls, which allowed hikes. 
e 
Night openings: As the stores go, so go 
the banks. In Salt Lake City, as in 
many other cities, downtown stores stay 
open Monday nights. Now, the First 
Security Bank will do the same, staying 
open until 8 p.m. The bank also works 
until 6 p.m. Fridays, but closes Satur- 
days. 
; * 

No correlation: In comparing April fac 
tory sales this year with those last year, 
the American Home Laundry Mfgrs. 
Assn. found that while washers were 
up 32.8% and ironers up 57.5%, dryers 


slipped off 20.9%. 
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THERE’S 
NEVER 
BEEN 

A 
PRODUCT 
MADE 


THAT COULDN‘T HAVE BEEN MADE BETTER 


We learned this long, long ago, in 1908, our first year of making 


corrugated shipping containers. It’s still true today, and it will al- 


ways be true, of every product, including yours and ours. But 


through 45 years of concentration on container making we've de- 


veloped the techniques, amassed the knowledge and built the facil- 


ities to produce in volume the best possible shipping container for 


any given customer at any given time. We've acquired virtually un- 


limited raw material sources and created a completely integrated 


operation. Right now our researchers, engineers and on-the-line 


producers are continually bettering our products. And many of 


America’s most astute shippers, both large and small, are calling 


on us to fill their needs. If this suggests that we could produce a 


safer, more trustworthy, more economical shipping container for 


your product, that’s what we had in mind. Put your problem to us. 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, IIl. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Hartford City, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Muncie, Ind. 
Vincennes, Ind. 


Washington, Ind. 


Holland, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Utica, N.Y. 


‘ a 


Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
Pictsburgh, Penna. 
Winchester, Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Senioel Gin. Indiana 





UGATED PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Southern Paperboard 
Corporation 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 


wearin 





It would be easier 
o manufacture only one type 


of microfilmer but... 


Recordak’s aim is to bring the advantages 
of modern microfilming to all companies at 
minimum cost. 


But with only one microfilmer—or two 
—this would be an impossibility. Require- 
ments vary much too much. The ideal micro- 
filmer for one company could be an unwise 


investment down the street. 


Consequently, Recordak has designed its 
line of microfilmers with all requirements and 
all budgets in mind. 


Whatever features you need—Kecordak 
has; whatever features you doa’t need— 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer, with 40-1 
reduction ratio (obtained with one of 4 available 
lens kits), gives you the greatest number of pictures 
at lowest per-picture cost. Built-in automatic feeder 
feeds up to 500 documents per minute. All controls 
at finger tips. Other accessory lens kits, at slight ad- 
ditional cost, permit microfilming at reduction ratios 
of 32-1, 24-1, and 19-1. Prices, without film reader: 
Purchase, $1800; Rental, $40 per month. 


you needn't buy. Thus, Recordak has made 
it possible for even the smallest users to 
gain savings proportionate to those realized 
by the largest Recordak users. 


Write today for full details on the line of 

Recordak Microfilmers and film 
now offered on an attractive purchase or rental 
basis. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Kastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
NOTE: If you now own a Recordak Microfilmer 
which no longer meets your increased volume, 
there’s another Recordak Microfilmer which will 
+ +» mosi economically! 


All prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 


readers 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer is the ideal 
microfilmer for small concerns; also, in many cases, 
the ideal auxiliary microfilmer for large users. It is 
semi-automatic in operation—you simply press a 
button to get the picture ... and up to 40 pictures 
can be taken in a minute’s time. A film reader is an 
integral part of this compact, versatile machine, 
Purchase Price, $525 to $1350, according to model. 
Rental Price, $17.50-$25 per month, 





The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer records 
documents up to |f inches wide across the full 
width of 16mm film—fronts, or fronts and backs, 
consecutively. The ideal machine where require- 
ments are moderate and larger size images are 
preferred. Prices, without film reader: Purchase, 
$450 to $1550, depending upon model; Rental, 
$25-337.50 per month, including film reader. 


The Recordak Triplex Micro- 
filmer records documents down 
one side of the film, up the other 
fronts, or fronts and backs, con 
secutively, High reduction ratio, 
35-1. Accommodates automatic 
feeder for high-speed operation 
and auxiliary film units for record 
ing on the full width of the film at 
reduction ratios of 24-1 and 19-1 
Prices, without film reader: Pur- 
chase, $2000 to $2900, according 
to model; Rental, $52.50-857.50 
per month, 


The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer records the 
fronts and backs of documents simultaneously — 
side by side on the film at a 35-1 reduction ratio. 
Accommodates automatic feeder, and accessory 
film units for recording documents down one side 
of film, up the other; and for recording on the full 
film width. Many exclusive features. Prices, with- 
out film reader: Purchase, $1950 to $3000, aecord- 
ing to serial number; Rental, $67.50 per month, 


You can save with Recordak...because you can choose 


And remember these extra values, too: DO =i 


*WNiversPe 


RECORDAK specializes in micro- 
filming only ... has been analyzing 
the needs of business for 25 years. 
A nation-wide stoff of specialists is 
olwoys at your call. 


RECORDAK film, lenses, and micro- 
filmers are made by Kodak... 
which is assurance in itself of top 
quality and performance. 


RECORDAK maintains 26 conveni- 
ently located film processing sta- 
tions. Your microfilms are processed 
the some day they are received by 
skilled specialists using high-speed 
professional equipment. 


RECORDAK Field 

can \oint to the savings of 65 dif- 
ferent types of business, thousands 
of concerns, 


SRECORDLRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodok Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 


and its application to business routines 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark 





Yardstick to Measure 


thie te 


@ United Parcel Service thinks it's getting nearer to 


that goal with its forced-choice ratings. 


@ The trick is to take the personal slant out of an 


executive's rating of subordinates. 


The forced-choice ques- 


tionnaire makes it harder for rater to inject likes and dislikes. 


@ Cold statistics, however, are combined in the end 


with personal judgment to produce a size-up of a man's 


executive potential. 


All companies like to know how their 
executives stack up im ability and po- 
tential. One way of finding out is by 
peniodic merit reviews 

But you don’t always get the whole 
answer by just sitting around a_ table 
and discussing your subordinates. ‘Vhat 
leaves too much room for personal likes 
or dislikes that have little to do with 
the quality of the individual performing 
the job. 

Actually, 
more likely to overrate 
rate a man. Psychologists have 
working for years to climinate this ten 
dency. One way, the psychologists say, 
is to train the raters, but even this 
personal feelings com 


judgment — is 
than to under 
been 


subj ctive 


doesn't 
pletely 
¢ Unstacking the Corks—United Parcel 
Service has been trying to improve its 
system of evaluation by using a forced 
iddition to the usual 
subjective opinions about the perform 


CTASC 


choice method in 


of its executives. 
korced choice is what the 
plies. It’s a way of presenting a number 
of descriptive and foreing 
the rater to choose that best de 
man rated. In the 
process, the rater doesn’t know which 
statements count for or against the man 
he’s rating. And so he can’t stack the 
cards either way. 
¢ Human Element—Still, vou can’t use 
forced choice alone. The Army devel 
oped this method and tried it in 1947, 
‘Then it had to discard the idea five 
vears later. Officers didn’t take kindly 
to a system that didn’t permit them to 
know how they were rating. 

On the other hand, a completely 
subjective appraisal often leads into an 
other Army situation. During the war, 
there were instances where 90% of the 
officers in a unit were'being rated supe 
rior or excellent, and hardly anyone 
was rated as low as average. 

e Middle Course—United Parcel wants 


ance 
name i 


statements 
those 


scribe the being 


62 


objectivity without climinating man 
agement judgment. It doesn’t want its 
executives to feel that their own likes 
and dislikes are being completely ig- 
nored in favor of an impersonal statis- 
tical tool over which they have no con- 
trol. Yet it thinks the forced-choice 
questionnaire 1s leading to more accu- 
racy in executive appraisals. 
Ihe use of forced choice 
ment appraisal was developed during 
the last war by Marion W. Richardson, 
a New York management consultant, 
with a group of personnel technicians. 
It has since been used at Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.) to appraise supervisors (BW 
Oct.18'52,p186). United Parcel is the 
first to apply forced choice ia evaluat 
ing management above the lower eche- 
lons—some 500 men at UPS from night 
supervisor up to the top 
e Scattered Offices—Unitcd Parcel is a 
company with far-flung operations. Its 
service of delivering customer purchases 
from department scattered 
across the country in 13 metropolitan 
areas. With such dispersal, UPS’ top 
management can’t rely on 
sonal observation in appraising 


In manage 


stores 18 


close pel 
its Cx- 
ecutives. 

In 1946 UPS asked its 
using their knowledge and records, to 
grade their subordinates. At cach level, 
ratings in the highest 10% and lowest 
10% were set aside to be 
standard. 

In 1948 UPS called in Richardson, 
Bellows, Henry & Co. to draw up a 
forced-choice questionnaire, using rat- 
ings as standards. After cight months 
of field work with UPS management— 
getting ideas on what makes a good 
UPS executive—the consultants came 
up with a management performance re- 
port. 
¢ The Mechanics—The UPS system 
consists of two parts. The first, based 
on forced choice, requires an analysis 
of qualities and capabilities of the per 


executives, 


used as a 


E tl 

son being rated. ‘The 
equivalent to the usual subjective judg 
ment type of inquiry—calls for the 
evaluator to give his opinion on how 
good he thinks the subordinate is in 
his current job, and how much growth 
potential the man has. 

The ordinary forced-choice ap 
praisal report is constructed so that th 
rater can’t build up or knock down hi 
subordinates’ abilities. There are 10 
blocks of five statements: two favorabl 
descriptions, two unfavorabl nd on 
neutral. ‘The rater makes a choice on 
how well cach statement describes the 
man rated, ranging from best to poorest 
fit. 
¢ For Example—A sample block might 
contain these statements describing the 
man being rated: (1) make 1 extra 
effort to improve himself, doing 
everything possible to keep costs down, 
(3) a good spirit exists among his men, 
(4) too casily diverted from hi 
tives, (5) cannot handl 
of his job at the same time 

Two favorable statement uch as 
(1) and (3) might appear of equal \ 
to a rater. In top management 
though, the presence of good morale 
among an cxecutive’s subordinat 3) 
might be more important to the entire 
organization than what the man does 
for himself (1). Not knowing which 
counts most with the company, the 
rater is likely to rate objectively on 
these and other choices 

In the UPS report, each block also 
written iments 
inn the 


] 
xpDialn or 


scconw art 


obj 


details 


1 
several 


ile 


book, 


provides space for 
that might improve the word 
next questionnaire, as well 

back up the scoring in a special case 

As indicated by the Army expcricnee, 
the forced-choice method i iewhat 
controversial. UPS has taken the basi 
ideas of the and adapted it to 
fit its own needs 

For instance, 
svstem a rating; 
reporting. 

The initial work that had be 
by the consultants was refined to fit an 
industrial situation and to match the 
needs of executive appraisal 

UPS believes it has improved on the 
forced-choice idea as developed by the 
psvchologists, cnough so that objections 
such as those raised by other companies 
have been overcome. 

The second part of UPS’ report is a 
straight expression of opinion 
well the reviewer thinks the man does 
his job and whether he can go further. 
UPS thinks the reviewer can make a 


scheme 


they don’t call their 


instead it is sidered 


nN done 


on how 
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How banks help coffee-makers 
fill 293,884,843 cups a day 


We'LL WAGER almost every topic under 
the sun has been discussed during 
“coffee-breaks.” But we bet you've never 
considered all the coffee men from 
grower to grocer who work to make that 
cup of coffee easy to get and with a fla- 
vor just right for you. It takes care, inge- 
nuity and bank money. 


Here’s the story 
The grower nurses his coffee trees like 
children, Each crop is carefully harvest- 
ed, dried, washed, graded and bagged 
for overseas shipment. The importer sells 
to the roaster who blends and roasts the 
coffee beans to pique your palate with 
rich flavor and aroma. He then grinds for 
your coffee-maker; vacuum-packs, pres- 
sure packs or produces “instants” for 


It’s a “break” for Coffee! 


your taste, pocketbook and convenience. 


“Sounds great,” you say, “but you 
mentioned banks and money?” 


Right! Bank money helps all the way 
with growers, shippers, importers 
roasters and wholesale and retail gro- 
cers. Here’s how: 

Keeping coffee in the black 
Bank loans start with the raw, green 
beans, and follow millions of them in 
the hold of a ship headed for the States. 
That cargo got under way faster, thanks 
to a letter of credit opened by the bank 
at the request of the importer. 

And then come the roasters. They de- 
pend on money from the bank to meet 
payrolls and keep their plants equipped 
with the newest time- and labor-saving 
machinery. 


Getting closer to your coffeepot, both 





the distributor and retailer periodical] 
call on a bank to finance opel! itions that 
help to bring you all of the 
brands. So you can se 
break it is for coffee to have a bank al 
ways in the background 


le ading 


what a great 


It’s competitive banking’s job to mah 
the community’s idle money available 
whenever and wherever business find 


opportunities for profitable enterprise 


Under these conditions the commu 
nity benefits. There are jobs for men and 
women, returns for investors and mate 


rial advantages for all the people 
Chase National Bank i proud of bank 


ing’s contribution to the prosperity of 


America. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit nau « Corporation) 





Here is the answer 


to your office copying 

problems in this small 
inexpensive machine 
designed to use the 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY'S 


amazing new 


VERIFAX PROCESS 


Photostat 
Instant Copier 


(FOR USE IN ANY OFFICE — EVERYWHERE) 
IT WILL MAKE THREE OR MORE 
BLACK-ON-WHITE COPIES OF 
PRACTICALLY ANY ORIGINAL | 

UP TO 814” x 14” IN ONE 
MINUTE READY TO USE! ‘4 


5, 





a] 'T TAKES UP LESS THAN TWO 
SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR SPACE 
ON DESK OR TABLE... IT CAN 
BE USED UNDER ANY NORMAL 
LIGHTING AT ANY TIME... 
BY ANYONE IN THE OFFICE. 











The Puotrostat INSTANT COPIER 15 
designed to get the very best results 
from the new EastMAN Kopak Com- 
PANY'S VERIFAX process... a truly 
revolutionary method of making copies 
of anything typed, printed, written or 
drawn. It is entirely different from, and 
should not be confused with, any pre- 
viously known process. No other office 
copying equipment can equal the versa- 
tility and Aexibility obtainable with the 
combination of the new PHoTOSTAT 
INSTANT Copter and the VERIFAX pro- 
cess. (And it is fully guaranteed by 
Photostat Corporation!) 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS BEFORE PUR. 
CHASING ANY OFFICE PHOTO-COPYING EQUIPMENT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


295 STATE STREET _ 
ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


or any service office in our principal 
cities and in Canada 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade mark 
Of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 





better judgment after he has analyzed 
the man’s qualities in the forced-choice 
part of the questionnaire. 

¢ Two-Man Job On—Each rating is 
done by the subject’s immediate su- 
perior and the next man above the 
superior. Both discuss the man being 
rated until they arrive at what they 
think is a fair score on each of the 
50 forced-choice statements. The two 
men working together on the same re 
port probably get better results than 
one alone: The immediate superior 
knows the details of his subordinate’s 
daily work, while the executive next up 
the ladder has a broader perspective 
of the company’s requirements. 

If a discrepancy shows up between 
(1) subjective judgments made in the 
second part of the questionnaire and 
(2) the results of the forced-choice part, 
the two reviewers again confer to reach 
agreement. 

If a conflict remains, the subjective 

opinion is accepted as final. 
e Side Effects—In using forced choice, 
UPS says it wants something more than 
accuracy. Vor one thing, it hopes its 
executives will get a knack of evaluating 
subordinates better and, at. the 
time, spot the chinks in their own 
supervision. 

Then, too, in the process of taking 
a harder and better look at its men, 
UPS thinks it can uncover people with 
high potential sooner than it might 
otherwise. 


Same 


a 


Executive at Work 


For the busy management man who wants 
to use his lunch or dinner hour working, 
Chandler's Restaurant in New York is pro- 
viding a dictating service—using a Danish- 
made Rex Recorder—that fills the bill. Be- 
fore the meal, the dictating machine is 
pushed to his table, records his memo or 
letter. While the executive eats, a stenog- 
rapher transcribes the dictation, hands him 
the typed copy. 


MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Standard Oil Co. of Indiana is donating 
$150,000 to college associations of 14 
midwestern states. The midwest groups 
—like those in Ohio and New England 
(BW—Dec.6’52,p84)—were formed to 
solicit and distribute jointly corporate 
donations on an equitable basi 
the member colleges. 

s 
The New York Central RR has named 
Frederick N. Nye to the new post of 
director of transportation research. The 
group will search for new operating 
methods and potential new markets for 
railroad freight transportation 

° 
General Electric Co.’s 17 top market 
ing executives are attending four 
week advanced marketing seminar in 
New York City sponsored by GE and 
led by business administration profes 
sors from U.S. schools. GI ivs 200 
of its executives will eventually take this 
and similar courses 

° 
Exactly 29,134 employees of th 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana received 
shares this vear under Standard 
bonus plan, in which 95% of 
personnel is enrolled. The stock was 
worth over $3.3-million on the day the 
distribution was made. 

es 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. and the 
Pennsylvania RR are joining cight other 
Pittsburgh companics in setting up a 
work-study scholarship program at Pitts 
burgh University. Under the plan, quali 
fied high-school graduates who 
regular employees of one of the 10 com 
panies will receive full pay and tuition 
costs while studying for deg: it the 


university's cnginecring scho 


among 


Stand 
416.987 
stock 


ompany 


become 


* 
Northwestern National Life 
Co. says in a survey of 131 colleges that 
starting salaries of graduates is up 10% 
from last vear. The 1953 averages: men 
with bachelor degrees, $290 to $310 a 
month; business administration majors, 
$310 to $330; holders of iginecring 
degrees, $325 to $375 


Insurance 


6 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo. is giving $100,000 toward the 
building of a high school and civic cen 
ter in the school district in which its 
plant is located. 

s 
John W. Barriger, who left the presi- 
dency of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville RR late last year to become 
vice-president and director of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, is 
heading back to Chicago to be vice- 
president of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. 
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ACIDIZING SERVICE INCREASED 
OUTPUT OF CITY’S WATER WELL 


Water production increased over 900%; 


drawdown decreased by 29 feet! 


SY 


This well supplies a small midwestern town with a 
good share of its water. When water production dropped 
to 87 gpm with a 40-foot drawdown, city engineers 
called Dowell. 


Dowell studied samples of the deposit taken from the 
well and prepared a chemical solvent designed to 
remove it. As a result of the treatment, production 
increased to 800 gpm with an 11-foot drawdown. 

The inhibited acids and other special chemicals used 
by Dowell are designed to remove scale and corrosion 


products from well screens, tubing and from pumping 


equipment and to enlarge the water passages in the 
producing formation itself. Dowell inhibitors protect 
well equipment from metal loss during the treatment. 
Tasteless, odorless, non-toxic inhibitors are used by 
Dowell when water is produced for domestic or com- 


mercial consumption. 


Dowell engineers bring all the necessary chemicals, 
pump trucks and control equipment right to your well, 
For more information on water-well acidizing contact 
the Dowell office nearest to you; or, if you prefer, 


write directly to Tulsa, Dept. F-10, 


DOWELL SERVICE 


Over 100 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


Boilers * Condensers * Heat Exchangers * Cooling Systems 
Pipe Lines * Piping Systems * Gas Washers « Process Towers 


Process Equipment + Evaporators « Filter Beds 


Tanks 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 
DOWELL INCORPORATED ¢ TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 





Big News in Rooting and Siding! 
REYNOLDS Lifetime ALUMINUM INDUSTRIAL CORRUGATED 
NOW 48" WIDE EMBOSSED...IN 
ADDITION TO STANDARD 35” 





s 


= -5 


..» For Lower Installed Cost, eeacnpuce: 


Improved Appearance! ee 0.032 inch (22 U. S. 
FINISH: Embossed. 
LENGTHS: 5’, 5’ 6”, 6’, 6’ 6”, 7’, 7’ 6”, 8, 
New 48” width adds important extra economy to the advantages that oe. +. ee. we. we a, iY. 1 &. 
have made Reynolds Aluminum Industrial Corrugated a sweeping suc- 12’. (Special lengths cut to order subject to 
cess throughout industry... rustproof permanence, lowest maintenance, inquiry.) 


high insulation. With these new wider sheets, side laps take 30% less WIDTH: Over all width 48'4", nominal cov- 
erage 45'3”, 1% corrugations side lap. 

CORRUGATION: Pitch 2.667” center to 

center, depth %”, 18 crowns, 18 valleys, one 

; ' edge up, opposite edge down. 

Industrial Corrugated, in mill finish, also available...same thickness, WEIGHT: 56 pounds per 100 square feet of 

length and corrugation specifications, formed sheet. 


metal, 30% fewer fasteners...and there are 30% fewer sheets to handle. 
With the new stipple-embossed finish, the wider-spaced laps tend to dis- 
appear...making a handsome, uniform, textured effect, Standard 35” 





NEW RIBBED-EMBOSSED SIDING 


Specified for GE’s vast new Appliance Park at Buechel, 
Ky. (one unit shown, left), this siding combines modern 
architectural beauty with all the advantages of alu- 
minum. Low in applied cost. Stipple-embossed finish. 
Sheet: -over 32”. 19 lengths from 5’ to 13’ 10”. Metal 
thickness .032”. 








Call on Reynolds for literature, technical assistance and application details ..offices in principal cities. Check your classified phone book for our 


listing under ‘Building Materials,” Or write Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products Division, 2042 South Ninth St., Louisville 1, Kentucky. 








WIDER SCOPE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL NOISE 
REDUCTION! 


4 


Installation in Naval Ordnance Plant, Pomona, 
Calif., operated by the Pomona Division of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation to build 
guided missiles. 


REYNOLDS Lifetime ALUMINUM 
ACOUSTICAL SYSTEM 


Effective noise reduction and consequent 
increased efficiency and safety can now be 
brought to any large area—at low cost, 
with minimum work interruption. 
Installation is high-speed...large per- 
forated panels of Reynolds Aluminum, 
in natural or white finish, supported on 
aluminum angles or T-sections, with 
sound-absorbent backing above. Any sec- 
tion movable for access to utilities. Ceil- 
ing is modern in design, low in mainte- 
nance, fire resistant, high in thermal insu- 
lation, adaptable to any air-conditioning. 
Millions of square feet have already 
been installed and millions more are 
being specified. Write for literature 
and list of Franchised Applicators. 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louis- 
ville 1, Kentucky. 
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A Boost for School Donations 


If a New Jersey court decision is upheld, a company 
can donate money to colleges without having to prove that 
it will benefit directly. 


A college donation is a subject that’s 
more likely to turn up at a board meet- 
ing today than ever before. But there 
has been one stumbling block to busi- 
ness help to colleges—wrangling among 
businessmen, educators, and stockhold- 
ers over the question: Can a company 
donate money to a school without get- 
ting a direct return? 

Two weeks ago the New Jersey Su- 
perior Court went a long way toward 
settling the problem. Judge Alfred A. 
Stein ruled that a company donation 
to Princeton University made by A. P. 
Smith Mfg. Co. with no strings as to 
its use by the school was legal. If 
upheld on appeal, the decision will 
give New Jersev businesses a free hand 
in making general donations to colleges. 
Other states might take the hint. 
¢ No Benchmarks—Until the New 
Jersev decision, the whole idea of busi- 
ness aid to education hung under a 
legal cloud. For more than 30. years 
there had been no major test cases 
to decide the power of company direc- 
tors to vote general conteiaaiieta to 
education. A dissenting stockholder 
could take a well-aimed potshot at any 
such plans, charge the directors with 
giving away money that was not theirs. 

I'he last major decision on the sub- 
ject came in 1922. At that time, a 
federal court in an Armstrong Corp. 
Co. case ruled that a company could 
contribute funds to some local schools 
on the condition that it could benefit 
directly by drawing on the potential 
services of trained students. But it was 
up to the company to prove it. 

I'he New Jersey decision went a lot 
further than that. The case got down 
to brass tacks on the question of dona- 
tions made with no directions on how 
the money must be used by the school, 
and with no apparent tangible benefits 
to the company. Judge Stein took the 
approach that companics don’t have to 
prove that reasonable donations are 
beneficial; on the face of it, they are. 
¢ No Profit—The dissenting stockhold- 
ers of A. P. Smith, an East Orange 
(N. J.), hydraulics manufacturer, sought 
to bar the company from making a 
$1,500 donation to Princeton, voted 
in July, 1951, “toward the mainte- 
nance of the university.” 

They charged it was beyond the com- 
pany’s power to make such a donation, 
since it could not prove direct benefit. 
The use of company funds, they held, 
was restricted to making profits by 
Smith’s charter issued in 1896 and by a 


New Jersey 1875 statute under which 
the company was incorporated. 

¢ Far-Reaching—In 1930 and again in 
1950, the state passed laws that author- 
ized companies to make charitable con 
tributions “conducive to the better 
ment of social and condi 
tions.” Smith’s stockholders questioned 
whether they applied to Smith, how 
ever, since the company was incor 
porated before the laws were enacted 
If thev did, said the dissenters, the 
statutes were invalid because they pro- 
vided for unconstitutional 
stockholder property without their con 
sent or compensation. 

This last point has an unportant 
bearing in 28 other states that hav 
similar statutes, none of which was 
put on the law books before 1917. An 
unfavorable ruling might leave many 
companies that received charters before 
the laws were passed unauthorized to 
make donations similar to Smith's. 
¢ Implicit—-In reply to the dissenting 
stockholders, Smith’s directors main 
tained that the Princeton donation was 
made not just out of the goodness of 
their hearts, but to promote the busi 
ness. They pointed to public relations 
benefits and the fact that Princeton 
was a potential source of trained per 
sonnel for Smith’s future management 

To nail down its case, Smith called 
in two business bigwigs who are also 
heads of the new Council for Educa 
tion—Frank W. Abrams, chairman of 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), and Irving 
S. Olds, past chairman of U.S. Steel 
Corp.—to _ testify. Both emphasized 
that it was the duty of business to help 
colleges fill their deficit gaps 
¢ Solemn Duty—Judge Stein 
the company’s argument further. He 
called the donation a part of the ines 
dental power implied in any corporat 
charter, but he added it mat 
be regarded as a major, though unwrit 
ten, corporate power. It is even more 
than that... it amounts to a solemn 
duty.” Furthermore, Judge Stein held, 
the New Jersey statutes authorizing the 
donations apply to all 
regardless of when chartered 

The New Jersev decision is not the 
last word on the subject so far as 
Smith’s stockholders — are 
They are appealing to New 
Supreme Court, and hearings ar 
scheduled to get under way this month 
But there’s no doubt that the case 
for corporate donation to education ha 
received a healthy push 
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e“you name it...1 helped make it!’ 

















(ilue for antagonistic surfaces 


I’m never perplexed very long. About glue! Even when lami- 
nating difficult and varied surfaces that bristle with resistance. 
Like acetate, lacquer and polyethylene-coated kraft. Or pliofilm, 
acetate and polyethylene sheeting. For advertising displays. 
And packages. Emulsion adhesives dry to a clean, colorless, 
transparent film. Eliminate inflammable solvents. Reduce dry- 
ing time from days to several hours, 

... and listen! 

@ “you name it... 1 helped make it!” Watch label adhesives 
at work. Protecting product identity by holding tight to cello- 
shane, foil or paper labels. And to bottles that often reach 
labeling machines greasy, wet or hot. Filled with mineral oil, 
olives, salad dressing. The NATIONAL touch is everywhere. Glue 
applied through imaginative research and service. To every 
item of daily life. 


e 
STARCHES Conta »nesives 


RESYNS® 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 





Title That Fits 
A Top Steel Job 


Republic Steel Corp. has added a 
rare title to its list of officers. Probably 
the first top organizational change 
made since the company was formed. 
The new position—assistant president 
and first vice-president—was created for 
Thomas F. Patton, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel. 
¢ One in a Million—There are a lot 
of administrative assistants and “‘assist- 
ants to” floating around, but formal 
assistant presidents are rare finds. 

The title was chosen for Patton be- 
cause Republic figured it more nearly 
describes the responsibilities and duties 
of the job. When the president, 
Charles M. White, isn’t around, the 
assistant president carries White's re- 
sponsibilities. The title of executive 
vice-president, in  Republic’s eyes, 
doesn’t carry enough weight. 
¢ Third Man—In the formal announce- 
ment, Patton was described as_ third 
ranking officer, under White and Tom 
M. Girdler, chairman. He'll have under 
his wing financial, accounting, pur- 
chasing, order, traffic, legal, claims, and 
public and labor relations departments 

The move will give Patton more time 
to devote to sales, operating matters, 
and long-range planning than before. 


B-School Speeds Up 
Course for Executives 


Business is going to get a chance to 
use Harvard’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration to train smart 
young executives for bigger things 

The school, already a pioneer in its 
13-week advanced management course, 
has laid out a longer 16-month program. 
This will handle about 80 younger man- 
agement men at a time. ‘To attend, you 
must be between 28 and 35, have five 
to 10 years business experience with 
some administrative responsibility, and 
be sponsored by your company 

There are no academic entrance re- 
quirements, but those who finish the 
course qualify for a Master of Business 
Administration degree. 

The course, somewhat similar to that 
given by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology through the Alfred P. 
Sloan scholarships, is much the sam« 
as the regular two-year Harvard business 
curriculum. However, the school’s reg 
ular first year work is concentrated in 
four months; the last months coin 
cide with the regular classes. Students 
in the short course will be grouped to- 
gether. Harvard officials expect com- 
panies to send men who look “unusu- 
ally promising” as future top executives. 
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Here’s a micrometer test being made on a new 
standard G-E fractional-horsepower motor used to 


drive a portable vegetable peeler. After a run which 
approximated peeling 300 lbs. of vegetables per day 
for 3 years, this vertically mounted, all-angle 
sleeve-bearing motor showed no appreciable shaft 


or bearing wear...and no motor maintenance 
was required during the entire test period. 

Use of this versatile G-E motor for difficult jobs 
may offer a money saving advantage for your prod- 





Where product reputation depends on motor life... 
G.E. gives you more for your motor dollar 


uct—and at the same time help to assure your 
product reputation. 

Continuous research plus up-to-date manufactur 
ing processes enable G.E. to offer you a complete 
line of motors... . from 1/200 hp up to 65,000 hp. 
For complete information on the all-new fractional 
hp motor and the famous Tri-Clad* line, contact 
your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office or 
Authorized G-E Distributor. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 647-4 


"Reg. Trade-mark General Electric Co 
9 


GENERAL 
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GOLF comes first in day of Frank Ma- HE’S OFF ON FLYING trip to inspect nearby OFFICE and triple role of v-p, director, 
gee, a top Alcoa man, but soon... plant, then back to Pittsburgh . . . and general production manager 
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FREE-WHEELING, Magee is product of a system at Alcoa that gives executives wide range, full responsibility 


Frank Magee: from A to Z for Alcoa 


. z ot 


(Story continues on page 72) 


ON THE JOB, Magee confers with IT. H. Beech (left) and R. D. Wilcox (center), who 


are working with the Navy. His door is open to visitors—an Alcoa hallmark. 


a 
ys 


OFF THE JOB, during a lunch break, Magee, v-p M. M. Anderson (center), and A. B. NEW GRANDSON is cue for Magee to 


Williams (right) of Alcoa’s refining division talk shop. 
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burst in on Alcoa president 1. W. Wilson 
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Power Floor Sweeper 


Now the benefits of Parker power sweep- 
ing can be yours at the lowest price in the 
floor sweeping industry. Famous Parker 
“tough use’ construction. Sweeps all kinds 
of floors . . . easily emptied . . . easily 
maneuvered in small spaces . . . pays for 
itself in a remarkably short time. Get our 
latest complete-line bulletin... get a 
Parker floor sweeper and prove its great 
Man-saving, Cost-saving Operation on your 
own floors. Write, PARKER SWEEPER CO., 
86 BECHTLE AVE., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

*F .O.B. Springfield, Ohto 


omy. oT 


FLOOR SWEEPERS 
Manual and Motorized Models 


Motor Repairman 
Insures Against Motor Burnouts 


with Klixon Protectors 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: Mr. Frank X. O'Brien, 
owner of the Commercial Electric Motor 
Service, handles hundreds of new, rebuilt 
and repaired motors every year. He says: 


“Our enpgsionce has proved that the use of 
Klixon Inherent Overheat Motor Protectors 

ve been our best insurance against any 
possible motor burnouts.” 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is buile 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. 
In such qytonen as refrigerators, oil burn- 
ers, washing machines, etc., they keep mo- 
tors working by pre- 
venting burnouts. If you 
would like increased cus- 
tomer-preference, re- 
service sa 
minimized ss, fe and re- 


tectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
2606 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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CIRCULATING MEMOS is one way Alcoa officers keep cach other briefed. 


liaison is heavily stressed in the company. 


Effective 


Alcoa: Leave a Man Alone 


Aluminum Co, of America manage- 
ment is based on one bald premise: 
The worst thing you can do is to strait- 
jacket the man you decide is capable 
enough to run something for you. That 
approach has made Frank L. Magee a 
many-faceted management man. 

As an Alcoa vice-president, director, 
and general production manager, Ma- 
gee, in an average day, makes a sweeping 
circuit. He’s directly responsible for the 
operation of most of Alcoa’s $536-mil- 
lion worth of plant, which last year 
produced operating revenues of $577- 
million. 
¢ Magee’s Domain—That extends his 
responsibility from tidewater on the 
East to tidewater on the West, from the 
Gulf to the St. Lawrence. Alcoa’s seven 
aluminum smelting plants, 15 hydro- 
electric and two thermal-clectric power 
stations, and 17 fabricating plants are 
located in 15 different states. 

Operations in these plants run the 
gamut from bulk ore-handling to finish- 
ing work that’s held to Swiss-watch 
tolerances. This domain is manned by 
something more than 40,000 work- 
men. Its products flow widely through 
both the civilian and military economy. 

A major consideration in the day-to- 
day operation of this network is new 
product research and development. And 
since Korea, the operation of this prop- 
erty has been carried on, in effect, with 
the left hand while the right hand strug- 
gled with a $350-million expansion 
program. 

All this, basically, is what Magee’s 
paid for—at the rate of $78,500 in 1952 


Whenever this production mechanism 
doesn’t operate properly, it’s Magee’s 
problem. ‘That's inflexibly true, whether 
the problems arise from state or na 
tional politics, a disastrous storm, the 
strategy of a global cold war, or the 
continuing failure of certain machinery 
parts. 

¢ Allied Responsibilities—Natu: 
assignment takes a considerable shar 
of Magee’s time. Much of what's left 
is spent in tending to three other 
arcas of major responsibility that ar 
also his. ‘Whey are: 

e Representing the operat 
partment in the over-all ope: 
Alcoa. 

¢ Working intimately with the 
sales department to keep Alcoa invest 
ment producing profitably in a market 
that’s burgeoning but is deeply affected 
by several volatile factors—military 
ness, new capacity, increasing competi 
tion and new technological develop 
ment, to name four. 

¢ Selling the company 
ees, to plant communities, 
lic at large, and to governments of 
every level, local, state, and federal. Be 
ing almost a fetish with Alcoa, this as 
signment is a major time-consumer for 
Magee, for his operating department 
has more contact with the public than 
other Alcoa operations. 


lly, this 


ing de 
ition of 


busi 


to employ 
to the pub 


1. A Flying Start 


Magee arose about 7:30 a.m. 
Wednesday, Apr. 29, at his home in a 
residential section in eastern Pittsburgh 
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SWAPPING VIEWS, Magee, Anderson (left), and G. M. Rollason (center)) of the die- 





casting division hold informal confab on problem touching all three. 


to Do a Job 


An hour later he left the house in the 
1951 Oldsmobile sedan he customarily 
drives west to his office each day. On 
this particular day, he headed northeast, 
to the Oakmont Country Club. 

Magee’s still enough of a golfer to 
feel a real pride in being chairman of 
Oakmont’s Grounds Committee. ‘This 
vear, the job gives him a particularly 
large charge, for this week Oakmont 
will be host to the Open Champion- 
ship of the United States Golf Assn. 

At Oakmont, Magee spent perhaps 
10 minutes talking with Bob Loeffler, 
the greenkeeper, and the resident pro, 
Lew Worsham. They inspected three 
greens, agreed that everything would be 
under control for the tournament “‘if 
we could only get a week of sun.” 
¢ Overseer—I'rom Oakmont, just before 
9 a.m., Magee headed north to New 
Kensington, Alcoa’s oldest plant, about 
20 mi. from Pittsburgh. It was a short 
imspection trip—of a kind for which 
Magee has found increasingly less time 
since Korea. On an average of once a 
year, Magee will visit every property for 
which he’s responsible. 

These days, when Magee visits a 
plant, his motivation often is not di- 
rectly involved with production. It may 
be a community relations gambit. It 
may involve negotiations with state or 
local officials—on taxation, operating 
conditions, fucl or other resource de- 
velopment. It may be a public relations 
project. 

Alcoa considers all these public con- 
tacts important. When he engages in 
them, Magee is not only representing 
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his employer. By example, he’s showing 
the people who work for him how they, 
too, should represent the company. 

¢ Running Smoothly—At New Ken- 
sington, Magee walked briskly through 
several operating departments with John 
L. Patterson, works manager; G. H. 
Walter, superintendent of the extru- 
sion division; and Harold IIlig, assistant 
personnel manager. ‘The visit was brief. 
One of the subjects was pressure cylin- 
ders for large extrusion presses. Magee 
learned that one had broken. He was 
informed that a substitute was already 
on the way to New Kensington from 
Cressona, Pa., that the machine would 
be operating again in 48 hours. 

“We break a lot of cylinders, don’t 
we,” was Magee’s mild comment when 
he was told that the repair process was 
already well under way. To Magee, that 
meant his operating organization was 
functioning properly—getting at the job 
swiftly, then informing him. Building 
an operating organization to function 
thus smoothly is, Magee feels, the third 
of four major operating problems he 
faces. The others: new production fa- 
cilities, rehabilitation of old plant, and 
labor problems. 
¢ Digging In—By 10:45 Magee was 
leaded back to Pittsburgh, and his of- 
fice in the Gulf Building, where he 
ordinarily arrives between 8:55 and 
9:05, after driving downtown with any 
of several Alcoa colleagues. 

His office day started briskly enough. 
As he closed the closet door, after hang- 
ing up his hat and coat, one of the 
four doors to his office opened. In 








Conveyor tine at Perlite Products Co, 
one of the largest 
manufacturers in its field 


Perlite 
Products Co. 
praises Hudson 
Multiwall Sacks 


Perlite's president writes: 
"Hudson Multiwall Sacks have a 
remarkably good uniform qual- 
ity and strength in the kraft 
sheet. All workmanship and 
details seem to be pains- 
takingly well done We have 
found that we can rely on your 
promised delivery dates, and 
are pleased with the way the 
sacks are arriving clean and 
in perfect condition Your 
method of car loading and 
packaging is excellent.” 


(Signed) Frank W. Schaffer, 
President 


Let us show you how your company can 
profit from advantages like these. Learn 
details, too, on how Hudson offers you the 
world’s most fully guaranteed sack. Mail 
the coupon. 








At no obligation, give me details 
on Hudson Multiwal!l Sacks, and how your 
unusual guarantee can pay off in our packing operations 
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HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 


Dept. 98, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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A revolutionary development 
in the Wood Industries 


The Bartrev Press, first automatic machine to produce board in continuous 
strip. By using shavings, slabs, edgings and other unused wood to manu- 
facture board, the Bartrev Press will meet the demand for fine quality 
board at the low cost made possible only by continuous strip production. 


HE perfection of the Bartrev Press after 14 years devel- 

opment means that a new industry has been born; for 
the Bartrev Press turns unutilized wood that has hitherto 
been little more than an encumbrance to the forest products 
industries into a vast store of treasure. Here is the crucial 
point: it makes possible for the first time the continuous 
production of board at low cost and of uniform quality. 
Bartrev board comes off the Press at high speeds in a four- 
foot-wide continuous strip that can be cut to measure dur- 
ing production. 


New Ways With Wood. Success today is judged not by the 
trees felled but by efficiency of their use. Until now, despite 
every effort, more than 60% of every tree felled has to be 
discarded or used uneconomically. The Bartrev Press makes 
such good use of this unutilized material that the cost of 
board will drop. 


Over 8 Miles of Board a Day. A single Bartrev Press can 
produce a continuoys strip of board 4 feet wide at speeds 


The Bartrev Press turns wood and wood waste into a con- 
tinuous sheet of fine quality board at high speeds. This is 
automatically cut to required lengths during manufacture. 


up to 30 feet a minute — enough to make a 4-foot-wide 
boardwalk over 8 miles long every 24 hours... over 16,000 
tons of board a year! The Bartrev Press means as much to 
forest products industries as did the continuous assembly 
line to automobiles and the continuous strip mill to mod- 
ern steel. 


Some Characteristics of Bartrev Board: Lengt/: limited 
only by physical considerations in handling and transpor- 
tation * Width: up to 4 feet * Thickness: from 3/16” to 
3/4” © Flexural Strength: 2,500 to 5,000 p.s.i. according to 
raw material and type of board required * Dimensional 
Stability: Bartrev Board reacts to humidity changes uni- 
formly in all directions * worked with ordinary wood- 
working tools—and no knot holes « natural surfaces can be 
waxed, varnished or painted ¢ finishes such as: veneers, 
laminates, metals applied by standard methods. 


The Bartrev Press Opens Up Remarkable Prospects. The 
Bartrev Press is invaluable to all those engaged in the use 
of wood in any form. It turns waste from forest, mill and 
workshop into dollars. The operator of a Bartrev Press has 
no raw material problem. His raw material — unused wood 
— is always accumulating. Every ton of such raw material 
used by the Bartrev Press means an increase in the percent- 
age of wood being turned to profitable account. 


Some Uses of Bartrev Board: Prefabricated units for houses, of- 
fices and other buildings * for linings of buildings of all kinds ° 
provides low cost material for ceilings, floors, flush doors, movie and 
theatre sets, display stands, temporary structures of all kinds * furniture 
and built-in furniture * low cost core for plastic laminates with many 
uses in stores, hotels, restaurants, built-in fixtures, all working surfaces 


First Bartrev Press Now In Operation. A full-scale com 
mercial Bartrev plant is in operation near London, Eng- 
land. It can be inspected by arrangement. Orders for the 
Bartrev Press can now be accepted and delivery arranged 
from December, 1953. The installation of each Bartrev 
Press will be supervised by factory trained specialists. 


ARIES FIBERBOARD CORPORATION, North American Rep- 
resentatives for BARTREV, LTD., 400 Madison Ave., New 
York City 17, N. Y. Telephone: Plaza 5-7938. 


*Patents: The Bartrev Process and automatic Press have been cov- 
ered by Patents and Patent Applications throughout the world. 
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The machine that marks a new era for the Wood Using Industries 


Unused wood from forest, mill and factory is mechanically reduced. 
After the addition of a small percentage of resin the material is fed 
to the Bartrev Press from which it emerges continuously as board 


FINISHES AND FACINGS — Bartrev board makes an excellent basis for 
all modern finishes. NATURAL: Bartrey board has an attractive natural 
surface texture, and can be painted, waxed, varnished or lacquered. 
PAPER SURFACE: Bartrev board can be faced with paper during manu- 
facture. It is then ready for use. When faced with plain paper it can 
be given the whole range of brush and spray painting, WOOD VENEER: 
Ordinary wood veneer can be applied to Bartrev board by standard 


The stainless 
steel bands of 
the Bartrev 
Press give the 
board a 
smooth and 
uniform 
surface. 


The Automatic 
Saw receives 
the emerging 
board. The 
parallel saws 
run continu- 
ously and trim 
the edges, the 
travelling 
transverse saw 
cuts the board 
to any re- 
quired length. 


that can be cut to any length. Facings of paper con be applied 
continuously during manufacture. The total production area required 
for the Bartrev plant is only 12,000 square feet. 

methods, using either hot or cold glues. PLASTIC FACED: There is no 
finer core material than Bartrev Board for plastic 
demand for bars, restaurants and store fittings. Builders, architects 
and interior decorators will be quick to appreciate its advantages 
of dimensional stability and lower cost. METAL FACED: Bartrev board 
can be surfaced with metal foils. To give extra strength Bartrev 
board can be faced with aluminum or other sheet metals 


laminates in 





Some Applications of Bartrev Board 





Hotel and Bar Fittings Modern Store Fitments institutional Equipment 


Halls and Lounges School Furniture Offices and Showrooms 





Office Furniture Space-saving Furniture Cabinets 














STAY AWAY 
FROM THAT 


Enardo Manufacturing Company, a leading Oklahoma manuface 
turer and designer of oil field specialities, uses Closed Cellular Rubber 
(oil-resistant stock) exclusively as gasketing material in their gauge 
and thief hatches for oil storage tanks of capacities ranging from 250 


gal. to several thousand. 


Other gasketing materials were tried with 


varying degrees of satisfaction, but Closed Cellular Rubber was finally 
selected as the most suitable all-around material . . . because of its 
superior ability to form an effective vapor seal — even though the 


surface against which it rests may 
slightly distorted at the time of installation. 


have minor irregularities or become 
Closed Cellular Rubber 


has proven itself in performance to have high resistance te oil vapors 
and is readily adaptable to the various shapes and sizes in which it is 


used for hatches for the storage 


Here’s Inside Information Why Closed 
Cellular Rubber Is Far Superior To 
Other Soft Rubber Materials . .. 


Closed Cellular Rubber is com- 
osed of millions of tiny nitrogen- 
illed cells which are permanently 

capped with tough, live rubber 

- « to make Closed Cellular 

Rubber a perfect seal against 
moisture, air and dirt which con- 
tinually plague products today... 
and giving Closed Cellular Rubber 
its superior insulating, buoyant 
and shock absorbing qualities. 


For further information, contact any one 
of the following licensees of Rubatex 
Products Inc.: 


ANERIC AN BILTRITE RUBBER CO, 
Chelsea, 50, Massachusetts 
AVON BOLE COMPANY 
Avon, Massachusetts 
THE CAMBRIDGE RUBBER COMPANY 
Cambridge, 30, Massachusetts 
GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, Ine, 
RUBATEX DIVISION 
Bedford, Virginia 
THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS CO, 
Bhelton, Connecticut 
UNeE=> STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, 20, New York 


CLOSED CELLULAR 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 


tanks. 





It’s Closed Cellular Rubber For 
Better Product Performance In 
Industries Today... 


AUTOMOTIVE 
AIRCRAFT 
CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING 
RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 
REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 
SHOE INDUSTRY 
SPORTING GOODS 
CONSUMER AND HOUSE- 
HOLD PRODUCTS 











Rubate®. \ 
Products Ine, 





came his secretary of the past 15 years, 
Miss Ruth Horn. She carried a large 
sheaf of papers—the first of six that 
Magee consumed that day. 

By 11:34 he had O.K.’d thre: 

ization requests. One concerned a $24,- 
000 power transmission line to an Al 
coa mine; another called for $34,000 
for improvements to a gencrator at 
Badin, N. C. About all Magee did 
with each was to initial it, after a 
cursory glance. He was already aware 
of the projects. And he noted several 
other approvals. ‘They indicated that 
the projects had been thoroughly 
studicd. They came to Magee for two 
reasons: His formal O.K. wa 
and it was important that he 
they were going ahead. 
e The Final Say—Of perhap 
authorization requests that flow to 
him weckly, few will go on to Alcoa’s 
president, I. W. Wilson. Those that 
do will be major. Right here is one of 
Magee’s important functions. Ile must 
command sound performance from the 
operating department’s long chain of 
command below him, sort out the best 
and turn in a finished product. Magee’s 
ability to do “ye ~ is highly esteemed. 
It’s described as a very advantageous 
trait for anyone sabia as he does, the 
responsibility for everything in the op- 
erating department short of final deci- 
sions on major questions. And even in 
these matters, Magee’s recommenda- 
tion often IS a final decision 


author 


nee ded, 
know 


40 such 


ll. Liaison: a Way of Life 


At 11:35 Magee was called by Alcoa 
vice-president Ralph V. Davies, who 
announced that both of them had 
become grandfathers that morning. 
(Davies’ daughter is married to Magcee’s 
son.) ‘The four-minute conversation 
was brief and jubilant. Hanging up at 
11:39 Magee strode happily out of his 
office, through the secretarial anteroom, 
and abruptly into the office of president 
I. W. Wilson. There he announced 
that it was so a boy, and accepted con- 
gratulations. At 11:40 he was back at 
his desk. 
¢ Alcoa’s Theory—One of the 
features of life on Alcoa's 
floor is the way doors are always being 
opened. People walk in and out of off- 
ces most freely—and generally com- 
pletely unannounced. Informal as it is, 
the setup is a deliberate product of the 
company’s managerial philosophy. 

It all starts with the conviction that 
the way to operate a property is to put 
a man in charge, give him full power 
all the help he can possibly use, then 
hold him meticulously responsible. 
Things are ordered so as to give full 
play to his education, experience, com- 
mon sense and imagination 

Thus, there’s no organization chart 
at Alcoa. It’s not that the company 


tartling 
executive 
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How to enjoy a Safe Vacation 


Millions of Americans are now looking for- 
ward to their vacations... relaxing on ocean 
shores, camping in mountain country, or fish- 
ing in lakes and streams. 

No matter what point of the compass lures 
you, there are many things that you can do to 


— 


make your vacation happy, healthful, and safe. 
Indeed, you can make your entire summer more 
enjoyable if you plan now against the hazards 
of this season. Some of these are listed below — 
with suggestions about how to guard against 
them or what to do if they should occur. 





Accidents in the water... About half of the 6,500 drown- 
ings that take place each year occur during June, July, and 
August. Safety authorities say that many drownings could be 
prevented through these simple precautions: never swim alone 
or when tired, overheated, or too soon after eating. When 
trouble develops, keep calm. If a boat overturns, it is usually 
wise to stay with it until help arrives. Above all, learn how to 
give artificial respiration, and always observe safety rules 
posted on beaches. 


Injuries from outdoor activities . . . Over-stretching can 
strain a muscle. Should this occur, rest the muscle and apply 
heat. Should a sudden wrench sprain a joint, it is best to ele- 
vate it and use cold applications. Cover bruises with an ice 
bag or cold cloths. Cuts and scratches should be treated 
promptly with an antiseptic such as 2-percent solution of 
iodine. Always have deep wounds and other serious injuries 
treated by a doctor. 


Burns from the sun. . . Never over-expose yourself to the 
sun, especially during the hottest part of the day. Begin your 
tanning with brief periods, no more than 10 minutes the first 
day, with gradual increases thereafter. If long periods are 
spent in the sun, use a lotion or cream which may help to 
protect you. Apply it after each swim—and every two hours 
while sunning. Remember, too, that large doses of sunlight 
may temporarily lower keenness of vision—and make night 
driving dangerous. This hazard may be overcome by wearing 
fairly dark sun glasses during the day. 


mI" 


Hazards of the highway... Too often automobile accidents 
mar the family vacation. So, have your car thoroughly checked 
for safety before starting off. This means that particular atten- 
tion should be given to the steering wheel, brakes, tires, lights, 
horn, windshield wipers and door locks. Drive at a safe speed, 
obey all traffic signals, and stop driving or rest whenever you 
feel fatigued. Remember, even if you are driving safely, watch 
out for other cars. 


Moreover, it is wise not to try to crowd too much 
activity into too little time. Take it easy . . . if you 
want your vacation to give you that refreshed, rested 
and relaxed feeling. Finally, wherever you go— 
whatever you do—take along a newly stocked first- 


aid kit and a first-aid booklet. Metropolitan will be 
glad to send you a copy of its free booklet, which 
tells how to deal with many accidental injuries, 
emergencies and hazards of the summer and vaca- 
tion season. 


Please mail me a free copy 
of your booklet, 6545S, 
“FIRST AID.” 








Street 


City 








Signs of Alert Management... 


In plant after plant today, you'll see these ‘‘signs of the times’’. .. our Lake 


Erie nameplates, What do they mean? Briefly, they represent manage- 


ment’s discovery that present-day Lake Erie hydraulic presses are vital pro- 


duction tools... that they lower costs, increase plant output and improve 


product quality. Management is confirming this fact with a big capital 


investment and it’s paying dividends. Have you looked into the advan- 


tages of Lake Erie hydraulic presses for your production? Do it today... 


PHOTO ABOVE was recently taken in the Norris-Thermador Cor- 
poration plane in Los Angeles. It shows three of a battery of 26 
Lake Erie Hydraulic Presses ranging in capacity from 55 tons to 
6,000 tons. From bathtubs to shell casings, hydraulic presses are 
unmatched for versatility and present limitless opportunities for 


production economies, 





[LAKE ERIE 


ENGINEERING CORP. 
BUFFALO. NY. U.S.A. 











MANUFACTIRERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
AND OIE CASTING MACHINES 
General Offices and Plant 
700 Wo«dward Avenue, Buffalo 17, N.Y. 
District Offices in 
New York ¢ Cuicaco ¢ Detarort and PirrsBuRGH 
Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the 
nited States and Foreign Countries 
Manufactured in Canada by Canada lron Foundries Led. 

LAKE ERIE ® 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore ovoilable in any size... standard, modified and special designs— 
herizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working— Plastics Molding—Forging— Metal Extrusion— Processing 
—Vuleanizing—Laminating—Stereotype Molding—Matrix Forming—Briquetting— Baling —Special Purpose. 
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dislikes organization chart 

ther, there’s the fear that 

malize and stratify th 

a point where you can't 

mum individual perform 

¢ Interdependent— | hii Alcoa 
executives tO move mor! freely 
into and out of 
headed by other Alco Ve lor 
cxample: When indust lations 
vice-president M. MI = 
gotiating a basic wage t, Magee 
is practically at his comma Kesponsi 
bility for the contract I th Ander 
son. But the contract inevitably will 
have a profound effect upon Magcee’s 
operating department. Since Magee is 
totally responsible for the operating de- 
partment, he can’t be oblivious to any- 
thing that would affect that depart 
ment so deeply as a new wage contract. 

Or consider Alcoa )-muillion 
post-Korean cxpansion. .nginecring 
and purchases vice-president ‘I. D. Jolly 
has been fighting that battle since July, 
1950, successfully cnough Imost to 
have doubled Alcoa’s productive ca- 
pacity. 

But most of that investment is in 
the form of plant that Magee must 
operate. ‘Thus, working out the prob- 
lems must be a joint undertaking 

Because their responsibilities are so 
thoroughly intertwined with the re- 
sponsibilities of their fellow Alcoa 
officers stand on practically no formal- 
ity. They walk into each other's offices 
freely, answer their own telephones. 
“It’s quite a system,” Magee says, 
“swell if it works, hell if it doesn’t. At 
Alcoa, it works well.” 
¢ Communication—At 11:43 Magee 
called in Miss Horn for dictation, to 
take down a memo to his associates con- 
cerning an involved negotiation for 
rights to a foreign process 

While he was dictating, the secre- 
tary of another vice-president walked 
in unannounced. She handed Magee 
cight copies of a legal document relat 
ing to the dissolution of ibsidiary 
company being merged into Alcoa. He 
signed, finished dictating, and returned 
to the paper work, at 11:49 

Out went a note scribbled on a pa- 
per to which was attached a clipping 
about a new aluminum pr Magee’s 
note asked a general manager if there 
was anything really new in that press. 

Next item was a copy of nemo 
from a product sales manager to the 
product sales vice presid nt. It gave a 
detailed report on the stat every 
item in that product lin vas for 
Magee’s information, needed no action. 

Then came a copy of another memo, 
and one of a letter written by Wilson, 
along with more authorizat requests. 
On Alcoa’s executive flo« iil deliv- 
cries are made every half hour all day. 
Chose that come to Magee are filled 


with such paper work, for th things, 


the dom mally 


lie 
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Since 1932... "64,200 Saved 
with Hauserman Movable Walls 


With its New York offices spread out 
over four Hudson River piers, United 
Fruit Company has had ample oppor- 
tunity to test—and evaluate—the mov- 
ability of modern Hauserman Walls, 


Like any other business, United Fruit 
Comsany’s office space requirements 
are not nearly the same today as they 
were in 1932. During the past twenty- 
one years, there have been numerous 
rearrangements of walls... all made 
with practically no work disturbances 
or interruptions. 


Had United Fruit Company used 
ordinary masonry walls, those neces- 


THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET contains the 
cost-saving highlights about Hauserman 
Movable Interiors for practically every type 
of non-residential building application, large 
and small alike. Write for your free copy 
of “The Inside Story of Building Economy.” 





sary moves would have cost approxi- 
mately $70,200, as compared with the 
$26,000 chat it cost to move the 
Hauserman walls. Furthermore, ordi- 
nary walls would have required 
periodic repainting, whereas routine 
washing and polishing have main- 
tained the original Hauserman wood- 
grained finish . . . estimated redecorat- 
ing savings — $25,000. 


That’s the story .. . total savings with 
Hauserman Movable Walls—$69,200! 
Why not make a note to investigate 
Hauserman’s cost-saving story before 
you build or remodel present offices? 
Better yet, write today! 


a 


OFFICES « SCHOOLS © LABORATORIES 
HOSPITALS © INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


The E. F. Hauserman Company, 7278 Grant 
Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 





Put A Gaylord Man 


On Your Team... It Pays Off 
In Reduced Packing Costs 


One manufacturer is saving 75° in packing costs 
and 55% in container weight with his new 
Gaylord-designed “package.”’* 


Your savings may not be as great... 
but a Gaylord man, working with 
management, design, production and 
purchasing, is almost certain to come up 
with cost-cutting suggestions for 

tough packing problems. 

Look in the classified pages of your 
phone book under “Boxes (Gaylord)” 
for the Sales Office nearest you. 


Their seen and unseen quality gives 


you an extra margin of safety 


*Name and address on request. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS * Soles Offices Coast-to- Coast 


YY wo Ps — 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 








too, are integral to Alcoa’s executive 
performance. 
¢ Mutual Briefing—W hen 1 allow 
an executive to move freely across lines 
of authority, you impose on him the 
duty of keeping his colleagues fully in- 
formed. Liaison between all sections 
of Alcoa’s executive suite vay of 
life. A great deal of it is « face to 
face, on trips to and from me, at 
lunch. But much of it is handled by 
the circulation of short m 

However it’s done, the point is that 
it’s done thoroughly. Each officer keeps 
his fellows aware of what go n. Each 
docs so meticulously enough to keep 
Alcoa’s top organization both fluid and 
precise, unstratified yet effective. 


iil. Chain of Command 


At 12:16 Magee postponed his first 
decision of the day. It was an author- 
ization request for $1.5-mi for an 
experimental lignite carbonizer and tar- 
recovery facility at Rockdale, lex. After 
some study, Magee laid the request 
aside. Alcoa is feeling its \ 
dale, where a major new cxpansiot 
based on lignite-fucled po in 
volves entry into the co ICI 
ficld. He figured there 
another look, and further Itation. 

Then there was more lia not 
thanking Magee for a speech he mad 
at a maintenance conference f \lcoa 
employees. ‘This had both iplovee 
relations and management training con- 
notations. Magee is a firm iever in 
cmployee training, mak depart- 
ment a good customer fo indu 
trial relations programs ca | on un- 
der Anderson's supervision 
¢ Microcosms— | here wa ther pa- 
per Magee laid aside. It cor ied the 
organization troubles of a ks man- 
ager who found himself laved 
by problems with a state legislature that 
he had insufficient time to ge his 
plant. ‘This posed a real pro 

Just as Alcoa’s top executives are 
given full authority and full staff help, 
then held to full responsibilit O are 
the works managers. Vari f the 
central ofhce departments that ar 
headed by vice-presidents ontrib 
ute to the staff of a worl anager. 
But no matter how many Pittsburgh 
departments are represent on his 
staff, the works manager is ¢ boss. 
His staff can go through him to Pitts 
burgh or around him to Pittsburgh. 
But first and last, their bos the works 
manager and thev must hel n bear 
his load smartly. If there : inviolabl 
rule at Alcoa, that’s it 

The effect is that of tablishing 
numerous independent aluminum in- 
dustries all over the count Up toa 
point, they are autonomou ts 
¢ Keeping Tabs—Magcee’s job, then, 
also becomes one of coordination. He 
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Serving Commerce 
Around the World 


Through its network of branches in the Far East — and through 


branches, representatives and correspondents in every important 
center of world trade — Bank of America serves commerce and 
industry. We invite you to take advantage of this bank’s wealth of 
experience and on-the-spot credit facilities. For information, 
write Bank of America, International Banking Department, 304 


Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL TRYST A"2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEOERAL OCEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NORTON COMPANY 








WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


June 1, 1953 


To Our Customers 
and Other Friends: 


We are now operating our new Grinding Machine plant at Worcester, Mass. 


It is a new seven-acre plant of Norton Company that has grom up making 
better products to make other products better. We believe it is the most 
modern plant of its kind in the world. It will help us serve our many cus- 
tomers better. 


However, in a larger sense we see this as much more than the mere open- 
ing of an additional plant. It symbolizes the Norton attitude toward American 
industry of the future. As the demand for greater precision and finer finish 
in products increases, the part grinding and Lapping plays becomes more impor- 
tant. We think that we are actually anticipating industry's needs in this new 
plant - not merely keeping in step with progress. 


We often speak about Norton Grinding Machines and Wheels giving your men 
in the shop the "Touch of Gold", This means that every time a Norton wheel on 
ea Norton machine grinds a product in process it adds to its value and useful- 
ness. You add io your profit margin without having to add to price. It is part 
of the American way of making goods better. faster, at lower cost. That is what 
this new plant is for. 


This new plant will enable us to turn out better grinding machines .n short- 
er time. We have greatly regretted that some customers have had to wai for 
certain types of machines, but we think that their patience will ve rewarded by 
the finest machines we have ever produced in our half century of business. De- 
liveries are improving as the expanded facilities come into full use and we 
should now be able to meet all of your requirements 


Please accept this as a personal invitation to visit us at Norton Company 
any time you are in New England. We feel sure you will find it interesting, 
inspiring and rewarding. 


Sincerely yours, 
NORTON COMPANY 


Miclls, P bbs 


President 





accomplishes it through the use of gen- 
eral division managers, to whom the 
works managers report. The division 
managers report to him. Magee, in turn, 
reports only to Wilson, ind, through 
him, to the directors. 

e New Talent—With such a setup, it’s 
incumbent upon Magee to furnish, one 
way or another, the training that’s re 

quired to have a constant flow of 
younger men coming iiong for posi- 
tions of real responsibility. This need 
is compounded many times by the fact 
that, except for a two and one half year 
interval immediately after the war, 
Alcoa has been expanding steadily and 
heavily since 1939. Fourteen years ago, 
Alcoa was the only producer with a 
capacity just under 164,000 annual tons 

By the end of this year, U. aluminum 
smelting capacity will be so 1.5-mil- 
lion tons, with Alcoa representing 
about 40% of that capacity 

To keep the operating organization 
producing young ncn, Magee spends a 
lot of time talking to his people about 
the company, about their jobs, abut how 
things ought to be operated, about how 
decisions ought to be made. lor most 
of the organization, of course, it’s a 
matter of getting Magee’s views second- 
hand. 

One of Magee’s prime rules in han- 
dling people is not to wet-nurse them, 
not to operate in such fashion that 
“Pittsburgh” does their jobs for them. 
Given Alcoa’s managerial philosophy, 
the problem, to Magee’s mind, is one 
of getting the right man, letting him 
know fully what's expected, insuring 
that there’s adequate staff assistance, 
keeping him fully informed on every- 
thing that will help him perform—and 
then keeping hands off 

The philosophy shows up in the way 
Magee deals with people face-to-face. 
His method is to let them talk freely. 
Instead of making flat assertions, he 
asks questions. He tends to listen to 
debate fully. He prefers—and strives— 
to let opposing factions work out an 
agreement rather than impose one on 
them. 

This desk pen has the fountain in the base It’s not that Magee can’t be forceful. 
: ‘ “He has a temper as Irish as his name, 

instead of the pen barrel. Pen instantly fills e says a colleague who disregards Magee’s 
itself every time you return it to the socket. Scotch ancestry. It’s just that he had 
Pen always ready to write— writes 300 words Only a few of the more learned to control it. 

or more without redipping. popular point styles shown, ¢ Open Door—That leads to another 
major drain on Magee’s time—visitors. 
Ask your stationer for a demonstration Although he’s production vice-president 
now, Magee was a salesman for 23 years 


in seven different cities. Thus, his ac- 

quaintances in the trade and throughout 

the Alcoa organization are endless. Fre- 

a quently, people drop in. Whenever he’s 
. m Pittsburgh, Magee has time to see 


—_ them, be they, as one associate put it, 
Desk Pen Sets TO SELECT OR REPLACE “peddler or president.” 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY «+ - HERE'S ALL YOU DO “It’s quite possible,” one high-level 
Alcoan said reflectively, “that Magee’s 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., enemas ene 
92 Fleet $t., East; Toronto, Ontario THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 








personal charm is a millstone around his 
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Thousands of small parts for thousands of products 


TORRINGTON MAKES THEM BETTER, AND FOR LESS! 


56 Ree 





If your product uses small precision iii ST eer 
metal parts... pivots, pins, dowels, rollers, 

mandrels, needles, punches. .. let 

TORRINGTON make them for you. 

Whether you need a thousand or a 

million, our position as a leading 

contract fabricator of small precision 

metal parts assures you fine 

workmanship, prompt 


delivery, low prices. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Specialties Division 


Send for your free copy of Con- 5 Field Street, Torrington, Conn, 
densed Catalog, showing many other ce inne a 
parts that we can produce to close 


tolerances quickly and economically. 2 TORRI NEEDLE Ines 





Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canadas First Bank Coast-to- Coast 


New York: 64 Wall Street San Francisco: 333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office: 38 South Dearborn Street 


Mead Office: Montreal 
575 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA... RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 


86 





neck when it comes to getting the job 
done, because people just plain like to 
see rank. But I honestly believe the 
company would suffer if he made him- 
self hard to reach.” 

¢ Employee Questions—[aving pon- 
dered the problem of the works man- 
ager who was too busy representing 
Alcoa before the state legislature to 
manage, Magee, at 12:18, laid aside the 
paper work for a caller. It was Dr. Otis 
C. McCreery, director of cducation and 
training under Anderson. 

McCreery had come in to brief him 
on a specific proposal that is about to 
culminate a two-year study. ‘The project 
involves public, employee, and com- 
munity relations. [It had progressed to 
a stage where it was advisable for Magee 
to be thoroughly informed on it. Char- 
actcristically, Magee made only one 
urgent point—that “Pittsburgh’’ must 
not become involved in whatever prob- 
lems arose locally out of the program. 
Then, at 12:39, Magee hurried out for 
his lunch date at the Duquesne Club. 


IV. Grand Central Station 


The problem at lunch was personnel. 
Some extensive changes were coming up 
in one of the plants. Several high-level 
appointments there were about to be- 
come necessary. Magec, Anderson, and 
the visiting Alcoan discussed them for 
over an hour. ‘There was no decision. 

At 2:45 Magee was back in his own 
office, to be greeted by Miss Horn and 
the dav’s fourth stack of paper work 
¢ Supplies and Customers—At 2:48 
Wiser Brown, chief industrial engineer, 
entered unannounced. Magee: handed 
him a letter concerning an Alcoa sup- 
plicr who’s having trouble making de- 
livery on a piece of equipment. For sev- 
cral minutes, Magee and Brown pon- 
dered what might be done to speed 
delivery. Then, through the anteroom 
door came Harry Smith, staff product 
sales manager. The day’s next meeting 
Was on. 

Vhe problem related to a rolling mill 
at an Alcoa fabricating plant. ‘There was 
open capacity on the mill and there was 
some urgent government business for it. 
But the contract was such that some 
auxiliary equipment would have to be 
installed. The problem was one of 
allocating costs for the extra equip- 
ment. Smith had the job of protecting 
profitability of commercial products 
made on the mill. Brown had the dual 
function of — the customer’s pro- 
posal as to cost allocation and the op- 
erating department’s counter-proposal. 
It was a thorny problem, complicated 
by numerous precedents. 

After considerable discussion, Magee 
began to round up the conference. 
“We'll have to get a rack-up on that,” 
he said, finally, meaning a cost study. 
After 50 minutes, the conference ended 
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Name Plates 


cars, stoves, refrigerators 
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Solenoid Caps 


Oven Filaments 
to oven liners 


NEW Tinnerman Push-On SPEED NUTS® - : 


NEW €C12000 Push-On 

SPEED NUTS 
.. are one-piece, self-lock- 
ing, spring steel fasteners 
Start by hand...zip down 
over integral studs, rivets, 
tubing, nails, any un- 
threaded parts; bite lock 
on smoothest, hardest 
surface! 


..- for wide range of applications 
- PRICE SAVINGS AVERAGE 25%! 


@ Tinnerman, originators of Push-On type 

SPEED NUTS, offers this new C12000 Series at 

substantial savings! Large volume, high speed 

production, plus years of engineering and 

manufacturing experience make this economy | \$@ 

possible! These new lightning-fast Push-Ons are PN 
available in a complete range of popular sizes, with rust- = 
resistant finish, for round, D-shaped or rectangular studs. 








Mar 


A unique feature, exclusive with Tinnerman Push-Ons, is 
their use over D-shaped studs where removability is desired. 
Call or see your Tinnerman representative for full, cost- 


saving information about these new, low-priced Push-On 
type SPEED NUT brand fasteners. 


Send today for copy of ‘Greater Savings 
Than Everwith C12000's" ;also FREE Pr 
duction Samples! Write: TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 12. Box 6688 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. Jn Canada: Dominion 
Fasteners Litd., Hamilton, Ontario. /n 
Great Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories 
Ltd.,Treforest,Wales./n France: Aeroce 
ssoires Simmonds, 8.A 7 rue Henri 
Barbusse, Levallois (Seine 
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VERTICAL 
DEEP WELL TURBINE 
PUMPS FOR 
WATER SUPPLY 


HORIZONTAL 
PUMPS FOR LIQUID 
TRANSFER AND 
CIRCULATION 





Temperatures 


cause 
no fever here 


HOW PEERLESS PUMPS 





PROCESS PUMPS WATER SYSTEMS 

FOR CHEMICALS AND PUMPS 
AND FOR FARM AND 

HYDROCARBONS HOME 





HANDLE 750°F OIL AT PEPPERS REFINING COMPANY 


The continuous transfer of crude 
charge stocks at high tempera- 
tures is a requirement in modern 
petroleum refining. New technol- 
ogies in petroleum refining have 
required many advances in pump 
design for refinery services. More 
than a year ago PEERLESS in- 
stalled a heavy duty pump of a 
new design for this severe service 
at Peppers Refining Company in 
Oklahoma City. This modern 
center-line-mount pump can 
handle hot oils at temperatures 
up to 850°F, with working pres- 


sures of 600 psi, and has a capac- 
ity up to 1000 gpm. Operating re- 
ports show that continuous duty 
service has been maintained with 
minimum pump maintenance... 
This is another example of premi- 
um Peerless performance, with- 
out the necessity of a premium 
investment, for this type of pump 
is now a standard pump in the 
Peerless line. Peerless makes ver- 
tical and horizontal pumps for 
every liquid transfer requirement. 
Peerless engineering and appli- 
cation service is nationwide. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Meanvutacturing Plants: indianapolis, Ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Fresno, Calif. Offices: New York; 
Indianapolis; Chicago; St. Louis; Atlanta; Dallas, Plainview, Lubbock, Texas; Phoenix; Fresno: 
Tulsa; Albuquerque; Los Angeles. Distributors in principal cities. Consult your Telephone Directory. 





in an agreement that the ypany’s 
position would be decided on the basis 
of the cost study. 

¢ Quickies—At 3:43 Mage 
an the papers before him. Nine minute 
later, Magee had practically d lished 
the pile. 

Then Miss Horn brought in the fifth 
pile of papers. Simultaneously, Gordon 
Cameron, treasurer and vice-president, 
entered. There was a brief discussion of 
the financial commitments for the for 
cign rights and Cameron left the offic 
at 3:55. 

At 4 p.m. vice-president M. M. An 
derson walked in on his way to Wilson 
office. He asked Magee’s ‘“‘horseback”’ 
opinion on a point they had discussed 
at lunch. Anderson departed at 4:04 
and Magee returned to the n 
e GOP Bent—‘“Here’s one that makes 
me mad,” he said as he came across a 
clipping about a series of booklets pub 
lished by a federal agency that dis 
aluminum finishing techniques. Mage¢ 
is a sound enough Alcoa man to know 
that his company and other 
have published cxtensive data 
phases of aluminum fabrication 
given away for the asking 

He’s also enough of a Republican to 
assume that President Eisenhower 
means what he savs about federal econ 
omy. He touched the buzzer and Mi 
Horn entered. 

“Dear Bob,” Magee dictated after 
addressing the note to Alcoa’s Washing 
ton office, “Can't you beat so yne on 
the head about this? It seems to me if 
the new Administration want ve 
money, here’s a real chancc 
¢ Enter the Navy—At 4:14 through the 
antcroom door came R. D. Wilcox and 
T. H. Beech, civilian: indust ecial 
ists for the Navy Dept. assig to the 
Inspector of Naval Matcricl, at Pitt 
burgh. The main problem red 
some components Alcoa mak for a 
prime naval contractor. Magee thumbed 
through a company directory to make 
sure which people were in which build 
ing, then told the visitors who to sce 
and where to find them 

Back to the papers, of \ 1 Mi 
Horn brought in a sixth p Magee 
made two more phone call v two 
more vice-presidents 
¢ Changing Stress—He commented that 
a weekly production report for th 
previous weck showed that the com 
pany had set an all-time production rec 
ord. This isn’t unusual these davs, a 
new capacity—part of Alcoa's $ -mul 
lion post-Korean expansion cs on 
the line month after month. For Ma 
gee, that means some letup on the big 
gest part of his operating jol r the 
past 33 months—helping meet the ex 
pansion goals assigned by Washington 

Ahead, he can see a swit in em- 
phasis—away from expansion and 
toward the readjustment of plant for 
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Could a “Rain-Water Rinse” Ion Exchanger 
Build More Business for 65,500 Beauty Shops? 


Here’s a vast new potential mar- 
ket for ion exchange resins... and 
a well-designed commercial appli- 
ance to handle them. 


Operators of beauty shops have to 
“merchandise” their services, too. 
Beauty shops would be highly in- 
terested in a gracefully designed, 
streamlined ion exchanger... one 
that enabled them to show cus- 
tomers they were being shampooed 
and rinsed with “RAIN-WATER 
RINSE’’...the softest, purest 


water science can prepare. 


How to do it? Flow tap water 
through a replaceable cartridge of 
styrene-type ion exchange resins. 
And keep shops supplied with pack- 
ages of ready-to-use replacements. 


Based on Monsanto's STYRENE 
MONOMER, styrene cation ex- 
change resins open tremendous 
possibilities, from processing boiler 
water to producing crystal-pure 
liquids for soft drinks or astringent 
lotions. The purifying resins are 
stable at high temperatures; they 
remove metal ions from either acid 
or alkaline liquids; they have ex- 
ceptional de-mineralizing capac- 
ity. Styrene-type ion exchange 
resins are the most efficient way to 
remove small quantities of un- 
wanted minerals from liquids. 


For more information on this new 
pattern for profit, write MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Texas Divi- 
sion, Texas City, Texas. 


Monsanto is a basic supplier of 
STYRENE MONOMER, w! 
end products can increase you 
profits in the manufacture of paint 
resins, adhesives, floor-covering 
materials, shoe soles and hs 
and appliances. Request a copy of: 
“Build A Bigger 
Better Products’’ on 
company letterhead 
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MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKINO 





Could you be forced to pick 


an “unwanted partner’ ? 


$ LONG AS you and your business partner (or partners) 
A are alive, of course, nobody is going to force this 
decision upon you, 

But suppose a partner should die. Then must you 
choose an unwanted partner—possibly the wife, nephew, 
brother or any heir of your former partner—as an 
alternative to the termination of your business? 

An unwanted partner, one who is inexperienced or 
one who doesn’t agree with the policies which have 
made your partnership successful, could wreck your 
thriving business. 

To keep this from happening to your business you 
need to make sure there will be money on hand to buy the 
interest of a partner who might die. And the best and 
cheapest way to provide that money is through Business 
Life insurance-—-under a plan your Travelers agent or 
broker will work out with you. 

Under this plan each of the partners in your business 
arranges Life insurance on the lives of the other partners. 
And from that time on, each of you is assured that there 
will be money on hand to buy out a partner’s interest, 
should he pass on. 

You are assured, too, that the interest in the partner- 


ship that your heirs receive will never have to be sacrificed 
in a forced sale—for a fraction of its worth. 

The cost of a Travelers Business Life insurance plan 
is usually less than the bare interest on the money you’d 
have to borrow to keep an unwanted partner out ol your 
business. 

Talk to your attorney about this problem of continu- 
ing your business. Then, call in your Travelers man, 
and ask him to work up a plan that suits your exact 
needs. If you’d like the name of the Travelers man near- 


est you, we will send it on request, 





The 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECT 





ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 














commercial production as military de 
mands diminish. The problem Tigint 
now: When and at what level will 
Washington stabilize military requirc 
ments? Until that’s answered, no one 
in the aluminum business has much 
real idea of where he’s going. Alcoa, 
with a temptingly enlarged civilian mar 
ket, is anxious for a decision. 

¢ Closing Shop—At 4:48 Magee had 
a call from an employee whose wife had 
been taken ill, seriously and suddenly. 
He sympathized, urged the man to take 
such time off as the job required, asked 
if there were anything he could do or 
have done. The call complete, he 
Closed off his secretary's day and _re- 
treated to the day’s sixth stack of pa- 
pers. As is his custom, he left the office 
at 5:40 to drive home. A bricfcase went 
with him, as usual. Ordinarily, Magee 
doesn’t take work home—only business 
reading and such incoming ail as is 
too long to be grasped in the office. 
“You just can’t sit and read in this 
kind of a place,” Magee says wryly. 


V. Magee's Climb 


Magee was born in Bethlehem, Pa., 
57 vears ago, where his father owned 
and operated the Bethlehem Business 
College. Early in 1917, some months 
before he was to be graduated from 
Lehigh University with an clectrical 
engineering degree, he learned of the 
extensive hydroelectric development 
program Alcoa was carrying on in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. Interest in the 
dams led him to Alcoa, World War | 
interrupted his apprenticeship but he 
went right back to Alcoa. 

Magee had originally wanted operat- 
ing work, but after his apprenticeship 
he was asked to open’a New Haver 
sales office. Sales stints in other cities 
tollowed. 

In 1925 Magee was sent to Massena, 
N. Y. ‘The aluminum industry felt the 
need of establishing a liaison with some 
ot its operating people who didn't vet 
agree that customers were important. 

In 1929 he went to Atlanta, to open 
a sales office covering six states. In 
1937, he was moved back to Pitts- 
burgh, as metal coordinator. ‘There- 
after, he became manager of sheet sales 
at Pittsburgh into 1943. 

Chen the war and Alcoa’s sales setup 
combined with Magee’s ability and ex- 
perience to shove him into a really high- 
level job. Magee was made product 
manager for Alcoa’s major item—shect. 

Thus, he was a man who could move 
in readily when I. W. Wilson, then 
senior vice-president in charge of oper- 
ations, became deeply involved in 
World War Il aluminum expansion. 
Magee handled general production well 
cnough to become vice-president and 
gencral production manager in 1946, 
He became a director just a year ago. 
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I, xays to repair water damage promptly because the most costli 
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building deterioration begins as soon as the masonry surface is damaged 

ln) lod J 

That’s why prompt building repairs cost less... why preventive main 
| | g re] | 


tenance pays big dividends. 


If your building already shows the Danger Signs, there's troubl 
and expense ahead, and you'll save by acting Now. Look out for Damp 
Walls, Flaking Plaster or Paint, C rumbling Mortar, Loose Bricks or Cracked 
and Disintegrating Concrete. 

Western Waterproofing is the largest operator in its field ust 
exclusive materials and processes developed during more than 35 years of 
experience. All work done under contract, fully insured and guaranteed 

Let one of our field engineers inspect your building and give you 
an estimate of repairs needed Now. Write today. 


e TUCKPOINTING e SUB-SURFACE WATER PROTECTION 
e CONCRETE RESTORATION e BUILDING CLEANING 
(No Materials for Sale) 


Write for FREE BOOKLET. . 
methods of protecting masonry walls from water penetration and 
disintegration . . 


-a comprehensive review of mod mh 


. prepared for Building Owners and Adminis- 
trators, Architects, Engineers and Contractors. 


WESnE co. 


A Missouri Corporation \ea And Its Affiliate 


RESTORATION COMPANY 


1223 Syndicate Trust Bidg. « St. Louis 1, Missouri 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE 





By Makers of Reliance Precision-Buils MOTORS 


A QUALITY-BUILT ELECTRIC 


sp£ED 
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TO tMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTION 


»». under *50 complete! 


(in quantities of 10) 


IMPROVES 


quantity and quality 
of machine output, 


DETECTS 


machine troubles 
before costly repairs 
become necessary. 


REDUCES 


spoilage of materials 
in process. 


This sturdy instru- 
ment gives accurate speed in- 
dications between 100 and 
5000 rpm.—special scales 
available for other indications. 
Get all the facts—write for 
Bulletin A-2406 today! 


A-111 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohic 
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NEW ALLOY was developed by Electro ‘etallurgical Co., 


Improving Stainless Steel 


Simplex is 
that can contain a 
carbon. 

To understand why that 
you have to dip into the t 


Judging from the sales have 
soared, industry more and 
more attached to stainless steel. It’s a 
premium item—onc that costs plenty. 
Even so, sales this vear are expected to 
be twice as big as in 1945, the peak 
vear of World War II. That year, in 
turn, chalked up sales twice as big as 
in 1940. 

Probably no one likes stainless steel, 
though, quite so much as Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co., a division of Union Car 
bide & Carbon Corp. Electromet has 
spent $200-million on expansion since 
1945, has partially completed the “‘larg- 
est and most modern alloy plant in the 
world” near Marietta, Ohio, and has 
come up with three flashy new alloy 
products—two of which it figures will 
be of vast importance to the stainless 
steel trade. 
¢ Simplex—Electromet’s first product— 
the one it’s proudest of—is an alloy for 
making stainless steel called Simplex 


Way 
IS growing 


ferrochrome. 
alloy 


making stainless steel. W1 
made for equipment that 
tact with chemicals or ot! 
substances, it has to b« 
it'll fight off the 
resistance is built up b 
chromium. Stec: with 1 
chromium in it is called “‘st 
other words, corrosion resist 
But even chromium 
trick by itself. Most steel 
carbon—and if there’s 
intensify the 
makers in the past have got 
problem by introducing 
into the stecl. Columbiun 
that attracts carbon and, in 
it out of circulation. The t: 
columbium is that it’s in h 
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California Takes To The Santa Fe’s RDC’s 


y gent a fine highway between Los Angeles and San Diego. And the 


airlines provide many schedules. You'd think these conditions wer 


hardly favorable to railway passenyer business. But, a year ago the Santa Fe 


put two Budd RDC’s on the run and substantially increased their trafhi 


With RDC available, the railroads are facing their passenger carrying 
problems with a new spirit. An aggressive spirit. They've found that RD¢ 
can make money tn services formerly daubed with red ink. And they've found 
that che comfort and convenience of fast, frequent RDC schedules are bringing 


passengers back to the rails 


A railroad official recently termed Budd RDC "one of the greatest 


advancements in modern railroading’’. More and more people are coming t 


agree with him. Railroad people, by buying RDC’s. Traveling people, by 


riding in them. The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 
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PIONEERS IN BETTER TRANSPORTATION 





| “kreaen HE in many a plant stems 

from belted transmission drives 
where high starting torques or sky- 
rocketing peak 
“bucking” action that quickly causes 


ordinary ply belts to streteh, pull out 


loads create a 


fasteners or even snap in two. 


And many of these are 
tough drives on pug 
mills, beaters, saws, and 
crushers — where installa- 
tion of endless or spliced 
belts that could do the 
job was impractical or 
impossible. 
What to do? Every time 
a machine bucked — and stretched, 
snapped or otherwise damaged the 
helt beyond repair — this annoying 
question came up. The standard 
answer was a new belt. But the 
G.T. M.—Goodyeat Tee hnical Man— 


wanted a better solution, 


Rayon, the key! A stronger. more 
flexible belt that would really hold 
fasteners was needed. So the G.T. M. 
designed a totally different type of 
sinewed with 
multiple plies of 1 And 
what a belt! Its horsepower rating 

10°¢ higher — its stretch 30% 
lower than any other ply belt. It was 
reater flex 


transmission belt 
avon fabrie. 


was 


much thinner, had much : 
life and unrivaled fastener-holding 

streneth. 

t] e toughest 
thoroughly 


Years of tests — on 
drives in the field 


proved the new belt. It harnessed 


bucking horsepower — set new per- 


formance records. Now, another 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


‘ @-Specified * 


THOR RAYON TRANSMISSION BELT 


H for hea -dut dri 
a with rayon! 6, vy-duty drives 


Hea 
YY Cotton duck 4 
op and hott 
Plies resist wear ottom 


“ 


4 


. rer 1" X Ns) warn Plies of high 
G.L.M. development—the THOR \ Mi rayon fabric 
: Nh in load ie = 
RAYON BELT — is ready to solve si y of belp “Orrving section 


your drive problems. Ask your 
Cc Belt cro 


58 Section 


Goodyear Distributor about it. Or 


is h 
thinne r %% 
} er KM 
soashaa! Permit use Over 


smaller pulj 


rite for details to: St that 


eys 


Goodyear, Industrial Products Div., 
Akron 16, Ohio 
YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTORcan quickly supply you with Hose, Flat Belts, 


V-Belts Packing Tank Lining Rubber-Covered Rol Look for him in the Yellow 
Pages of your Telephone Directory under “Rubber Products’ or ‘Rubber Goods.” 


4 Thor-—T.M. The Goodlye 


GOOD/YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





ESSENTIAL ational TO BOTH INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Spirals and flotation machines in International’s Noralyn Phosphate Refinery, Ba: 


Beneficiation . . . a fascinating symphony of sound and col 
with the ceaseless swirl of phosphate feed in the spirals and ti 
rhythmic heat of the flotation paddles. This amazingly efhien 
Beneficiating process recovers up to 90% of the phosphate in the feed 
produce commercial grades up to 77° bone phosphate of lin 
the highest pebble grade in the American market. Phospha 
phosphate ... one of the basic ingredients in mixed fertilizers. Phosphat 
ground powder-fine for direct application to the soil. Phosp/ 
rock ... defluorinated for stock feed and mineral manufacture 
Phosphate... for an almost endless variety of industrial ches 
ical uses. Phosphate production at International's mine 
Florida and Tennessee has been enormously expanded du 
recent vears to satisfy the demands of industry and agricult 


for this essential and versatile chemical element. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE + POTASH + PLANT FOODS + CHEMICALS -+INDUSTRIAL MINERALS +> AMINO PRODUCTS 
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ELECTRIC FURNACE at Electromet’s Marietta plant is charged with pellets of Simplex 
ferrochrome. Company expects eventually to produce over 60,000 tons a year. 


for critical defense items such as jet air- 
craft engines. ‘The government con- 
serves it strictly. Civilian producers can 
hardly get any at all. Electromet’s an- 
swer: Keep carbon out of the steel in 
the first place. ‘That way, you won't 
need any columbium. Simplex ferro- 
chrome, says Electromet, fills the bill 
nicely. 

¢ Manganese—The company’s second 
product is clectrolytic manganese. Here 
again, the principal advantage is to get 
around a shortage. 

Some types of stainless steel are 
popular because they’re ductile—that is, 
they can be drawn and pressed casily. 
To give steel that quality, you mix in 
nickel. Nickel, like columbium, is in 
short supply. 

In casting about for a substitute, 
Electromet dipped into the metallurgi- 
cal industry’s research files. There, it 
found an old specification that called 
for 16% chrome, 16% manganese, and 
only 1% nickel. 

This formula had been plaved with 
in laboratories, but had never got much 
beyond that. The trouble was that the 
manganese must be extremely pure— 
better than the metal you get by reduc- 
ing manganese ore in a conventional 
clectric turnace. 

So Electromet started looking for 
way of making purer manganese. It 
found one: You plate the metal clectro- 
lytically on a cathode, then recover it. 
It’s practically pure. 

Actually, Electromet isn’t the first 
company to develop the clectrolytic 
process for manganese. But it expects 
to do a big business with the idea all 
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the same. Pure manganese, Electromet 
thinks, will sell at a lower price than 
nickel—now pegged at approximately 
60¢ a lb. 

¢ Chromium—The company’s — third 
product is electrolytic chromium. Like 
the manganese process, the clectrolytic 
chromium process will turn out a 
highly pure metal. It'll be used in high- 
strength, high-temperature alloys for 
jct and rocket engines, for heating cle- 
ments such as the wires in electric toast- 
ers, and for cutting tools that operate 
at extreme heat. 

Ihe current jet engine, for instance, 
runs at a temperature of about 1,500F. 
The alloys that go into it have to be 
both strong and heat-resistant. ‘hey 
can contain no iron, but they need 
plenty of chromium. And the purer 
the chromium is, the better: Seemingly 
minor impurities in a metal get mag- 
nified alarmingly under the tremendous 
punishment inside a jet engine. 
¢ Economies—Of these three develop- 
ments, only the Simplex ferrochrome 
is actuallv in production. Electromet is 
now turning it out at a rate of about 
30,000 tons yearly. The alloy is going 
through tests by several major steel 
companies. 

K:lectromet makes its Simplex in a 
form of walnut-size pellets. This, the 
company says, allows it to be melted 
more rapidly than conventional forms 
of ferrochrome. It lets the steel com- 
pany get more use out of each furnace. 

There’s another endearing quality to 
Simplex, too. The alloy will sell for 
about the same price as a ferrochrome 
with .006% carbon—a decidedly looser 





Stop 
TOWEL WASTE 


WITH 


Nisroc better-quality towels dry 
drier—faster ... fewer are used. The 
result? Waste drops — costs drop 
washroom efficiency goes up! Supe 
rior absorbency, strength and soft 
ness make Nibroc the world’s largest 
selling paper towel for industrial 
and institutional use. Multifold or 
singlefold, white or natural. 


NEW-NIBROC 
TOILET TISSUE 
. o ss —— 
Softer, stronger, because it’s mad 
with a new combination of 100 
pure cellulose fibres. For industrial 
and institutional use. White or nat 
ural. Call your local distributor for 


samples and prices—or write Dept. 
NE-6, Boston. 


BROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampebice 


ag a= CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
General Sales Offices 


150°Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal, Quebec 
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“... furnace inspectors use 
walkie-talkie radios to com- 


, : : municate with the control 
Antiques Acquire Value... rooms “ut 


STORY starts on p. 92 


specification than Simplex ximum 
of .025. ‘The price: 34.5¢ a 
e Marietta— Ihe new plant | 
Electromct will eventually | 
its three new alloy product 
at about $125-million. It o 
acres of what was once farm 
6 mi. south of the city 
Production and constructior 
going on simultancously. ‘I 
tric furnace at Marictta 
September, 1951; the last « 
ings will be finished in th 
1954. 

It’s all part of an extensir 
program that Electromet 
1949, with the idea of keepin 
steel industry cxpansion. B 
of this year, the company’ 
ity will be triple what it w 


s e Wide Roof—The buildi 
Cra rer J ust Wear Out Electromet is now making S 
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huge a building—74 acr 
roof—that furnace inspecto 
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four furnaces operating in t 
building. There are two m 
month, another two due in § 


C... aflects different things in diflerent ways. But the finger Total capacity of the 
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of Time invariably deals harshly with machine tools. will be over 60,000 ton 


On the one hand wear and tear take their toll. On the 


other, tec hnical improvements leave old machines far behind 


in the continuing race for more ellicient production. 


Actually it costs money to give an ancient machine tool 
floor space, Money in terms of wasted labor dollars, 


excessive scrap and bogged-down production schedules. 


Lees- Bradner, a leading manufacturer of hobbing and 
threading mac hines, will be happy to demonstrate how you 


can inc rease the eflicrency of these operations in your plant. 


Call in one ol our representatives or contact Lees-Bradner 


direct. No obligation, of course 


Storage Afloat 


Desperate for storage space fi eat, the 
Dept. of Agriculture since M has been 
loading the grain aboard a fleet of moth 
balled Liberty ships at Stony Point, N. Y. 
on the Hudson. The U.S. hopes to sell 


SH SPLINE HOSRTE eotary - wT THREAD MHLER 12-5 HOBBER | some of the wheat abroad. 
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8 cell cooling tower driven by 
8 Wagner Multi-speed Motors. 


to get more power from steam 


This 8 cell Marley Cooling Tower 
at a steam power plant in Pueblo, 
Colorado, cools 6600 gallons of 
water per minute—from 95° F to 
80° F, at a wet bulb temperature 
of 65° F. This constant supply of 
cooling water lowers steam pres- 
sure beyond the turbine to give 
more kilowatts per lb. of steam. 
There are 8 fans with blades 22 
feet in diameter, that are driven 
through gear reducers by 8 
Wagner two speed totally-en- 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


closed fan-cooled motors, These 
440 volt motors are each rated 
75/19 hp. 

Cooling towers need motors with 
plenty of stamina. They must 
operate without attention, day in 
and day out, completely exposed 
to all kinds of weather. 

This exacting application is one 
of many where specialized re- 
quirements are met from the com- 
plete line of Wagner standard 
motors. 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
6460 PLYMOUTH AVE.,ST. LOUIS 14, M0.,U.5S.A. 


Whatever your requirements may 
be—there is a Wagner Motor to 
fit every need—a complete line for 
all current specifications, with a 
wide variety of enclosure types 
and mountings. Your nearby 
Wagner engineer can help you 
select the right motors for your 
needs. Call the nearest of our 


32 branch offices, or write us. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
TRANSFORMERS 


AUTOMOTIVE 
BRAKE SYSTEMS— 








INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


AIR AND HYDRAULIC 


J-way analysis... 


EXAMINATION 
DIAGNOSIS 
PRESCRIPTION 
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EFFICIENCY 
SUITABILITY 
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‘Dhenefits...... 


QUALITY 
OUTPUT 
ECONOMY 





when you use Republic 3-Dimension Metallurgical Service 


Fuzzy production problems shape up nice and square when the Republic 
Field Metallurgist and the Republic Mill Metallurgist and the Republic 
Laboratory Metallurgist all put to work their combined knowledge of alloy 
steels and heat-treatment and machining. Scores of Republic customers are 
making better products at greater rates and lower cost because they called ina 
Republic Field Metallurgist. It may be an idea you could use to your benefit! 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Divisions Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 














BUSINESS WEEK Reports to Executives on... 


HE CHANGED AMERICA 


Youll Be Living in... 


.. . Doing Business in 


A new and mysterious society. An economy that no 
one really understands. 

Few businessmen have phrased it in just those terms. 
But, this spring, that concept has been the preoccupa- 
tion of many executives. 

It traces from two events: the death of Stalin and 
the apparent shift in Russian policy. They brought to 
the foreground questions that have nagged at men’s 
minds for years: What sort of society have we inherited 
from an era of world depression, world war, local war, 
and cold war? Can people any longer keep each other 
productive, prosperous, and amused without some exter- 
nal danger or stimulus to keep things going? Are there 
enough ways to soak up internally a production capacity 
that is constantly increasing at a $15-billion-a-vear clip? 

These questions are behind the jitteriness of the stock 
market; they have much to do with the conviction of 
many businessmen—at a time when all indexes are thriv- 
ing—that the bottom is likely to drop out any minute. 

People puzzle; they doubt; they wonder. And with 
good reason, 
¢ Turning Point—Go back two decades. For reasons 
that are still not clear, the cheerful economy of the 
1920s had stumbled over its feet and simply refused 
to function. The disaster threw millions onto the dole 
and implanted a deep distrust of the existing economic 
machinery. It marked the beginning of a series of pro- 
found changes in the whole social structure. 

First came the New Deal. It revamped the economic 
and social machinery—mostly in ways designed to equal- 
ize people's standings. Then the war buildup began, 
pushing steam through the changed machinery, Output 
rose fantastically. 

But the new output moved in new directions. An 
enormous part of it was shot away in weapons—enough 
to make marketing problems completely academic. An- 
other large part moved straight along the routes the New 
Deal had been laying out, into the hands of the lowest 
income groups. Still a third part went into capital to 
expand capacity. 

For the first time in history there were, for all prac- 
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tical purposes, no more poor people in America. 
¢ Into the Breach-When the war ended there was only 
a momentary lag. Production stayed high, continued to 
rise, And the extra output was absorbed—by the pent-up 
demand for consumer goods, the need for new capital 
plant to support the bigger population, and the pressure 
on business to refill empty inventory bins 

By the time executives were beginning to ponder what 
use could be found for the year-to-year increase in capac 
ity, a new need arose. Korean fighting and the cold wat 
routed the extra output into weapons and into plants 
to make them. 

* Rising to the Occasion—lhus, time and again, this 
new American society has proved that it can meet 
superbly—any emergency demand put upon it for pro 
duction. But it has had no chance—yet—to show whether, 
from within itself, it can generate uses for its enormous 
and steadily increasing productive capacity. 

It’s clear enough what these uses could be—to raise, 
across the board, the living standards of the U.S. con 
sumer. But this merely brings up a host of other 
questions: 

* Does Stalin’s death and its aftermath mean that 
1953 is the year when the economy must start upon its 
eventual self-generating phase? 

¢ Is this economy any more able than its predecessor 
to avoid stumbling in the process of self-generation? 

¢ What standard of living will people really want 
after 20 years of profound shifts in thinking and tastes 
Up to now, much of our excess capacity has been con 
verted into leisure for workers. But what of the future? 
Will people want goods or more leisure? Security or 
mobility? 
¢ Time to Find Out—Clearly, only history will provide 
firm answers to questions like these. Equally clearly, 
the successful businessmen over the coming vears are 
going to be those who—by gamblers’ luck or the sort of 
intuition that puts them in tune with their times—come 
up with the right answers. 

This report to executives, like several to follow, is 
devoted to exploring the questions that can be asked, 
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Some employers find that leisure is more important than 
money when it comes to hiring the working girl. 


and the clues that can be found to the 
AaAnSWCTS. 


1. Is This the Year? 


Chis year—1953—could mark the be 
ginning of the gigantic switch in the 
U.S. ecconomy—the switch from mect 
ing external demands for defense to 
meeting internal demands tor a higher 
standard of living. Nobody knows if it 
will. Events in places like Korea, Laos, 
ind Moscow will decide that. 

But whether the transition begins 
now or a year from now, it is clear that 
certain big changes are already here: 

Change No. 1: The greatest seller’s 
market in history has come to an end. 
Kor 13 this market underwrote 
prospevity for the bulk of business. No 
matter what happens abroad, this pat 
ticular market is now over 

It remains for the coming of peace 
actually to crown the consumer as king 
emperor of the American market. In 
the meantime, the U.S. buyer has won 
the kev to the throne-room. 

Change No. 2: Economizing, not 
more spending, has become a policy of 
government. Appropriations for arms 
will be cut at least $5-billion in the first 
Eisenhower budget. This is the begin 
ning of a whittling that may 
bring spending for national security 
down to something like $35-billion a 
vear—$15-billion below what it has been 
running 

Industry will have to fill this gap— 
with consumers’ money. 

Change No. 3: Broad, across-the 
board plant expansion has halted. 
There’s greater variation now in the 
growth plans of different industries. 

Expansion of the big defense indus- 


years 


proc css 
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trics has slowed down-—stecl, for ex- 
ample. But makers of houschold appli- 
ances, autos, commercial — airliners, 
chemicals, and petroleum products are 
charging ahead (BW —Apr.4’53,p112). 

Change No. 4: Inflation has stalled. 
Rising prices washed out many an error 
of business judgment during the great 
boom. Now we're in a period where 
mistakes bear a higher price tag. 

Regardless of the next stage, these 
changes have already established an 
economic climate in which the con- 
sumer gets a freer play than he has had 
for years. This may cause waves ot pes 
simism and, perhaps, unjustified panic 
among decision makers. But it’s part of 
the picture from now on. 


ll. In Consumers’ Hands 


A big question, then, is: What will 
the consumer do? In the light of the 
changes—past, present, and to come— 
will he do his part to keep this new 
American societ, from stumbling? 

There are some who feel that this 
is the one and only question. They 
point out that if the consumer does 
change his ways and stops buying, we 
will have a depression. They stress that 
some 40% of consumer purchases in 
a rich society like ours are postponable. 
Consumers can make last vear’s car do, 
even if it does ping a bit on the hills, 
or get along with a cramped refrigerator, 
if thev feel they have to. 
¢ Silver Lining—There is an answer to 
this, and less pessimistic businessmen 
cite it: Name one depression started by 
the consumer. 

Dr. Clark Warburton, economist for 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
has lately completed a study of all the 
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An Extra Day 


depressions in U.S. histor 
the data prior to 1918 are fu 
not find one depression in ich con 
sumers took the first step. His explana 
tion is that depressions start when th 
moncy supply isn’t adequate for every 
day business needs. 

At the moment, the majorit 
nessmen trouble, but not dis 
aster Their opinion can b 
up in this way: Yes, busin 
right now. But we're going to 
shakedown. After that, tl 
population growth will guarantes 
perity. 

e Gloom—A minority disa; It i 
influential beyond 
cause many of its member! 

gically located in finance. Thi 
believes we will go from th¢ 

practically everyone expect 1 real 
depression Some add that it won’t be 
so bad as the early 1930s; others den 
themselves even that diluted 

They give two broad 1 ms for 
thinking this. Most often th 
to history. In prices, it go 
There has been a major pri p after 
every big war; there has been ince 
World War II. Therefore still 
coming. 

Or they appeal to hist is it i 
written in the business c\ Many 
businessman has come to on 
phase of the cycle to follow 
iron sequence—prosperity fo ed by 
recession, depression, and 
Thev believe there can be n 
in this, despite the fact that 
proved there’s no such thing as a 
normal cycle. 
¢ Resistance High—These arguments, 
the warnings of the pessimists, have 
not yet captured the minds of top man- 
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ing over into demand for all sorts of goods, even 
garden tools. 


agement. Perhaps this is because Amer- 
ican business, on the whole, is incurably 
optimistic. The death of the buggy- 
whip maker has never worked its way 
into industrial folklore—only the rise 
of the carburetor maker. 

Whatever the reasons, business be- 
lieves that it can survive and prosper 
in the new American society. Yet busi- 
ness is forced to admit that it knows 
little—relatively—of the nature of this 
new society. 


lll. Burden or Blessing? 


There is some understanding of the 
parts that go to make up the new Amer- 
ica—even though they do not yet make 
a visible whole. We have facts and 
figures about the population and _ its 
rate of growth; about the national in- 
come and its distribution; about the 
level of capital spending; and about the 
living and buying habits of the con- 
sumer. 

But the nature of the new society- 
the society that has emerged from 20 
years of change—is still screened by 
clouds. And because it is, there is a 
lot of whimscy in the speculation about 
it. 

Exactly what is known of the new 
society, if not the whole then the parts? 
What clues can we gather to its nature? 
What questions must we ask? 
¢ Half Enough—Fact No. 1: The new 
society is one of growing population 
Yet this growth does not assure good 
times. 

Commerce Dept. experts, in consul 
tation with a distinguished group of 
economists from business, have esti 
mated that population gains between 
now and 1955 will fail by one-half to 
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An Extra Month: 


provide enough market growth to main- 
tain the present high level of employ- 
ment. 

¢ A Rising Standard—The U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in a new series of 
pamphlets designed for business use in 
local forums, clears up the limited role 
of population growth this way: 

“Any modern economic system that 
is long to endure must provide for in- 
creasing the stream of goods and serv- 
ices available for consumption. This 
means that not only must growth in 
population be taken care of, but also 
per Capita incomes must rise.” 
¢ Changing Shape—Though the popu- 
lation growth of the new society does 
not assure good times, it has changed, 
and will continue to change, the con- 
tours of the economy. Business must 
adjust to these new contours: Popula- 
tion is growing at a rate up to 3-million 
a vear; that means there are more old 
people around. Few babies were born 
during the depression, so the generation 
that is just now entering the work and 
marriage age is slim. But the wartime 
and postwar flood of babies shows a 
compensating bulge in children under 
10. 

That means that the kind of goods 
normally sold to young-marricds—cars, 
washers, ironers, furniture—will find a 
smaller market in that area, at least 
until 1955 when the post-depression 
babies will be approaching marriage age. 
Then, if Bureau of the Census projec- 
tions are correct, a rapid increase in 
new families will begin, extending 
through the 1960s. 

In the meantime, the kinds of goods 
sold for consumption by children—baby 
foods, medicines, tovs—are likely to stay 
high. F 


The growing yen may lead more employees to bargain for 
extra vacation instead of a raise. 


The past 20 years has probably been 
the greatest period of economic chang 
in U.S. history. Not the least of thes« 
changes has been the machinery set 
up by government to cushion the econ 
omy against the shocks of depression, 
which leads to... . 

Fact No. 2: The new society is a 
more stable society. But can it 
to be depression-proof? 
¢ Less Consumption—Unemployment 
insurance, one of government's built-in 
stabilizers, now has piled up a reserve 
of $9-billion. However, payments ar 
handed out to the jobless at a rate of 
$20 to $30 per week, compared to an 
average pay check of around $60. And 
the payments are limited to periods of 
16 to 26 weeks. 

Furthermore, if 
should force the 
workers, benefit payments would main 
tain higher standards of living than 
relief rolls or the poorhouse But 
again, the net would be 
sumption. 
¢ Inflexible—Government 
ments run $5-billion a vear—anothe: 
stabilizing influence. But the 
chiefly to the middle- and upper-in 
come groups, not to thi 
would be hit carliest and 
case of unemployment 

Union wage 


claim 


unemployment 


aged 


retirement of 


1 drop in con 


interest Dia 


peopl wh) 
hy inde t 


contract too iré 
usually included among the stabilizer 
They would certainly tend to hold u 
workers’ incomes in the carh 
of a downturn. But the 
ers no good once an 

down. 

¢ Subsidized—Supports under 
ture income apparently 
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CRANES 


ALWAYS READY FOR DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


CRANE PERFORMANCE must be absolutely dependable in any 
service. Anything less isn’t good enough. That’s why all indus- 
tries use cranes bearing the Shaw-Box name and have been 
for generations. 


“SHAW-BOX" CRANE ADVANTAGES are many, for Shaw-Box 
has always built load-handling equipment and nothing else. In 
addition to the greatest variety of standard cranes available 
anywhere, Shaw-Box offers you advanced engineering and con- 
struction features found in no other cranes. Every provision is 
incorporated to assure all-round protection for man, load and 
crane. So, if you want enduring stamina, efficient operation, 
maximum safety, convenient maintenance and long-life economy, 
choose “Shaw-Box”’, the crane you can trust. 


CAPACITIES FROM 500 LBS. TO 300 TONS or more make it easy 
to select the right crane for every kind of service. Ask Shaw-Box 
engineers to recommend the best type and capacity for you: 
specific needs. Write for Catalog 219 showing “Shaw-Box” Full 
Electric Traveling Cranes from 5 tons up; Catalog 218 for ‘Load 
Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 25 tons; or Catalog 221 for Series “‘D”’ 
All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 20 tons. 


8 a 
Ge Shaw » CRANES 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “Shaw-Box" and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, and Aircraft Products. 
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in the quick correction of the 1949 
downturn. At least, farmers rushed to 
obtain government loans, and held pro 
duce off the markets instead of dump 
ing it in panic. It is not ly that 
these supports will be withdrawn 

In fact, quick government action is 
counted on by many to forestall a slide 
into depression. It is true that Presi 
dent Eisenhower has talked ut call 
ing in the best brains and g ever 
thing he can to head it off. Specifically, 
he has mentioned publi I The 
problem would be to get ¢ to 
vote money quickly enough to be cffe: 
tive. 
¢ The Curious Safeguard—ore impor- 
tant—and a real factor at least in the 
early days of a_ recession what 
Beardsley Ruml calls “the curious safc 
guard” of the big federal bu t 

If the national incomc to drop 
off sharply by $30-billion, | venu 
would nosedive $9-billion juickls 
that the government would unning 
at a deficit no matter how mi it wa 
committed to budget bal ng. It 
would soon be pumping llion a 
year more into the econo: than 
would be taking out. That uld be 
anticyclical—and it would not depend 
on the best minds mectin itating, 
and writing a report 
¢ Holding the Fort—All t built-in 
stabilizers together form an inpressive 
defense in the early stag« f a down 
turn—perhaps a decisive o » some 
cases. Their cumulativi ffect—par 
ticularly the government-pa nts tvp 
of stabilizer—is to insulate t of the 
national income against the direct effect 
of payroll and market d 

But it does not guara iwainst 
fluctuations. That is why t ccono 
mists agree with the pr opin 
ion among businessmen: The business 
cvcle has not been clim ind 
must be taken into any sei picture 
of a peacetime econom\ 


V. Lively Spending 


There is now scarcely a t 
the ‘“‘mature economy” doct 
1930s, which held that high 
tion must somehow mean 
ment. Business managemc! 
disagrees. That brings up 

l'act No. 3: The new 
of big capital spending—f 
dav and plants tomorrow 
consumption economy 

The Eisenhower Ad 
probably flushed the last 
investment thinking out 
making jobs in government 
to stimulate investment 
of any major overhaul of 
system—and if it come 
change of real significance t 
of goods of all kinds 
e A Different Story—Most b men 


; 
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This Air Cylinder Combines 
@D suntin HYDRAULIC CONTROL 


© vunrin ELECTRIC CONTROL 
ep suitt-in SPEED CONTROLS 


TWO 
MOUNTING STYLES 


The Bellows Air Motor and — 


Hydro-Check (Model HCB- 
EM) is available arranged in 
tandem as shown above, or 
in parallel, as sketched. 


~ 

Combination units of Air 
Motor and Hydro-Check are 
also made with any one of 
six other Bellows directional 
valve arrangements; and, of 
course, Air Motors and Hy- 
dro-Checks are available as 
Separate units. 














In one compact packaged power unit are built-in controls to cover every 
phase of air cylinder operation. Built-in hydraulic control of piston rod 
movement gives the characteristic smoothness of hydraulic operation, yet 
retains the speed and flexibility of air power. Built-in electrically controlled 
directional valve permits quick, positive, remote control, or easy electrical 
synchronization with other machine elements, Built-in speed controls per- 
mit exact control of piston rod speed in either or both directions. 


This combination of Bellows Air Motor and Hydro-Check is available in 
y 

five bore sizes: 114”, 134”, 242”, 3%” and 412” in standard stroke lengths 

up to 18”, 


Here is air cylinder power at its best — fast, flexible, safe, and smooth. 


BULLETIN CL-50 TELLS THE STORY. WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 
DEPT. BW653 


The Bellows Co. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 


FOR FASTER, SAFER, BETTER PRODUCTION 





Motorola 2-Way Radio guides prompt 
action to all areas of your operation 


Motorola mobile radio eliminates blind 
spots in your command. You get swift, 
co-ordinated action that prevents 
costly breakdowns and delays... 
boost productive man-hours . .. make 
major savings in time and money. 
Eight exclusive Motorola features 
guarantee top performance, low oper 
ating and maintenance costs, obso- 
lescence-free design. Every installa- 
tion is backed by over 24 years of 


Mail Coupon 


a 
K/ay Radi 0 


pioneering research and development. 
Find out how your business can profit 
with Motorola—the communications 
system that pays for itself over and 
over again, 
MOTOROLA LEADS IN Diversified 
IRDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
® Railroad Radio 
@ Mobile Radio 
®@ Supervisory Control 


® Microwave 
® Power Line Carrier 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. 


wes Motorola 


/ 900 No. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 


Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Motorola Communications & Hectronics, Inc., Dept. 2286-BwW 


900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 


(] Please send detailed information describing 


Motorola's 2-Way Radio System 
Name 
Firm 


Address 





City 
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(] Have your local engineer call 
me for an appointment 





expect a drop in investment, if only 
because capacity has been climbing 
without a break for more than a decade. 
But they are far from inclined to se 
lect a date for the downturn—and stick 
to it. 

Last year, for example, when the Me 
Graw-Hill Economics Dept. made its 
annual survey of capital expenditure 
plans, businessmen predicted 
cline in 1953. When the 
repeated this vear, they had changed 
their minds; they laid out a slight in 
crease for this year and postponed a 
cecline until 1954, which th then 
called at 10%, not 20% (BW-—Apr.4 
"53,p112). 
¢ Demanding—On many fronts, indus 
try is preparing for livel nsumer 
spending: 

eIn the electrical appliance in 
dustry—one of the bellwethers—both 
General Electric and Westinghouse ex 
pect to double appliance output by 
1955 or 1956. 

e The auto industr 
average a higher investment this year, 
and the next two years, than the robust 
$896-million of 1952. In the past cou 
ple of months, machine-tool makers 
have received a flurry of orders; a good 
part is for tools for new lines of higher 
compression motors. Packard taking 
out after the Cadillac-Chrvysler hold on 
the luxury car market. Chrysler i 
planning important outlays to step up 
Plymouth production, particularly on 
the West Coast. 

e Il'he chemical industry has long 
outstripped the average growth rate of 
the economy, three to one. It plainh 
intends to keep out in front ired to 
the prospects of a peace econ 

Bakelite Co., a subsidiar 
Carbide & Carbon, last 
nounced the biggest sing] 
program in the history of | 
industry, including thi factori¢ 
that will double the pr t U.S 
output of polyethylene. Du Pont is ex 
panding its production of polyethvlen« 
too, and Spencer Chemical ¢ has a 
plant planned in Texas 

Some of this expanded tput will 
show up as wrappings for f egeta 
bles, frozen foods, shrub it It 
uso in squeezable bottles f licines 
and cosmetics will be step p, too 
And _ there'll be an invasi f the 
home-building market with polvethy 
lene pipe—so light that nan can 
carry a 100-ft. length of 2-in. pipe in 
one hand. 


Vi. Wants Unlimited 


The dramtic expansion of personal 
income, since 1940 alone, | inged 
the face of the American ¢ The 
cffects of it will be felt for lami 
lies have climbed permanent 
levels on the income scale (B\W—Mar 


expects to 


f Union 


to new 
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You know he'll always steer you right 


Strip this man of everything but his eyesight, 
and he still could steer you through. For he has 
“learned his book” well, both in print and in 
experience. But when the book doesn’t cover a 
tough new situation, then he throws the book 
away and acts on his own. 

That’s exactly the way you can expect the 
“ship’s company” here at Bristol to act, when 
they act in your interest. They know how to 
steer through your shipments of Brass sheet, 
rod and wire, and how to get them there right, 


and on time. That’s how the clipper ships from 
Bristol, England, became famed around the 
world. ... And that’s what “Bristol- Fashion’ 
means, 


The BristoL BrRAss CORPORATION, makers of 
Brass since 1850 in Bristol, Conn. Offices or 
warehouses in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester. 


Gil Fadin moat Bross ot ite Best 





é ngineered 


TW et A | ) the origin 
me \ Y\ modular office equipment 
a WD s by GLOBE-WERNICKE 





“FACILITIES FOR CONFERENCES AND PERSONAL WORK" 


"TIME SAVING - ENERGY SAVING" 


@ FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


ae] 2: DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


REPORTS... 


ADDED WORKERS, instead of bunch- 
ing-up in overcrowded space, gain 
ample work areas, increased comfort, 
better work facilities with TECHNI- 
PLAN —the stated experience of 
Ford Instrument Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Actual floor area savings 
amount to 18.3% per unit. 


YOUR IDEAL personal office—individ- 
ualized for your particular needs, 
your special work, your own comfort 
and efficiency! — that’s ~TECHNI- 
PLAN engineered modular equip- 
ment for private offices, Modern 
styling, fine appearance. 


BEVERY KIND OF OFFICE WORK is cus- 
tom-fitted by this adaptable, fully 
flexible equipment. Maximum usable 
work surface, plus any chosen amount 
or kind of special convenience — 
drawers, all types of files, office ma- 
chine accommodations — whatever 


a 
peng Sach] 


Main picture shows combination con- 
ference center and personal execu- 
tive work station, 


Inset — Contract Sales Department for 
which six additional Techniplan sta- 
tions are scheduled. 


the individual job requires, TECH- 
NIPLAN provides. 


CHANGE AT WILL— interlocking, in- 
terchangeable units permit quick 
change-over to any desired job re- 
quirement in any desired arrange- 
ment, without special tools or sxill. 
Partitions, if needed, are available in 
wood, steel, glass. 


Gk for FACTS... 


See Techniplan at 
your G/W dealer's 
listed in classified 
"phone book under 
“Office Equipment.” 
Request Techniplan 
information on your 
letterhead. Address 
| Department 7-B. 





Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 
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2’53,p78). Countless new—and as yet 
unfilled—wants have been reated 
That points to. . . 

Fact No. 4: After paying | ang 
the essential costs of living sume! 
have five times more mon t pend 
or to save than they had in 194 
¢ Here’s Why—According to | esti 
mates of Amo H. Johnson, vice-presi 
dent and director of research for J. Wal 
ter Thompson advertising as ince 
1940 there has been a fivefold increas« 
from $26.5-billion to $134.0 on, in 
the level of what he calls di tional 
spending power—personal income after 
taxes, less the amount needed to provide 
a 1940 standard of living for such 
necessities as food, clothin nd shel 
ter at today’s prices. He bases that on 
these facts: 

In 1940, when total disposable pet 
sonal income after taxcs was $75.7 
billion, people used $49.2-b 
basic living costs, leaving $26.5-billion 
for all other items. ‘l'od inflated 
prices would require $112-billion for 
essentials to maintain the tand 
ard of living. But disposable personal 
income in first-quarter 1953 was at an 
annual rate of $246-billion, after taxes 
So the consuming public has $134-bil 
lion, or five times as much, to play with 
over and above essential need 

If the consumer sticks to his usual 
peacetime habits, he won't draw down 
the $210-billion backlog of 
keeps in sugar bowls, banks, and U.S 
savings bonds. 

In fact, he will stubbornly continu 
to add to his hoard. You can add sav 
ings to the list of things in our rich 
economy that once were a luxury of 
the few, and now are a necessity of the 
many. 
¢ Don’t Count on It—The consumer 
is currently saving 8% of income after 
taxes. Economists think he might be« 
induced to. reduce this to 5 but no 
lower. That would be more than 
$7-billion added to his spending—and 
a long jump toward the $15-billion 
needed to make up for the cut in arms 
spending. 

It would be foolish to count on this 
much from reduced savings, howeve1 
particularly in a hurry. Most of the 
$15-billion will have to come from 
tax cuts. The trick will be to reduce 
taxes on the free-spending consumers 
at about the same rate that government 
spending is being reduced. 

A 10% to 11% slash in personal 
income taxes, now written into law to 
take cffect next vear, would save con 
sumcrs about $3-billion a v« In the 
upper brackets, a heavy proportion of 
that will be saved. In the lower brack 
ets, most of it will be spent—probably 
cnough to offset any reductions now 
foreseen for calendar 1954 in the Ei 
senhower budget. But this is a delicats 
mechanism, one that can be easil 


On for 


IVINS he 
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@ Direct, controlled radiant heat along and around the 
horizontal heating tubes 





e@ High, uniform rates of heat transfer 

e@ Heat input to match any desired heating curve 

@ Low residence time at temperature, where desirable 
@ Complete combustion, with little or no excess air 


@ Positive heat rate control at either high or low 
temperature operation 


Petroleum and petrochemical heaters, featured 
by performance as exemplified above, form a part 
of the over-all Selas activities in the Improved 
Fluid Processing of air, gas and liquids. Removal 
of water, oil and vapors from instrument or 
process air and the phase separation of liquids 
are functions of other Selas refinery apparatus. 


IF P* is not a piece of equipment...nor simply 
a method. It is a combination of modern 
techniques and equipment, fitted to specific 
needs by engineers with refinery operation 
backgrounds. 


A letter will bring you full details. 


*Improved Fluid Processing 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLVANIA 
Development + Design > Manufacture 














fouled up by clumsy planning, cither in 
the executive side of government or 
in Congress. The transition from arms 
spending to consumer spending might 
be done smoothly, but it probably 
won’t be. 

¢ Enough to Go Around—The exact 
location of tax reductions in the econ- 
omy will be particularly important if, as 
now seems likely, the dramatic expan- 
sion of low and middle incomes is slow- 
ing down, 

Suppose $15-billion of new money 
were turned loose, by way of a reduc- 
tion in savings and tax cuts. There’s 
a fascinating variety in the way it would 
show up im cash registers. Almost 
every business would get a piece of it— 
with the possible exception of a few 
ictivities such as local bus lines, beauty 
parlors, Turkish baths, and laundries. — 
¢ Who Would Gain—On the basis of 
experience with past income increases, 
you would expect boats and pleasure 
craft (BW—May2’53,p159) to get the 
biggest jump—maybe up to 26%. Auto 
sales might rise 15%; luggage, jewelry, 
and watches would do almost as well. 
Furniture and most household elec- 
trical appliances could expect gains of 
around 10% to 15%, though refrigera- 
tors might not do quite that well. 
China, glassware, and kitchen utensils 
would wind up with somewhat less of 
a gain, 

Clothing would do no better than 
move up with income; however, sports 
clothes would do better than shoes, 
Drugs and tobacco would gain—but less 
than spending in general. Gasoline and 
oil sales would not quite keep pace, 
either, but parts and accessories would 
do somewhat better. 
¢ Churches Last—Consumer services, 
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More Houses: First things come first. So the early postwar demands were simple: Improved Houses: Now 
houses and more houses—in a hurry. 


in general, would not gain so much as 
durable and nondurable goods. Specifi- 
cally, taxi drivers can expect somewhat 
more than a percentage share of any 
increase in spending; barbers will get 
markedly less than their share. And 
money raisers for churches might as well 
resign themselves—they will be among 
the last to get any of the increase in 
spending. 

These, of course, are not fixed pat- 
terns. They are based on what con- 
sumers have done in the past with fresh 
money. And they are the very patterns 
that salesmen try daily to change. 


Vil. Less Work and More Play 


The increase of leisure is one of the 
truly explosive forces in our cconomy, 
and one that has never been fully under 
stood by businessmen. That is . 

Fact No. 5: An American with money 
in his jeans has an insatiable desire for 
leisure—and a fierce dislike for taking 
it in rocking chairs. 

The kind of leisure Americans want 
spills over into demand for all sorts of 
goods and services. Power lawn mow- 
ers, do-it-yourself tools and materials are 
just as much leisure-time products as 
high-fidelity phonographs and bowling 
alleys. 
¢ Want Time—The trend to leisure 
began gathering speed shortly after the 
turn of the century, when the work 
week still averaged more than 57 hours. 
In the past 50 years, Americans have 
taken only 60% of potential increase 
in production in the form of goods— 
taking the rest in leisure. 

This means that if we could have 
maintained 57.5 hours as the average 
work week, and still manned the high- 








* 
met 


speed production lines, we would have 


40% more goods than we now have 
Fatigue experts say we could not have 
had both high-speed production and the 
long work week. Wartime experience 
with longer hours seems to bear them 
out. But it’s a measure of h impor 


tant Icisure has become. 


¢More Than Money—The average 
Amcrican now has some 125 days a year 
away from his source of livelihood 
Those days should increa in the 
future. 

For one thing, some employers have 
learned that Icisure is more important 
than money when it comes to hiring 
the working girl. They offer club rooms 
(at least one offers a swim: pool 
after hours), then find th« ible to 
hire at less than the going rate of pay 
Diversions, not diamonds, are a girl’s 


best friend. 

eIn Strange Ways—Leisure works in 
another place to change the face of 
business. The suburban housewife, 
freed from household drud by her 


appliances, dons slacks, shorts, and 
halter. She spends less on clothes 
But she’s likely to spend the money she 
saves that way on shrubs, insect sprays, 
and garden gloves—or on a course in 
interpretive dancing. 

When she warms up a froz hicken 


pie to cut down on cooking time, she’s 


responding to the same d that 
leads her husband to bargain at the 
office for an extra week’s vacation in 
stead of a rise in pay. The chicken 
pie costs extra money—but con 
siders it well spent. 

This means that the whol mplex 
of industries that hinge man’s 
desire for money-spending forms of 


leisure will grow faster than average in 
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Americans 
want more livable 






































houses. Air conditioning, all sorts of gadgets are 
changing their habits of living. 





the economy peace will make possible. 


Vill. From TV to 3D 


A salesman can’t peddle the gleam 
in a designer's eye. He needs something 
he can plug into the wall. That brings 
_ er 

I'act No. 6: The new society demands 
a host of new products now, products 
geared to its changed needs. This makes 
the three-to-five-vear future clear in 
many details—almost prosaically so, in 
the light of wonders being dreamed up 
in electronic, metallurgical, and chemi 
cal laboratories. 

This doesn’t mean consumers will 
be offered the same old line of goods. 
lar from it. Some of the changes, at 
least these, are obvious: 

From black and white T'V, we will 
go to color, then to three-dimensional 
(BW—May9’53,p28). 

The electronic device being built into 
new electric ranges to make food scorch- 
ing impossible will outmode the old 
range. 

New water heaters—clectric or gas— 
that can be turned up without a trip 
to the basement are certain to appear. 

The day of the clothes drier is just 
dawning—the 610,000 sold last year 
will be more than doubled by 1960, 
judging by plans of the leading manu- 
facturers. 

Sales of automatic dishwashers will 
be more than tripled. The output of 
garbage disposers will quadruple. 
¢Bow to Saturation—lome-freezer 
sales are scheduled for a steady climb 
-up 50% by 1955, up 100% by 1960. 
The consumer’s desire to reach into 
the freezer for a pork chop, instead 
of going down to the A&P, has a rip 
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New 





pling effect on a galaxy of dependent 
cnterprises—frozen-food warchouses and 
lockers, freezing plants in meat-packing 
houses, display cabinets in retail stores, 
refrigerated trucks, and even special 
handling for choice fruits and vegetables 
in the field. 

By contrast, the refrigerator outlook 

as seen by the industry’s most astute 
planners—is more modest. ‘That's their 
one big bow to the idea that sales will 
slow down duc to saturation of the 
market. 

Consumer-conscious auto makers are 
making big plans of their own. Experi 
ments with plastic bodies offer a new 
opportunity—a chance to market a wide 
variety of body styles. Chevrolet plans 
to produce 10,000 units with plastic 
bodies—at a tooling cost of $45 per car, 
instead of the $450 per car needed for 
steel. 
¢ Challenging—That kind of talk is 
what sales managers like to hear—lots 
of variety, a wide choice of stvles, 
plenty of color combinations. It would 
be a characteristic of the kind of peace 
cconomy they foresee. Production runs 
will be relatively short, so a maximum 
variety of consumer wishes can be met. 

If this pleases the salesman, it’s a 
challenging prospect for the production 
man. It may speed up installation of 
electronically controlled production 
lines such as some now operating in a 
few auto plants in this country and in 
England in which color and style varia 
tions are assembled automatically by 
punch-card systems. It’s one answer 
to the problem of short runs—and an 
other example of how an cconomy 
geared to wider consumer choices works 
back into a demand for capital goods. 
¢ More Extras Than Car—Gadgcetizing 








Sorts of Shelter? Tomorrow, comfort extras may make today’s house 
obsolete, create demand for a new kind of shelter 





looms big in auto makers’ plans for the 
next few years—adding items like power 
steering and braking and air condition 


ing as extras. Some cngineers see a 
time not many years off when today 

basic models will be carrying around 
so many mechanical cxtras that the 


whole job will have to be redesigned 
What this implies is obsolescence on 
a grand scale, perhaps setting in five 
vears from now. And 
means a new round of sale 
¢ Solid Comfort—Housing i 
gct a shot from gadgetizing, too. Au 


ob ok sCCTICS 


going to 


conditioning has a solid running start 
With more Americans staving hom 
to keep cool, books, magazines, summer 
sales of radio and T'V time, and thi 
snack type of food are going to feel th 
effects. 

lloor heating devices, to warm out 
door living areas between season, are 
gaining ground. ‘They will step up d 


mand for the patio type of furnitur 
and speed up the trend to two living 
areas. 

The outiook for improvement of 
isting houses is a potential that ha 
a company like Armstrong Cork, and 
many others, making big plan en 
in the face of an expected drop in th 
number of new housing start How 
big this drop will be is a puzzle; the 
population surge from citi¢ 
urbs will be a stimulating 
may offset much of it 


into sub 
factor th t 


IX. The Right Pitch 


Whether manufacturers will be abl 
to recognize the changed needs of th 
new American socicty | tion that 
has many top busines 
Even if the products to meet the 


1 que 


men worred 
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Ejecto Sr. Water System made 
by F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. of 
Ashland, Ohio; Cutler-Hammer, 
10017 Pressure Switch used as 
standard original equipment. 


Jetmaster Water System made 
by Dempster Mill Mfg. Co. of 
Beatrice, Nebraska; Cutler 
Hammer 10017 Pressure 
Switch used as standard orig- 
inal equipment. 


Shallow Well Pump made by 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. of Spring- 
field, Ohio; Cutler-Hammer 
10017 Pressure Switch used as 
standard original equipment. 


The Pattern Repeats 


In every field of industry there are 
a few manufacturers that enjoy an 
enviable position of market suprem- 
acy. These companies win and hold 
such advantage by a stern and un- 
yielding refusal to compromise the 
quality and thus the performance 
of their product... either in parts 
they manufacture or components 
they buy. 

Always this is so. Always the pat- 
tern repeats, Thus it is with leading 
manufacturers of domestic water 
supply systems. And thus they find 
Cutler-Hammer Pressure Switches 
worthy of assignment to the vital 
task of controlling the operation of 
their equipment. This by virtue of 
the ‘“‘premium”’ quality materials 
used in the manufacture of these 
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switches ... the ‘‘toolmaker’’ pre- 
cision of their assembly ...the 
compactness that makes for easy, 
flexible positioning and mounting 
.and the name that is notable 
for motor contro! dependability 
everywhere. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1275 West St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Cutler-Hammer 10017 Pressure Switch 
as furnished to above manufacturers. 





needs are right, these businessmen won- 
der, will consumers buy enough? 

¢ Ready or Not?—Much of the answer 
hangs on selling. Is it ready to do its 
part in extracting more from the con- 
sumer’s pocket? 

Certainly, the snake-oil selling pitch 
of a generation ago won't work in an 
electronics age. Neither will the take- 
it-or-leave-it holdover from wartime. 

One warning voice comes from an 
old hand at selling—James J. Nance, 
formerly of Hotpoint, now president of 
Packard. He's urging big advertising 
budgets and stepped-up sales training. 
Packard has a flying squad of experts 
who move in where dealers are having 
trouble with used cars. They work 
down the inventory and move on—hop 
ing the lesson in intensified selling will 
stick. 

Gwilym A. Price, ‘president of West- 

inghouse, sounds another warning. He 
argues that invention and production 
have long since outstripped selling. He 
cites an estimate that industry needs 
600,000 more trained salesmen than it 
has. 
e Lagging—But in truth, there is not 
a great burst of selling enterprise to be 
detected—nothing, for example, com- 
parable to the once startling introduc- 
tion of installment credit. 

That Icaves the issue pretty much 
up to the consumer, at least for the 
moment. And this dependence on 
consumer decisions recently led the Lon 
don paper, The Economist, to com 
ment, with perhaps a note of mild 
wonderment at such frivolity, that the 
course of history will be determined 
by what American housewi decide 
about household appliances 

This prospect left The Economist 
uneasv rather than reassured, and even 
a bit put out with the cheerfulness it 
detected in U.S. business thinking. 
Perhaps Americans are more used to 
the vital role of the housewife in mat 
ters of high economic policy than the 
British. After all, it’s been said for a 
long time that the really fundamental 
economic decisions are made in bed- 
rooms, not in board rooms. 
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TS oiens CoLeageed oon gains Pais aia ieca 


Here is another example of thorough collaboration 
between a supplier and a customer, and the values 


obtained thereby. The case involves the production. 


and bending of copper tube whose wall is rather thin 
relative to its diameter. The tube is formed into ex- 
hausts for fine pleasure craft, sailed the country over 
in both fresh and salt water. The boat builder speci- 
fies copper for this application, because of its corro- 
sion resistance, which means long life, economy, and 
the satisfaction of yachtsmen. 

However, the tube is not bent 

at the shipyard; an outside 

bending firm applies its skill 

to this exacting task. 

e When Revere suggested 

that it was a good source of 

supply for copper tube, we 

were promptly turned over to 

the fabricator of exhausts, 

with the statement that he 

was the one to be satisfied, 

that his high requirements had to be met, and that 
the boat company would merely inspect exhausts to 
make sure that they met specifications, including not 
only dimensions and curvatures, but the complete 
absence of cracks and wrinkles where the tube is bent. 
e This at first glance seemed to be an unusual prob- 
lem. The exhausts run in size from two to three and 
a half inches, outside diameter, with a wall of .049 
inch. That wall was dictated by the desire to save 
weight. If the exhausts had been made of rustable ma- 
terials, naturally they would have been much thicker 
and heavier. Revere’s Technical Advisory Service 
visited the tube bender’s plant and studied produc- 


tion methods. Complete details were discussed with 
the Methods Department at the Revere Mill which 
would be responsible for quality. Everybody realized 
that here was a challenge. The mill, fortified by exact 
knowledge of what was needed, set up special stan- 
dards of control over roundness, concentricity and 
temper. 
e Production tube worked perfectly from the very 
beginning. No wrinkling or tearing has been encoun- 
tered by the firm which bends 
the tube. This is a tribute to 
their skill, as well as ours. 
The happy people who enjoy 
life afloat in the boats con- 
taining these copper exhausts 
have no idea of the care and 
attention given by so many 
people to a part of which they 
may be entirely unconcious, 
but which serves in its own 
way to protect their pleasure 
and their investment in carefree yachting. 
e Perhaps you, too, have problems which can be 
solved successfully by complete collaboration with 
your suppliers. If you give them, as this tube bending 
company gave us, every opportunity to study produc- 
tion methods and end uses, perhaps they may be able 
to find ways and means to lessen rejects, speed up pro- 
duction, save you money. Don’t hesitate to ask. After 
all, in every bill there is an unseen item for the cost of 
the knowledge, experience and skill necessary to pro- 
duce fine materials. You might as well obtain the plus 
values that lie behind the gallons or pounds or feet 
or tons of what you buy. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180! 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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Atlantic Coast Line becomes the 
with order for 2,000 more 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE WILL HAVE 10% OF ITS FREIGHT CARS ON ROLLER BEARINGS 


Two thousand more freight cars on 
Timken® roller bearings will give 
Atlantic Coast Line the largest “Roller 
Freight” fleet of any railroad. 


ACL first switched 21 cars from fric- 
tion bearings to Timken bearings in 
1949. The resultant operating econo- 


mies prompted adding 925 more in 
1951 and 1952. With the 2,000 new 
cars in service, ACL will have 10% 
of its freight cars on roller bearings. 
Four railroads go “Roller Freight" 
Three other forward-looking railroads 
have gone “Roller Freight’’, next great 


step in railroading. One with 2,000 
“Roller Freight’”’ cars on order, another 
with 1,000 cars in service, the third 
with 800 operating, 200 more on order. 
Other roads operate smaller numbers of 
Timken bearing equipped freight cars, 
Faster, on-schedule freight service 
Timken bearings are ushering ina 
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TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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TIMKEN BEARINGS CUT 
STARTING RESISTANCE 86%, 
ELIMINATE “HOT BOXES” 
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biggest “Roller Freight” railroad 
cars on Timken bearings 


“streamliner” age for freights, as they 
did for passenger trains. Shippers will 
get faster, on-schedule service because 
Timken bearings eliminate the hot box 
problem—main cause of delays. 


One railroad’s ‘Roller Freight’’ has 


gone 60 million car-miles without a 
hot box. Friction freight averages a hot 


box set-out every 212,000 car-miles. 

22% return on “Roller Freight" investment 
Unlike friction bearings, Timken roller 
bearings can go hundreds of thousands 
of miles without additional lubricant. 
They cut terminal bearing inspection 
man-hours 90%, lubricant costs as 
much as 89%. When “Roller Freight” 


_the Timken tapered roller © 


rolls on all lines, railroads will earn a 
22% annual return on the investment. 


Not just a ball O not just a roller (> 
bearing 
takes radial d and thrust -@-— loads or 
any combination ~ 


Copr 41068 The, Timken Holler Hearing Company, Canton 6, O, 
Cable address: *' TIMHOBOCO", 








Executives of These Leading 
Firms * Now Save Valuable Hours 


© Borg-Warner Corporation 

© Continental Can Company 

© Greyhound, incorporated 

© Hotpoint Company 

@ United States Steel Company 


* A few of our hundreds of clients 
Your people will read faster, better and 
easier in just a few hours! Improvements 
range from 50% to over 400% —with 
better comprehension. Scientific teaching 
instruments make learning quick, easy, 
convenient and personal (no classes) in 
privacy of home or office. For full details 
write us on your Company letterhead! 
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BETTER READING 
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A Complete Working Unit 
... by PEERLESS 


for Simplified 
FILING AND POSTING 
CARD RECORDS 


Smart cppearance; sturdy construction; easy 
drawer operation; smooth, durable linoleum- 
covered working areas make Peerless Cord Record 
Desks the choice in a large number of offices. 
They are available in double pedestal type shown 
or in single pedestal (at either side) with legs 
supporting open end. Removable cross trays hold 
3x 5 or 4 x 6 cards. Five drawer pedestals also 
hold 5 x 8 cards. 


Write for new Peerless 
Catalog... on your business 
letterhead, please. 


8 
PEERLESS 


STEEL EQUIPMENT co. 


ch 1 Dallas + Los Ange 





Output per Man-Hour, 1935-39=100 
| Productivity in a highly mechanized 
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Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Technology Takes Over 


For generations productivity was a 
word in the textbooks. 

Recently it’s shown up more and 
more in collective bargaining. 

But farmers live productivity every 
day. The business of getting more out 
of the land with less work is making 
over farms—and it has made over the 
farmer. The simple, rustic soul is gone; 
today he’s a_hard-headed capitalist 
figuring costs like any manufacturer. 
¢ Taking the Lead—In the last 15 
years, Output per man-hour has risen 
faster on the farm than in any long- 
established industry—and three times 
as fast as in industry generally. 

The way of life that to most people 
means farming—self sufficient and_ iso- 
lated—has virtually disappeared. In its 
place is an industry that requires a 
terrific amount of technical knowhow 
and a lot of capital. The cost of a two- 
plow tractor today would have financed 
the production expenses on the average 
U.S. farm in 1910 for three and one 
half years. 
¢No Turming Back—The _ biggest 
changes have come in the last 15 
years; for the most part they are irre- 
versible. The technological revolution, 
as the Agriculture Dept. calls the shift, 
really got rolling in the early years of 
World War II for two reasons: 

e A tremendous backlog of scien- 
tific discoveries and technological im- 
provements had piled up during the 20 


years between wars. The potential of 
these improvements was known, but 
farmers had not taken advantage of 
them because market pric 
low. As one farmer put it, during the 
long stretch of drought and depression, 
“about all we could be sure about was 
that fertilizer cost money, which we 
didn’t have to spare.” 

e With the war came the money 
the farmer needed to try out the bet- 
ter sefd, more powerful equipment, 
commercial fertilizers, pesticides, lime, 
and other materials on which so much 
of today’s output is dependent. Gov- 
ernment incentives for crop diversifica- 
tion, the doubling of farm prices, and 
the tripling of the farmer’s net income, 
all in less than five years, pushed pro 
duction faster and further than would 
have been possible under peacetime 
conditions. But what made the accel 
eration possible was the foundation laid 
by scientists working in window boxes 
during the interwar vears 
e Case History—Take the case of Wil 
bur Goodhue, who raises grain and 
livestock a few miles south of Des 
Moines. Goodhue is not an “average” 
farmer by any means. But he is typical 
of progressive commercial farmers in 
central Iowa, and he has counterparts 
in the Connecticut Valley, southern 
California, and just about every other 
major agricultural area of the country. 

In 1938 Goodhue farmed 138 acres, 


were sO 
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Data: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Output per Man-Hour,1935-39=100 


- +. but it’s far less spectacular 
— than the change on the farm 
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had 250 hogs and 30 beef cattle. He 
owned a tractor and shared ownership 
of a combine and corn picker with his 
brother down the road. He did a little 
liming, but used no commercial ferti- 
lizer. Hay was made loose, dried in the 
field, and stored. He hadn’t tried chem- 
ical weed killers or pesticides. 

The Goodhues had a Delco system 
to supply clectric power for the radio, 
washing machine, and clectric izon in 
the house. A windmill provided water. 
¢ Growing Up—This year Goodhue is 
farming 700 acres. He raises 500 hogs 
and 135 feeding cattle. He owns five 
tractors, two corn pickers, one combine, 
a weed sprayer, and a hay chopper. All 
the machinery is now the four-row type, 
with hydraulic systems for raising and 
lowering plows, discs, hay equipment. 

All of the Goodhue fields are regu- 
larly soil tested and limed. Commer- 
cial fertilizer is used on corn and other 
crops. There is an established rotation 
system for the entire 700 acres. Since 
the land is flat, there is no need for 
contouring or other special soil prac- 
tices. 

The farm now receives electric power 
from a central station. Goodhue has 
a farm shop equipped with welder, clec- 
tric drills, and other power equipment. 
In the house there’s an automatic 
washer, drver, dishwasher, electric stove, 
ironer, and television set. 

All hay is now cut and chopped in 
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— the Farm—and the Farmer 


the field and much of it is made into 
grass silage. Goodhue uses 2-4D for 
spraying weeds, DDT to control flies 
and other insects around the livestock. 
He puts antibiotics in hog feed and 
uses crossbred hogs. 

¢More from Less—The — greater 
amounts and wider variety of food pro- 
duced by Wilbur Goodhue and other 
commercial farmers across the country 
ire much more striking when you 
consider that they have increased pro- 
duction and at the same time lost 
workers. ‘Vhere are now less than 
million workers on the farms, a net 
loss of 2.8-million since 1939. 

At the same time, farmers have put 
increased emphasis on soil conservation. 
By 1919 all the best land was already 
under cultivation. Poor crop practices 
in many areas made millions of acres 
less fertile. Thousands of tons of rich 
top soil were lost through erosion. 
Housing developments took huge 
chunks of lush truck farming land 
around industrial centers. This deple- 
tion of the soil over a long period has 
made the need for chemical treatment, 
contour plowing, crop rotation, plant- 
ing windbreaks absolute necessities if 
a farmer hopes to compete with his 
neighbors. ti the past 15 years, the 
improvement has been marked, 

Some new land, of course, has been 
reclaimed; but the most significant ad- 
dition to food crop land is due directly 





LONG BEACH 


in Soin California 


OFFERS 
INDUSTRY 
PERSONAL 
SERVICE 


Looking for a new plant site? 
The Long Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce, acting for the City of Long 
Beach, happily performs a variety 
of personal and confidential serv 
ices to industrialists. Specific data 
are furnished. Surveys are made, 
Detailed information is secured, 
Introductions are arranged 

We offer friendly, skillful co- 
operation from your very first con 
tact with us 
of your plant 
successful operation which will be 
assured for you in Long Beach. Call 
on us for ail the facts 
to-date survey of the Long Beach 
industrial area. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
There are at least 11 other reasons 
for locating your plant in the Long 
Beach area. Plenty of skilled labor; 
savings in transportation 
utilities and insurance 
land, construction and operation: 
and good housing facilities are a 
few of the profit-making factors 

Write today for full information. 
Free—and confidential of course. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


200-H East Ocean Blvd 
Long Beach 2, Calif. 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST LINER 


THE WORLD'S FINEST HOTELS us: 
“ FANS 





$.S. United States 










It's nice to know that when really fine 
ventilating and air conditioning per- 
formance is required, “Buffalo” fans 
are selected for the job. 








The three new post-war hotels, 
which have made front page 
news, and the world’s finest 
and fastest ocean liner, all 







Hotel Statler, 






depend on “Buffalo” fans S Los Angeles 
o 
to maintain their “air of , 
distinction” 7 
w The Shamrock, 
WHY ? Houston 
cs 








The "Q” Factor— 
The built-in Qual- 
ity which pro- 
vides trouble- 
free satis- 
faction and 


long life. 






We believe you'll 
agree that it’s more 
than coincidence that 
“Buffalo” Fans were 
chosen for these out- 
standing jobs. 

We will continue to build 
the “Q” Factor into “Buffalo” 
Fans, Air Cleaning and Con- 
ditioning Equipment, so that you 
may continue to specify it, with 
the assurance that you'll get your 

money's worth. 

















Terrace Plaza, 
Cincinnati 







Engineering Sales Representatives in all principal cities 
are anxious to work with you. 






First For 
Fans 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPAR 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
PU BLISHERS OF AN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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to mechanization. The replacement of 
animal power with mechanical power 
since 1939 has released 25-million acres 
of cropland from production of feed for 
horses and mules. This source of new 
cropland for human food is fast being 
used up; future gains in productivity 
will have to come more and more from 
purchased materials. 
¢ Interdependence—The extent to 
which agriculture has become depend- 
cnt on industrial raw materia hows 
up in the farmer’s budget. In 1910 
only about 20% of production expenses 
went for fertilizer, motor equipment, 
machinery, building material loday 
these items account for a full third. If 
the vast array of chemicals that wer 
unknown in 1910 is included, the per 
centage is much higher. The farmer is 
no longer self-sufficient. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture J. 
Earl Coke recently totaled up some of 


the items the farmers need each vear 
e 7-million tons of finished steel 
(includes such items as roof tanch 
ions, farm machinery, and automotive 
power). 
e 50-million tons of ch il ma 


terials (five times the amount used by 
tarmers in 1935). 


e 124-billion gal. of crude petro 
leum (more than was used by any other 
industry) 

e 320-million Ib. of raw rubber 
(enough for tires for 6-million cat 

e 15-billion kwh. of elect powel 
(enough to supply Chicago, Detroit, 
and Houston for a year). 

Todav’s farmer couldn’t go back to 
the old ways if he wanted to—and he 
probably wouldn’t if he coul Mech 
anization has made farming a little less 
bac kbreaking. The laboratory has mad 


it more productive. Electrification has 
made it more comfortable 

¢ Signs of the Times—Although the 
farmer is the last One to admit he’s 
better off than he was before Pearl 
Harbor, his prosperity shows up in his 
cars. A BUSINESS WEEK Correspondent 
in Oregon tells the story of a Ford 


dealer in an apple town who was hav 

ing a rough time until he picked up 

the Lincoln agency early this veai 

Now he’s doing nicely. Farmers who 
5 d 

wouldn’t look at a Ford are going all 


out for gadget-equipped Lincoln 

In cattle country, the trend is toward 
airplanes. Distances are great, and 
even 20 to 30 mi. over a back countr 
road are hard going in a car, but a lark 
in a plane. 


e New Worries—The same factors 
that have brought prosperity to the 
farms have also brought management 


problems. In order to feed a rapidly 
expanding population, farm output 


must continue to rise. However, the 
rise has to balance out. All the ad- 
vances can’t come from just corn, wheat, 


and cotton. Fruit, vegetables, livestock 
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machinery steel 
must be babied, 








rom mine to warehouse, machinery steel must 
be watched over and treated with utmost care 
during each phase of its manufacture. That is the 
reason Crucible MAX-EL Machinery Steel is 
babied...is closely controlled for proper chemi- 
cal analysis and metallurgical properties during 
melting and all processing operations. 


This special care is necessary because MAX-EL 
Machinery Steel must withstand far more severe 
service than ordinary steels. For years manufac- 
turers of original equipment in the mining, rail- 
road, lumbering, road machinery and construc- 
tion fields have used it in heavy-duty gears, shafts 
and other machinery parts. It’s also standard for 
maintenance and replacement parts for these 
industries. 


The painstaking supervision employed in the 
manufacture of MAX-EL is typical of all Crucible 
steelmaking—where special qualities are required 
to meet the particular needs of an industry. If you 
require a special steel, call Crucible—the nation’s 
leading producer of special purpose steels for 
more than 50 years. 


| CRUCIBLE] first name in special purpose steels 
53 yaar of \Fine| steelmaking | 








CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. « SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. © PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. © SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. « TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN « NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 








32 acres of records fit into 
only [2 cu. feet of filing space ! 


Recordak Corporation uses Ward Leonard rheostats for 
accurate light control in microfilming 


@ Over a quarter of a million drawings, 
24 x 36 inches, would cover about 32 
acres, Yet they could all be put on 50 
rolls of 35 mm microfilm by means of 
Eastman Kodak’s Recordak Micro-File 
equipment. Filing space needed: 12 
cubic feet, 

This revolutionary advance in filing 
methods has led some 65 major indus- 
tries to put billions of documents annu- 
ally on Recordak microfilm. 

Lighting for each exposure on the 
Micro-File machine must be carefully 
controlled to accommodate variations 
in paper texture, color, and reflectivity. 
The job is handled by a 13-inch Ward 
Leonard rheostat which adjusts the 
lamp voltage to meet every require- 
ment, 

Setting this rheostat is the only vari- 
able manual adjustment required in 
operating the Recordak Micro-File 
machine. Accurate rheostat perform- 
ance helps to assure clear reproduction 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


13-in Ward Leonard Rheostat used to control 
lamp voltage in Recordak Micro-File control 
unit provides 161 steps of smooth, accurate, 
dependable control. 


in every detail of the document being 
photographed. 

If your product uses electrical con- 
trols, our engineers will be glad to help 
you select the accurate, dependable 
controls you need. Write Ward Leonard 
Company, 68 South St., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. 3.11 
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pro] tionately. 
ilture Dept. 
farmcrs 
| getting 


all have to expand 

During the war, the Agri 
began incentive plans to 
into raising different crop 
the land into the best 
The incentive was nec« 
it’s always difficult to 
farmer never does so wel 
type of crop as he does 
been planting all his lif 

Results of trying to get tl 
its best use are most app t in the 
South. For example, there has been 
an almost complete about-face in agri 
cultural practices in Arkan in the 
last 10 years. The state used to produce 
cotton, corn, and rice crops almost ex 
clusively. In the past ven 
these row crops have virtually 
peared from the mountainous 
(Ozarks) and west (Ouachita 
In the hill sections where the soil is 
thin, the land has either been put into 
improved pastures for dairying or beef 
cattle or permitted to go back into 
timber. In northwest Arkan poultry 
has become such big business that it 
now ranks second only to cotton (still 
raised in the delta country in east At 
kansas) as a source of agricultural in 
come. 
¢ Cost Angle—Arkansas 
starting to diversify their money crops 
so that a cotton crop failure or price 
flop won’t wipe them out as in years 
gone by. Farmers in many parts of 
the country are very serious) 
with the production-cost aspect of di 
versification. Low-cost production is 
obviously easier to achieve with just 
one crop. The farmer can invest all 
his money in specialized mechanical 
equipment to step up production and 
reduce manpower requirement Gov 
ernment price supports give him some 
protection from complete failure. 

However, low-cost production can be 
achieved in other wavs that are sounder 
over a long period, though more com- 
plicated. The farmer can rent or buy 
additional land, or can intensify pro 
duction through use of better seed and 
fertilizers. 

The Dept. of Agriculture has charts 
and tables to make it simpler for him 
to compute his breakeven point in the 
use of purchased materials 
¢ Egg Money—The poultry industry is 
probably the best example of how in 
tensification has paid off. The days 
when Mom raised a few chickens for 
the egg money are gone. Poultry rais- 
ing is now as technical an industry as 
you can find (BW—May30'53,p146). 

Better feed, antibiotics, improved 
breeds have raised annual egg produc 
tion per hen from about 120 in 1939 
to weil over 160 at present With 
mechanized feeding equipment, one 
man can take care of 40,000 chickens. 

Similar scientific improvements have 
gone over big in most sections of the 
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Whoever You Are... 
Whatever Your Business 


An R/M Product 
Touches Your Life 


AssBEstos TEXTILES, for example. They could very 
well save your life. For fire-fighting suits made 
from Raybestos-Manhattan Asbestos Cloth are a 
vital part of fire protection today. R/M is Amer- 
ica’s largest producer of asbestos textiles—cloth, 
yarn, roving and tape—used wherever there's 
need for high heat or electrical insulation. You'll 
find them in everything from home appliance 
cords to huge battleship cables. Asbestos textiles, 
however, are but an example of the many different 
asbestos and rubber products, made in R/M’s 
seven great plants and laboratories, which touch 
your life every day. If you have an asbestos, 


With a suit made of R/M Asbestos Cloth, a man can fight fires or do rescue bber. or sintered metal oblem. consul 
work in safety. That's why these suits are usually on hand wherever there's rubber, 4 ; % an fis oe 
danger of fire breaking out because of the presence of inflammable liquids. R/M representative. 





Your safety as you travel by rail depends largely Even your weekly wash is probably done with TV picture tubes are toughened against break- 
on signals. Many of the electrical cables for these help from R/M Asbestos Cloth. It's widely age by heat treatment in ovens whose openings 
devices are insulated against heat and moisture used for commercial laundry mangle rolls, press are fitted with R/M asbestos cloth curtains for 
by R/M Asbestos Textiles. pad and home ironing board covers. better heat retention. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Pay besles ... Condor - mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


FACTORIES: Passaic, W.J. ¢ Bridgeport, Conn. « Manheim, Penna. Se ca < | W. Charleston, S.C. + Crawfordsville, ind. « Neenah, Wis. + Peterborough, Ont. 


Brake Blocks, Linings Mechanical Packings Industrial Abrasive and 
ond Clutch Facings Rubber Covered Rolls and Gaskets Drive Bolts Diamond Wheels Conveyor Belts 

















Other R/M products include: Fon Belts ¢ Sintered Metal Parts ¢ Teflon Products industrial and Automotive Hose ¢ Bowling Balls * Other Industrie! Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 








MARCHANT-BRAILLE “NX 


(ioulator, 


This fully-automatic calculator provides 

the blind with the first practical 

mechanical addition, subtraction, division 

and multiplication. Braille symbols 

are embossed on the dials, which are 

exposed for easy fingertip reading. 
Marchant's unique three dial design 

enables the sightless operator to 

check every entry and guarantee every 

answer. These and other features 

make it possible for the blind, after brief 

instruction and practice, to operate 

the calculator as accurately, efficiently 

and confidently as the average user. 


MARCHANT sens.» 
6a \ccleutates 


OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA 





country. Southern California, which 
got on the fertilizer and mechanization 
bandwagon early, is now interested in 
soil fumigation (to kill wireworms and 
nematodes that attack rootlets of veg 
etables), overhead irrigation for land 
where ditch irrigation is difficult, and 
systemic insecticides. East of the Rock 
ics, soil testing, pesticides, and new fer 
tilizers are becoming increasingly im 
portant. Small cotton harvesters are 
popular in the South, along with de 
foliants. Use of fertilizer is up as much 
as 600% in the far Northwest and ait 
plane spraying is becoming standard op 
erating procedure in orchard 

e What’s Next?—Mechanization and 
the use of purchased materials will con 
tinue to be the important aspects of 
farming for the next few yea On 
the horizon are a few developments 
that may make farm life more com 
plex and at the same time more profit- 
able. 

Weed killers. The surface has not 
been scratched in the use of chemical 
weed killers, particularly in cotton fields. 
If technical problems can be licked for 
simple application of weed killers close 
to broad leaf plants, it may eliminate 
the need for the great number of tenant 
farmers in the South. At present there 
are two labor peaks in raising cotton: 
one for chopping weeds and one for 
harvesting. Mechanical . equipment 
makes it possible to eliminate the sec- 
ond peak, but landlords have to support 
tenants year round in order to have a 
labor supply for weeding 

Grassland agriculture. Farmers’ atti 
tude toward grass is changing. With 
twine baling and better methods of 
gathering seed coming into general use, 
grass is attaining the status of a regular 
crop and receiving chemical attention. 
Many farmers are bringing marginal 
cropland into pasture, especially in the 
South where hilltops and scrub areas 
are being reclaimed. A lot of the credit 
goes to the farm magazines, which have 
stressed grass silage for a long while. 

Crop rotation. In the corn belt there 
is a lot of talk about climinating the 
rotation with legumes, but very little 
has been done outside experimental sta- 
tions. The theory is that if you pro 
duce enough corn per acre, stalks will 
provide as much organic material as 
deep-rooted legumes. The trick is to 
treat the turned-over area with plenty 
of nitrogen so that the stalks will de 
compose in time for next ir’s crop 
to be planted. 

Low-grade forage. One of the most 
promising research developments is the 
use of corncobs, straw, cottonseed hulls, 
sorghum bundles, and even last year’s 
hay as forage for livestock lreated 
with urea, a cheap, high-nitrogen ma- 
terial, this low-grade forage material can 
be turned into protein by the cow. Sci- 
entists are working on better ways of 
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2. Working closely with the designers of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, Western Pacific was the first to solve the 
problem by developing an entirely new type of box car, the ingen- 
ious Compartmentizer. 


4. In addition to preventing damage caused by shifting cargo, 
Western Pacific's Compartmentizer Cars can be loaded and unloaded 
more rapidly; the need for costly, time-consuming dunnage is elimi- 
nated; and stop-off loads can be segregated. 


1. About two years ago Western Pacific took the lead in tackling a 
serious problem that has long baffled shippers and carriers. What 
could be done to prevent damage to fragile commodities such as 
television sets? 

















; id : > 
3. The secret of this car's remarkable success is that it can be quickly 
and easily divided into three separate compartments, with adjustable 


steel gates which can be moved against the shipment and locked 
tightly into place. 


5. Western Pacific, the first and still the only railroad to offer ship- 
pers the many advantages of Compartmentizer Cars, has found that 
these cars have established such an outstanding record of damage- 
protection that their number has been doubled. 


sk For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific! 


ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 





Salt Lake City 
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General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 





CARTONING AT PRODUCTION LINE RATES 
is accomplished on Standard-Knapp 180-A Cartoner, 
which receives the product, sets up the unit carton, 
inserts the product and then tucks in carton flaps. 





EMHART UNITS PROVE FERTILE SOURCE OF NEW IDEAS 
In Metalworking, Packaging, Glass and Plastics 


6 


PERFECT PACKAGE FOR SELF-SERVICE is Plaxpak® plastic 
bottle. Color and style versatility for positive brand identification 
... unbreakability . . . squeeze dispensing to suit product, increase 
consumer convenience (without propellants). 


EMHART MFG. CO. 


Ever believe that a punch press could be equipped to 
produce hearing aid batteries, or that you could liter- 
ally get an assembly operation for nothing? 

Ever realize that a product can be taken off a pro- 
duction line, placed in a unit carton, then encased and 
delivered to a shipping platform without a hand 
touching it? And have you considered the plastic 
bottle, which besides chemical inertness, provides 
built-in dispensing, requiring no propellant? 

Did you know there is available an automatic, con- 
trolled, continuous glass-melting furnace that achieves 
new economies? It may be used also for melting of 
soluble silicates, phosphates and enamel frits. 

These questions indicate the “idea service’’ behind 
the products manufactured by Emhart units. And we 
are not talking about “specials”, but about standard 
machines and methods that are industry-proven. They 


can be put to work for you quickly. 











NEW LITERATURE 


Check any product information 
you want and mail this coupon to 
any Emhart unit listed below. . . 


Division of 


C t Emhart Mfg. Co 
510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONN. 


PLAX CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 


a » 
200, WEST HARTFORD, CONN 
<7 HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 


t HENRY & WRIGHT 
cf 











UNIT MELTER designed by Hartford-Empire MORE VERSATILE PRESSES. vxo 


features low initial cost, low operating and mainten- Press Company specializes in equipping 
ance costs, adaptability to different glasses and presses that will combine operations or 
compositions. produce a complete product. 


Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
HARTFORD 2, CONN 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 
Jivision of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
400 Union T immpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


STANDARD-KNAPP 
Cc) Division of 

Emhart Mfg. Co 

PORTLAND, CONN 


GENERAL 


Cc Pictorial Review of Major Emhart 
Products 


GLASS 


Forming 
Machines 


Lehr Loaders 


[ } Unit Melters 


PLASTICS 


Plastic Bottles | | Extrusions 


[] Carboy Data Sheet 


PACKAGING MACHINES 
Unloaders [ Packers 
Rinsers | Labelers 


Cartoners | Case Cleaners 


Gluers & Palletizers & 
Sealers De-palletizers 


METAL WORKING 


Henry & Wright Dieing Machines 


— Henry & Wright ‘Press Load 
Calculations"’ 


[ 
[ 
[_] Henry & Wright Case Histories 
[_] V & O Inclinable Presses 

[_] V & O High Speed Presses 
(_] V & © Notching Presses 

[|] V & O Roll and Dial Feeds 
[_] V & O Feed-0-Matic 


NAME 


ECONOMICAL METAL STAMPINGS REPLACE DIE CASTINGS, as a result of availability 


of heavy tonnage Henry & Wright Dieing Machines (high speed automatic stamping presses). TITLE 


COMPANY ____ 
Ol =e 


CITY & STATE 


Only the best is good enough 











When judging construction 











choose CONCRETE for its... 




























Don't gamble lives and 
property against fire 
when you can build with 
long-lasting, firesafe 
concrete. You'll enjoy 
great peace of mind if 
you know you have 
provided this protection. 




































stand any natural wear 
ing action 


storms, quakes, vermin, 


Concrete structures can 


be designed to with- 


under- 
water, underground or 
in the atmosphere. 


Concrete resists decay, 
















































Concrete construction 
makes for better living 
and working conditions 
through its adaptability 
to such widespread uses 
in homes, stores, public 
buildings, pavements, 





farms and public works. 


































Concrete construction 
gives you more for your 
money. Its first cost is 
moderate, it needs less 
maintenance and lasts 
longer. Result: lou 
annual cost, the true 


measure of economy. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 














33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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feeding urea to both beef and dairy 
cattle. 

Atomic energy. Radioactive tracers 
are just beginning to be used in agri- 
cultural laboratories. ‘They are provid- 
ing a great deal of jnformation on where 
and how fertilizers and pesticides should 
be used to the best advantage. Such 
information will lower production costs 
by eliminating waste. 








PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Plastic pumps, valves, accessories, and 
fittings will be produced by Cooper 
Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, N. J. A 
major producer of corrosion-resistant 
alloys, the company says it’s going into 
the new line in order to meet increased 
demand for processing equipment that 


avoids the danger of metallic contami- 
nation, and to meet the need of the 
chemical industry for corrosion-resistant 
equipment. 

. 
World’s tallest furnace, high 1 13- 


story building, is under construction at 
the Meadville (Pa.) plant of Westing- 


house Electric Corp. It will be used to 
heat-treat long, extruded aluminum 
shapes used primarily by aircraft manu- 
facturers. 
e 

New twist in applying insecticides 1s be- 
ing tested by the Dept. of Agriculture. 
Pests are controlled by soaking flower 
bulbs in an insecticide solution for a 
few minutes. In recent tests 4% oz. of 
25% heptachlor in 5 gal. of water gave 


complete protection. 
* 


First full press run on new t using 


a large percentage of hardwood ground 
wood pulp in the U.S., and possibly in 
the world, is claimed by the Bangor 
(Me.) Daily News. The Mav 22 tssuc 
contained more than 30% hardwood 
pulp. Ordinary newsprint is composed 
of softwood groundwood pulp and sul- 
fite. 
* 

Radioactive isotopes were used to 
photograph hydrogen bliste: de the 
shell of a refinery reactor unit at the 
Houston (Tex.) refinery of Eastern 
States Petroleum Co. Film plates were 


attached to the stecl skin of the con 
crete-backed reactor. Exposed isotopes 
throwing out radioactive waves took 
pictures of the steel, located blisters 
that could have led to ruptu 

® 


Steel springs are helping farm jught 
with soft corn. American Stecl & Wire 
Division of U.S. Steel Corp. savs that 
springs, neither compressed nor 
stretched, are placed in corn cribs right 


along with the corn as they are being 
filled. ‘They provide additional air 
spaces for natural ventilation 
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There'd be little travel “Upstairs” 
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applications . 





Excitron is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


f 
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ODAY, fast traveling, high-flying air 
liners of gleaming aluminum are a 
familiar sight in the skies over America, 
One reason is that Mercury Arc Rec- 
tifiers— pioneered and introduced to the 
aluminum industry by Allis-Chalmers— 
have made an important contribution 
to the production of low-cost aluminum. 
These rectifiers provide an economical 


| weren’t for 


Rectifiers 
like this! 


way to convert alternating current—as 
received from the powerhouse—to the 
direct current electric power needed to 
produce aluminum. 

Excitron Mercury Arc Rectifiers built 
by Allis-Chalmers are also on the job in 
the steel and chemical industries 
helping America produce more, at lower 
costs for everybody. 


Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 
Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


C-5652 





GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. O.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





ILLINOIS TECH students of fire protection engineering take final exams by dousing real fires at Ansul Chemical Co. 


/ 


/ 


3 oe 


Putting the Heat on Education 


A final exam can be pure fun and 
excitement, if you're one kind. of engi- 
necring student at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago. 

This spring, Prof. John J. Ahern de 
cided that there is only one way to 
train a student in fire protection engi- 
necring: Stand him up before a good 
roaring fire, and let him squelch the 
flames. ‘To help the project, the fire 
extinguisher division of Ansul Chemical 
Co., Marinette, Wis., donated _ its 
services. ‘The company set off danger- 
ous fires near its = sar using gasoline, 
propane, fucl oil, and natural gas. One 
by one, 25 students tackled the fires 
with the latest in Ansul’s extinguishing 
equipment. 


128 


Various reasons lay behind the dem- 
onstrations. Of course, actua) fire fight- 
ing gives the students a chance to try 
out what they have learned after four 
years of class-room work. At school, 
laboratory experiments are about as 
close as they get to a fire. 
¢ Kills Fear—Psychology also plays a 
part in the demonstrations, according 
to Prof. Ahern. A fire-fighting crew, 
not an engineer, must face a fire in real 
life. Ansul’s show teaches the young 
experts some of the problems that 
face the firemen. 
¢ Diverse Job—“Fire protection engi- 
necring is a pretty diverse job,’ says 
Ahern. At Illinois Tech., a student 
starts off with courses in mathematics, 


chemistry, and other sciences. His 
work in the Jast two years is in special 
fields such as heat transformation, 
thermodynamics, and fluid mechanics. 

Come graduation, a fire engineer can 
just about write his own ti for a 
job. Right now, a grad usually has 
around 15 different offers from which 
to pick. 

Most of the engineers h« 
either in industry or in fire insurance 
firms. They are badly needed in. indus- 
trv where fire losses were about $300- 
million last year. The fire insurance 
companies, which must cover these 
losses, help the supply of engineers by 
offering a four-year scholarship at Illi- 
nois Tech. 


ket 


d for jobs 
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The student goes into action . . . 


. his extinguisher’s on the beam . 


| al 


. the chemical blaze is out. 
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wow TORNADO. «...: 


to make 


itary Spaghert 


The Aunt Sarah Spaghetti Co., in Chicago, 





had a severe cleaning problem in their flour 
room. Clouds of finely sifted flour dust 
literally covered their floors, machinery and 
flour bags. To keep this dust from falling 
into spaghetti mixtures, Tornado went to 
work. The 300 M.P.H. suction of their 
Tornado instantly removed all dust and 
dirt, even from the most inaccessible places. 

Manufacturers of all types have found that 
Tornado simplifies plant cleaning. Whether 
your cleaning problem results from food 
processing residue, metal chips, or messy 
solutions, you'll find an investment in 
Tornado equipment pays off in reduced 
maintenance costs, increased safety and 
production. 

Find out more about the benefits of 
Tornado cleaning. Write for bulletin 600 
today! 


GREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5104 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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Peace of mind for the shipper 
accompanies every ocean cargo policy 
written through the Marine Office of 
America. 


Shippers, large and small, know 
their cargo investments are “all 
secure’’ with Marine Office protection 
written by experts and skillfully fitted 
to the cargo and its routing. 


They know the great financial 
strength of Marine Office of America 
member companies stands squarely 
behind every policy. 

They know Marine Office service is 
nearby and handy through 22 offices 
in principal cities cf the United States, 
and through claims and settling agents 
in.every part of the world. 

For sound and secure ocean cargo 
protection through the Marine Office 
of America— 


Consult Your Agent or Broker! 


MARINE OFFICE 
or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 38 NEW YORK 


Composed of the Following Companies 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
feck 


SOUTHERN DIFART MENT 
ee Building e oN Bons tie 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 


= on Building 


New ‘ 4. Weshingte 


Offices in Principal Cities 


F Lom em ae, | AND INLAND ! INSURANCE 





NEW PRODUCTS 
Shielding Radio Waves 


Induction heating, dielectric  seal- 
ing, and electric welding equipment can 
emit radio waves that interfere with 
radio and television reception unless 
they are specially modified. ‘That's 
why Federal Communications Com- 
mission is scheduled to begin cracking 
down on offenders beginning July 30. 

Most current models meet FCC re- 
quirements. The trouble is that many 
manufacturers are using unmodified 
older types that are still serviceable but 
that are expensive to replace or modify. 

To enable manufacturers to continue 
using the equipment and meet require- 
ments, Ace Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
is offering an inexpensive shielded en- 
closure. The shielding cuts down the 
interference, and sometimes completely 
climinates it. It consists of standard- 
sized panels framed in white pine with 
galvanized screening stretched across 
the outside. It can be easily erected, 
taken down, enlarged. 

e Source: Ace Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
3644 North Lawrence St., Philadelphia 
40, Pa. 


Three-Way Stretch 


Farmers who need wagon bodies of 
different sizes to run the farm usually 
have to buy a separate running gear to 
fit each body. Now American Road 
Equipment Co. has developed a low- 
cost running gear that fits any standard 
wagon box. It is easily adjustable in 
width, height, or length. 

Sliding steel tubes make up the gear’s 
frame. Square for added strength, the 
tubes are bolted in position at special 
drilled holes. The frame weighs 415 
Ib. and is shipped to dealers welded. 

An auto type of steering system gives 
stable control and a short turning 
radius. The company says the gear 
can carry a 7,000-Ib. load at 60 mph. 
without whipping or weaving 
¢ Source: American Road Equipment 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 
¢ Price: $160 f.o.b. Omaha. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An electric marker that counts and 
clicks as it checks with lead or grease 
pencil is available from May Engineer- 
ing Co., 6055 Lankershim Blvd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. The unit plugs into a 
110-volt outlet, is quickly reset to zero 
by turning knob. Price is $65 for AC 
model, $70 for DC. 

e 
Kad-Pad, a new textile machine devel- 
oped by Loren Products Co., 3 East 
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Lion’s streamlined, expanded search for oil 
is helping to meet one of America’s greatest 
needs :..more oil within our own boundaries! 


More and more cars, trucks, tractors, 
and airplanes! Ever greater uses for 
oil and petroleum products. Far great- 
er demand in the future! To help meet 
it, Lion already has 1,500,000 acres of 
undeveloped lease holdings in 13 states 
including part of the Williston Basin 
... has consolidated its Land, Produc- 
tion, and Geology Departments and 
has established 22 regional and dis- 
trict offices to make exploration faster, 
cheaper, more effective. 


This is typical of Lion’s long-range 
growth program. In El] Dorado, 


Arkansas, Lion is installing multi-mil- 
lion dollar equipment at its refinery 
to boost production of high-octane 
gasolines. At Snyder, Texas, at the 
Lion-operated and partly owned Dia- 
mond M-Sharon Ridge gasoline plant, 


Keep Your Eye On 
LION OIL 


EL DORADO 


facilities and output have been ex- 
panded. And near New Orleans, Lion 
is investing $31,000,000 in another 
petro-chemical plant. Those are a few 
of the many reasons why Lion looks 
forward to an ever brighter future. 


Dew) COMPANY 
LION 


ARKANSAS 


A LEADER IN PETRO-CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 





WE MAKE THE GAUGE 
FOR THE MODERN AGE 






“Quality Gauges 
Engineered for 
Enduring Accuracy” 





In this age, precise determination and control of operating con- 
ditions in mechanical equipment and industrial processes are 
essential. An indispensable requirement is instrumentation of 
high accuracy and reliability. Our United States Gauge Division 
is a trustworthy producer of such gauges, for measurement of 
pressure, flow and temperature. U. S. Gauges are the manufac- 
turer's choice for 6 out of 10 pieces of original equipment utiliz- 
ing such instruments, 


Other divisions of American Machine and Metals, Inc. make 
Gotham Instruments for recording and control; Troy Laundry Ma- 
chinery; Tolhurst Centrifugals for filtration and drying, Niagara 
Filters, Riehle Testing Machines, DeBothezat Fans for indus- 
trial ventilation, AutoBAR liquor dispensers—Trout Mining 
Division produces chemical manganese, zinc, !ead and silver. 


AMERICAN MACHINE A 


Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


METALS, INC. 


G Closeiy Knit Divisions 









Cut 
Manufacturing 


Post o 


Maintain high quality at 
less than normal costs. 
Low-cost Aeroquip 
Broach-Fit Bushings assure 
precision results without 
expensive close-tolerance 
hole making. 


% 


==v\ecroquip | 


BUSHINGS 


“THE BUSHING WITH THE BROACH” 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








102nd St., New York 29, N. Y., turns 
out 14,000 pads (shoulder pads or jew- 
clry box liners) per hour. Pads can be 
made in any shape and size ranging from 
1 in. sq. to endless cotton belting. 

2 
Corrosion conditions, temperature, and 
humidity changes to which pipe labels 
are usually subjected have little effect on 
Vinylite plastic identification system 
produced by Wilmington Plast Inc., 
810 South Herald St., Wilmington, 
Del. Colored and worded to fit exact 
requirements, the plastic labels fit any 
size of pipe up to 30 in. diameter. 

. 
A portable X-ray unit, which fits into 
the trunk of an automobile, is designed 
by North American Philips Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., specifically for rapid in- 
spection of welds, pipelines, power- 
plant, ship, and aircraft equipment. ‘The 
143-Ib. X-ray tube head also contains a 
high-tension generator of 150,000-volt 
output. The novel arrangement in onc 
housing eliminates high-tension cables, 
always a possible source of trouble. 

* 
Decimal equivalents are printed on a 
decal offered free to engineers and 
draftsmen by Meyercord Co., 5323 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 44, Ill. The decal, 
which can be applied to slide rules, 
T-squares, drawing boards, measures 6 
in lo 1} in., has figures in black and 
red. 

* 
A new fiutterboard for swimmers is 
being introduced by Sponge Rubber 
Products Co., Shelton, Conn. It s made 
of a cellular plastic, weighs less than 
1 Ib., but will support 150 Ib. in water. 
Retail price is $5.95. 

. 
An easy-to-clean mixer for stirring paint 
is available for $1.95 from International 
Allied Industries, Box 202, Hialeah, 
Fla. It covers half the can (gal. or qt.), 
provides a straight edge for brush wip- 
ing. To mix paint, you turn a handle 
that moves a blade in the bottom of the 
can. 
e 


Dynel fiber is used in a new type of 
chemically resistant filter fabric intro- 
duced by American Felt Co., Glenville, 
Conn. ‘Typical uses are for manufactur- 
ing dyestuffs, clarifying electroplating 
solutions, producing yeast, chemicals, 
and food. The company says the new 
filter material is stable to bacteria such 
as mold or fungi, exhibits excellent re- 
sistance to acid or alkaline solutions. 

« 
No fasteners are used in a new heavy- 
duty stacking pallet introduced by 
Econoweld Corp., 515 Callahan Bldg., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. Hardwood deckboards 
are held in place in a special channel 
called a “deckboard grip” welded to the 
steel retaining frame. 
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MAGNESIUM HELPS CUT FIXED COSTS 
BY ELIMINATING NEEDLESS WEIGHT 


Ladders of lightweight MAGNESIUM conserve manpower 


yet provide strength with safety and durability 


Weight costs money, eats up profit. Industry is finding 
that lightening factory tools and equipment is one 
answer to high overhead. Magnesium ladders are a 
good example. 


Magnesium is the lightest structural metal in the world. 
. “Made with Mag- 


. weighs only 43 pounds. Yet this feather- 


A thirty-foot extension ladder . . 
nesium”’ . 
light ladder is capable of loads exceeding 1000 pounds. 
Even the longest length ladders, extending to as much 
as 50 feet, can be readily handled by one man! As 
you can see, such labor savings can be an important 
factor in cutting costs. 


Ladders are only one example of a growing list of port- 


able tools and equipment now being made with Mag- 
nesium. Dock boards, ch.’ saws, gravity conveyors, 
hand trucks and many other items have had important 
pounds cut from their weight by use of Magnesium. 


If you buy equipment that must be moved, make certain 
it is made with Magnesium. You'll find not only light 
weight, but strength and durability. If you are a manu- 
facturer looking for a way to give your product new 
sales appeal, consider Magnesium. This superb, modern 
metal offers many advantages: high strength /weight 
ratio, exceptional machinability, and in many instances, 
amazing economy. Magnesium Department, THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW M IGNESIUM 
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1953 Rail Earnings Get a Fast Start— Thanks to... | 


... and/or Better Cost Control 
= 


... Revenue Gains... 
> 


(All figures are in millions of dollars) 
Jan,-Apr. Revenues 
1953 1952 


$204.9 $191.4 
84.3 84.5 
*52.1 *°50.4 
*40.6 *°39.1 
*172.9 *165.1 
165.3 157.2 


**Profit Margin 
1953 1952 
12.7% 10.8% 
ie 1.2 

2.7 
5.2 
9.5 
#49 


Jan.-Apr. Net Income 
1953° 1952 Goin 


$26.0 $20.6 26.2% 
ae 1.0- 170.0 
*4.4 *DiL® 
*2.1 *D0.8 

*16.4 *13.3 
#8.1 +68 


TRANSCONTINENTALS 


Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe. . 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac... 
Great Northern 
Northern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 
SOUTHWESTERN ROADS 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pac.. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Missouri Pacific 
St. Lovis-San Francisco .... 
Texas & Pacific 
GRANGER ROADS 
Chic., Burl, & Quincy 
Chicago & North Western. . 
,NORTH-SOUTH ROADS 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
IMinois Central 
Kansas City Southern 
SOUTHERN ROADS 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Louisville & Nashville 
. Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Ry 
POCAHONTAS ROADS 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 
Virginian Ry 
EASTERN ROADS 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Gain 
7.1% 
—0.2 
3.4 
3.8 
47 
5.2 


23.3 
19.1 
2.6 
3.9 
0.3 


6.4 
11.6 


70.8 
29.1 
*59.5 
46.4 
29.8 


69.0 
28.0 
*59.3 
43.6 
26.7 


9.7 
2.4 
3.0 
3.5 
3.6 


7.4 
2.2 
3.4 
2.8 
2.5 


13.7 
8.2 
5.0 
75 


31.1 
9.1 

— 11.8 
25.0 
56.5 


89.3 
63.9 


81.9 
62.9 


9.0 
1.6 


9.5 
D1.3 


7.0 
D4.0 


35.7 


31.8 
100.7 
16.9 


29.9 
100.0 
16.1 


6.4 
0.7 
5.0 


#4.) 43.4 
7.2 58 


#3.0 #2.7 ° 


62.8 
78.5 
59.0 
*69.7 


63.6 
77.5 
58.6 
*67.3 


5.0 
10.2 
7.8 
°7.9 


7.0 
8.5 
6.8 
*4.6 


8.0 
13.0 | 
13.2 
11,3 


1.3 
0.7 
3.6 


109.9 
59.9 
12.7 


120.5 
68.1 
16.5 


—8.8 
—12.0 
—23.0 


12.7 
6.4 
1.7 


13.3 
8.4 
2.7 


11,6 
10.7 
13.4 


148.3 
59.7 
273.7 
55.2 


147.9 
58.6 
264.4 
53.2 
54.2. 53.9 0.6 1.3 
340.7 343.46 -—0.8 10.6 


**Net earnings os per cent of gross revenves. 


0.3 
1.9 
3.5 
3.8 


7.6 
3.6 
10.3 
6.1 


7.2 
3.2 
0.2 
5.7 
1.3 yi» 
4.7 125.5 
# Net ry. oper, inc. 


Can They Hold the Pace All Year? 


Another “good” year is coming up 
for the railroads. ‘That's the word in 
Wall Street these days. It’s echoed in 
many normally conservative railroad cir- 


5.6 
12.5 


5.1 
6.0 
3.8 
11,1 
2.4 
3.1 
O — Deficit. 


N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. . 
N, Y., New Haven & Hartford 
Pennsylvania 

*First quarter figures. 


7.0 


mate the $11.1-billion all-time record 
sect in 1952. 

Net income for the Class | carriers, 
with any sort of decent break at all, 


though, a whole herd of ands, ifs, and 
buts is lurking. For one thing, the 
cheerful predictions are frequently 
based on what one cagey source calls 


cles. Here’s how experienced seers add 
up the freight prospects for the roads 
this year: 

Rail revenues for 1953 could approxi 


134 


could equal or even slightly exceed the 

$824-million that set a postwar high last 

year. 
Behind handsome 


this facade, 


“the continuation of the business level 
experienced thus far this year 

e Cushion—Another group of prophets 
seems to be reconciled to a falling off 
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This IDEA from Remington Rand 
produces better records at 4/20m the cost 


Big clerical job for courts is the preparation of complete 
permanent records relative to each case. Now Dual Film- 
a-record, the new, all-purpose microfilming machine 
which simultaneously films both sides of documents at 
high speed, is eliminating this problem. For example, 
Court of Common Pleas, Franklin County, Ohio, filmed 
4 million documents (including 2% million checks) with 
this machine in the first 6 months, wiping out its backlog 
of many years’ standing. Even more remarkable, this was 
done at //20th of the cost of the old method using loose 
leaf volumes. 

Further, it established that such records on microfilm 
can be found in an average of “% less time than the 


oak 


Remington. Fland 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


original documents. 

Little wonder that banks, insurance companies, in fact 
all types of businesses, are turning to Remington Rand’s 
new Dual Film-a-record to get the benefit of enormous 
savings in clerical production and record storage space. 

The “most in microfilming” is only one profit-building 
idea that your Remington Rand representative can offer 
to increase your clerical production and cut costs. There 
are dozens of other ideas you may find profitable new 
ideas employing punched-card equipment, electronic ma- 
chines, Kardex Visible Systems for inventory, production 
and sales control and many others. Please call him at your 
nearest Remington Rand Business Equipment Center. 


GOOD EXAMPLE OF DUAL FILM-A-RECORD 
TIME AND SPACE SAVING APPLICATION 


Certified Report CR 858 explains in detail how Court of 
Common Pleas, Franklin County, Ohio, caught up on its 
many years’ backlog of record work with Remington 
Rand new, all-purpose Dual Film-a-record microfilm- 
ing machine . . . and how the investment in microfilming 
equipment is paying for itself over and over in a variety 
of ways. For your free copy, call Remington Rand, or 
write to Room 2756, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 





hich of Uéle 


DARNELL CASTERS 


Perhaps neither 
of these casters 
will “fill the 
bill’, but in the 
Darnell line of over 4000 types of 
Casters and Wheels you can more than 
likely find the exact model to meet your 
requirements. Or, if yours is a peculiar 
problem demanding a special made-to- 
order caster, then Darnell engineers 
have the know- 
how to come up 
with the right 


answer. 


Always 
S:Wiv EL 


and 


(ROL: 


LTD. 


(LOS ANGELES COUNTY) CALIFORNIA 


DARNELL CORPORATION, 
DOWNEY 
60 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK 13. NEW YORK 


36 NORTH CLIPASTION STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





of earnings in second-half 1953 from 
their level a year earlier. This school of 
thought founds its optimism on the 
idea that the year-to-year gains in the 
first six months of 1953 will more than 
offset any second-half drop. 

The reasoning is this: Class | earn- 
ings for the first half should run $100- 
million or more ahead of their Janu- 
ary-to-June record in 1952. With this 
cushion, the railroads could suffer a 
20% slump in second-half carnings and 
still come close to duplicating record- 
smashing 1952. This pe isn't merely 
grasping at straws; plenty of other peo- 
ple think that the $100-million gain 
in the first half of this year is definitely 
possible. 

The first-quarter figures point that 
way, with assists from (1) higher 
freight rates, (2) reduced operating 
costs, and (3) relatively mild winter op- 
erating conditions. Despite a 5% de- 
cline in trafic volume, profits went up 
sharply—to $186-million, according to 
the estimate of the Assn. of American 
Railroads. AAR figures the net was $41- 
million, or 28%, better than the year 
before. 
¢ Plus Factors—What’s more, the pros- 
pects are that this upward trend will 
continue in the second quarter. For one 
thing, the current alias rates were 
established in mid-May last year, and 
thus had a limited effect on the second 
quarter of 1952. For another, the na- 
tionwide steel strike took a heavy bite 
out of June last year, while the mills 
now seem set to continue running at 
full blast well into the third quarter, if 
not longer. 

Another factor is getting into the act: 
Rail traffic is starting to increase. Load- 
ings lately have been running as much 
as 8% ahead of the previous year. As 
a result, by m‘d-May the 1953 loading 
total had almost caught up with 1952, 
in spite of the 5% decline in the first 
quarter. 
¢ Darker Side—All these figures seem 
to give firm support to the belief that 
the first-half earnings of the Class 1 
group will probably run around $100- 
million ahead of last year. In the sec- 
ond half, though, the omens are en- 
tirely different. Here’s why: 

Most of second-half 1952 was ex- 
ceptional; from August on, the econ- 
omy as a whole ran at top speed to 
make up for the deficits created by the 
June-July steel strike. The speed-up was 
especially marked in the fourth quarter. 
The rails can’t hope to match that 
business, even if conditions are nor- 
mal, which is by no means certain. 

Actually, a general decline may lie 
ahead. It’s sheer guesswork to estimate 
how bad such a slump might be. It 
could prove to be a mere gradual taper- 
ing off from today’s extraordinary lev- 
els. It could also be something much 
nyore serious. 


Labor costs are another factor. Exist- 
ing rail contracts expire Oct. 1. The 
brotherhoods are undoubtedly going to 
demand a boost in the negotiations that 
will start soon. It’s difficult to see any 
outcome other than a further increase 
in an already heavy wage bill 
¢ Economies—On the other hand, 
there’s a fine bright spot in the general 
rail picture. All the postwar programs 
of dieselization, yard improvement, and 
other economical techniques are bear- 
ing fruit at last. That shows up in this 
year’s operating statements (table, page 
134). This improved efficiency is ex- 
pected to show more gains in the 
months ahead. 

There’s one snag, though: Operating 
economies are hard to achieve when 
revenues start to drop. They show up 
best when trafic is humming. Thus 
diesels produce their greatest savings 
when they are operated around the 
clock. It’s another story when traffic 
doesn’t justify that sort of operation. 

Holders of railroad securities aren’t 
the only people interested in whether 
the rails have as good a 1953 as is now 
predicted. Most businessmen would be 
smart to watch the progress of the 
roads. 
¢ Contribution—That’s the case not 
solely because the railroads are still the 
nation’s largest hauler, with their wealth 
of importance to all who use their fa- 
cilities regularly. Another reason is 
equally cogent: The better their earn- 
ings the more the railroads will con- 
tribute to the economy. 

That contribution is a hefty one. 
Since 1945 the rails have spent almost 
$8-billion to modernize equipment, im- 
prove service, and reduce costs. In 1952 
alone they paid $5.3-billion in wages 
and $700-million in dividends and in- 
terest payments. 


Split May Give Holders 
500 Shares for One 


Stockholders of the San Francisco 
Bank, an 85-vear-old savings institution 
with eight branches and assets of $330- 
million, will meet Aug. 10 to consider 
a stock splitup. And with good reason: 
The bank has 1,200 shares, $1,000 
par value. Dividends are $800 a share 
annually, and when sold over the 
counter, which isn’t too often these 
days, a share brings around $22,800. 
The problem is that few investors have 
$22,800 to plunk down all at once for 
a single share.of stock 

A split has seemed the logical step 
to most of the bank’s sharcholders, of 
which there are only around 450, 
according to Parker Maddux, president. 
They figure there should be a split 
somewhere between 100 to | and 500 
to |. 
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HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 
DECK HINGE 


for 


e 
High Strength N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, having 50% greater strength than 
mild carbon steel, permits the use of thinner sections 
—resulting in lighter weight of products. It is a low-alloy 
with Excellent steel—possessing much greater resistance to corrosion than 
mild carbon steel, with either painted or unpainted surfaces, 
Combined with this characteristic, it has high fatigue and 
toughness values at normal and sub-zero temperatures and 


= 
Cold - Forming the abrasion resistance of a medium high carbon steel— 


resulting in longer life of products. 


- N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, with its higher physical properties, 
Properties can be readily formed into the most difficult stamped 
shapes, and its response to welding, by any method, is 
excellent. Due to its inherently fine grain and higher hard- 
ness, it can be ground and polished to a high degree of 

lustre at lower cost than can mild carbon steel, 


Your product can be made lighter in weight . . . to last 
longer . . . and in some cases be manufactured more 
economically, when made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel, 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


CORPORATION 


NATIONAL 


SWEET STEEs 
ut A ton OF 
- oo FantTHee 


Se 


weep your SCRAP movine To Your DEALER 
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“put it on tape” 


Busy executives are learning 

the value of keeping permanent 

records — on Soundcraft Magnetic 

Recording Tape. Important 

conferences, sales training talks, 

speeches by absentee officials — 

these and many more can be 

recorded with ease, played back 

any time, any place. 

Tape recording is an integral part of 

modern business. Soundcraft Magnetic 

Recording Tapa assures you of the 

utmost in durability and fidelity. 

For information on Soundcraft Magnetic 

Recording Tape, 

write: 


SOUNDCRAFT 


CORP. 

10 East 52nd Street 
Dept. M-6 

New York 22, N. Y. 


to feature coordi- 
nated train-truck service 
to the Southwest. 


A completely coordinated rail- 
highway L. C. L. service for swift, 
efficient distribution of merchandise 
to consumers in the smaller towns 
and cities. 


FREIGHT comes [F1,{S1 


Pehle ttt 


Y mae . - 
SERVING the SOUTHWEST >": 
SINCE 1877 








How Savings Banks Investments 


Billions 
of 
Dollars 


Are Changing 





30 


25 


Other Assets .... 
State & Municipals 


Corporates 
0 


Governments 
15 


Mortgages 
5 


April 30 
1952 


Dec. 31 
1952 


Data: Notional Association of Mutual Savings Sanks & BUSINESS WEEK. 


Spotlight’s off Governments 


Savings bankers appear to sce eye to 
eye with their confreres in the life 
insurance business (BW-—Apr.18’53, 
pl32). They’ve been expanding their 
investments in mortgages and corporate 
securities, going light on governments. 
¢ A Big Jump—Holdings of mortgages 
by the nation’s 528 mutual savings 
banks, as of Apr. 30, were higher by 
$478-million, or 4.3%, than on last 
Dec. 31, and more than $1.5-billion 
above Apr. 30, 1952 (chart). 

In April of this year alone, mortgage 
holdings rose $179-million, the largest 
gain for any single month since the 
National Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks 
began compiling investment statistics 
in 1947. 

Mortgages now represent 44.9% of 
the banks’ total assets, compared with 
42.2% on last Apr. 30. 
¢ Slipping—Holdings of U.S. govern- 
ment securities, on the other hand, took 
the downhill path. On Apr. 30, they 
accounted for only 36.5% of total as- 
sets, compared with 40.5% at the end 
of April last year. In just 12 months, 
they had declined $244-million. 

One reason for the trend away from 
low-yield securities, particularly govern- 
ments, is today’s big battle of the banks 
for the individual's savings. To get 


them, the banks must be able to pay 
depositors as high dividends as possible 

In some instances, banks are having 
to pay depositors an interest rate higher 
than yields on medium-term govern 
ments. 
¢ Ups and Downs—While the lighten 
ing of government holdings was 1 
versed in the first three months of 1953 
(when $83-million-worth were added), 
a fresh backing away was registered in 
April, the month in which the new 
Treasury 30-year 34s were offered. That 
month, governments in bank portfolios 
shrank $11-million. 

Holdings of corporate securities, like 
mortgages, have been showing a sharp 
increase, however. They rose $185-mil 
lion in the first four 1953 months; $50 
million of this gain occurred in April 
alone. For the 12 months ended Apr 
30, they showed a rise of $430-million, 
or 16%. 

Holdings of the three major groups 
of investments are: 


(Billions) 
Apr. 30 Dec. 31 Apr. 30 
1952 5 ; 


2 1952 1953 
Mortgages $10.2 $11.2 $11.7 
Governments ... 97 9.4 95 
Corporates 2.7 2.9 3.1 


Savings bank investment in state and 
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Are other FREIGHT CARS being standardized? 


Yes—the PS-3 Hopper—to make it stronger, more economical 


Freight car standardization strikes at the heart of railroad operations 
--adequate earnings. The success of 50,000 PS-1 Box Cars on 56 rail- 
roads has proved that standardization is worthwhile. And this is why 
the PS-3 Hopper Car has been standardized for mass production. 
Having passed the punishing tests at Pullman-Standard’s Research 
and Development Laboratories and been proved in service on the 
L & N, the PS-3 has revealed itself to be worth the investment of the 
special production machinery necessary to produce a quality hopper car. 

Through the extensive use of welding, railroad maintenance costs 
have been minimized. The all-welded construction of the PS-3 also 
permits a smoothness of interior design that enables it to empty 
quickly with a chute-like action. All the way through, the PS-3 is 
designed for rugged dependability. All this is the Pullman-Standard 
way of building a quality freight car—a car that stays in service longer 
and assures railroads of more time for revenue-producing shipments. 
And the cost is lower than cars built to individual specifications. 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CA} 


9 
a ay 


Corrosion is minimized through = 
extensive use of welding. 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 








you can depend on Chicago Rawhide 


for reliable solutions to your 





SIRVENE 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
COMPOUNDED 


ELASTOMERS 
(Synthetic Rubber ) 


When you need an oil-resist- 
ant, pliable part with an 
exact degree of flexibility, 
hardness, resistance to ex- 
treme temperatures, fluids, 
gases, abrasion and wear... 
whether it be an intricately 
designed diaphragm or boot 
...0Or a simple but critical 
packing or gasket .. . Sirvene 
will serve you dependably. 


Write for 
“Engineering with Sirvene” 


SIIVIS 


MECHANICAL 
LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Actual tests prove Sirvis 
packings require less re- 
placement than any other 
type. Made in a complete 
line of cup, flange, U and V 


types from specially treated 


and tanned steerhide. Avail- 
able in special designs, 
scientifically engineered to 
solve unusual situations. 


Write for 
Sirvis Mechanical Leather Catalog 





One Seah 


The ‘‘Perfect’’ answer to 
fluid retention, moisture 
and foreign matter exclu- 
sion, and similar mechanism 
protection problems. Used 
more than any similar de 
vice in motor vehicles, 
industrial machines, farm 
implements, and road ma 
chinery. Stocked in over 
1800 sizes, covering 16 dif 
ferent types. 


Write for 
“Engineering with C/R Oil Seals” 
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municipal bonds continued small— 
much smaller than many Wall Streeters 
would have you believe. As of Apr. 30, 
thev were only $369-million. That was 
after an increase of $121-million, or al- 
most 49% in the last vear. 

¢ Records—Asscts of the 528 banks 
topped $26-billion for the first time in 
history, and deposits reached a record 
of almost $23.3-billion. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Treasury last week sold $800- 
million of 107-day tax anticipation 
bills, dated June 3 and maturing Sept. 
18, to corporations and banks. ‘Ihe 
bills were sold on a discount basis to 
vield 2.383%, the highest interest rate 
cver_ paid by the government for tax 
anticipation bills. 

® 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. last week 
rejected the best bid submitted by a 
svndicate for a new issue of $35-million 
of first mortgage 25-year bonds. ‘The 
bid was 101.40% of par, with an in- 
terest rate of 5%. This would have 
meant a cost of about 4.90%. 

e 
Explosive feature in the consumer 
credit picture is not the $26.2-billion 
total, but the fact that one-half of the 
nation’s familics have no consumer 
debt at all, according to economist 
Basil Wapenskvy, of the Atlanta Federal 
Reserve Bank. That means that the 
other half must service the whole debt 
load. 

© 
The eight major movie studios on the 
West Coast in the next vear will make 
less than 100 pictures, according to the 
Screen Producers Guild. In the past 
thev have made between 320 and 400 
a vear. 

a 

Real estate men now have free rein 
in only eight states. Connecticut has 
just become the 40th state to license 
operators. 

e 
Howe Plan Fund, Inc., small open-end 
investment company, is selling its assets 
to Whitchall Fund, Inc., one of the 
Tri-Continental Corp. group, accord- 
ing to Howe’s president, Lee J. Rusling. 
Reason for the sale, says Rusling, is the 
high cost of operation. 

« 
The New York Stock Exchange is start- 
ing a new program to acquaint the pub- 
lic with what the exchange does. A 
merchandising department is to be 
formed, staffed bv sales and advertising 
experts drawn from other ficlds. The 
exchange figures there are about 21- 
million family units in the U.S. with 
cnough money—or income—to become 
investors. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE May 26, 1953 


$162,098, 500 
Phillips Petroleum Company 


3.70% Sinking Fund Debentures due 1983 


(Convertible into Common Stock until June 1, 1963) 
Dated June 9, 1953 Due June 1, 1983 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being offered 
the right to subscribe at 100% for these Debentures in the ratio of $100 
rincipal amount of Debentures for each nine shares of Common Stock 
Reld of record on May 26, 1953. Subscription Warrants will expire at 
3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, on June 9, 1953, 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to 
purchase any unsubscribed Debentures and, both during and following 
the subscription period, may offer Debentures as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prenpesine may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qual ific ’ 
to act as dealers in sec rT and in which the Prospectus may legally be disiribute 
The First Boston Corporation 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Union Securities Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hallgarten & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 




















RIDGWATER 


Contract Manufacturers 
for half a century 


Almost from the beginning of the century, we have consistently demon- 
strated our ability to relieve busy manufacturers of much responsibility 
in the making of machine assemblies, or complete machines. 


Today, sub-assemblies by Bridgwater speed production in a wide range 
of manufacturing industries. And equip- 
ment of Bridgwater’s own design and 
manufacture — such as the Bridgwater 
Contour Milling Machine, and other 
special machine tools—are helping manu- 
facturers the world over reduce produc- 


tion costs. 
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BANKS are back in business. Shunsuke GOVERNMENT men, like Hideo Nakano, BUSINESSMEN boost Japan. Sadae Ha- 
Shimazu, asst. cashier at the Sumitomo consul general in San Francisco, study U.S.- mada _ bosses the Japanese Chamber of 
Bank (California), calculates on his abacus. Japanese trade problems, report to Tokyo. Commerce of Northern California. 








SHIPPING is an important prong of Japan’s IMPORTS flow through Foreign Trade... plywood, at Bay Plywood Co., Oakland. 
commercial offensive. This is Mitsui Steam- Zone in San Francisco. Here importer It’s made from Philippine mahogany. Home 
ship’s new freighter Asashio Maru. checks cameras. Other imports include... furnishings . . . 
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Sail into West Coast Markets 


(Story continues on page 144) 





. . « like these Japanese hooked, wool-mix rugs, find favor in ASSEMBLY of made-in-Japan parts is a new wrinkle on West Coast 
U.S. homes. These, being examined at Foreign Trade Zone, are —_ Japanese-Americans at Hilton Lite Corp., San Francisco, put together 
consigned to a San Francisco tug and carpet wholesaler. cigarette lighters for U.S. market. 
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THE EXPOSITION 
OF BASIC 
MATERIALS 

FOR INDUSTRY 





15-19 


i: Be | 


GRAND 
CENTRAL 
PALACE 


NEW YORK 


NATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 
A comprehensive conference on 
materials reaching into every criti- 
cal phase of materials selection, 
product design and engineering 
will be held concurrently with the 
exposition. Top experts from 
major industries will lead confer- 
ence sessions. 


Here's the great new exposi- 
tion that enables you to see and 
compare all the basic materials 
in one place, under one roof, at 
one time . . . to talk to the 
country’s top materials experts 
. . to study the latest applica- 
tions of materials new and old 
... to pick up new ideas that 
will spark new product design 
and product improvement, 
lower costs, boost sales. It's the 
dreamed-of show for product 
and materials engineers, prod- 
uct development executives, 
research, production and sales 
executives, product designers, 
top executives. Write for tick- 
ets and details.. 


CLAPP & POLIAK © EXPOSITION MANAGEMENT 
341 Madison Avenue «¢ New York 17, N. Y. 
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“ .. it’s difficult to believe 
the two nations were ever at 


JAPAN starts on p. 142 


Japan’s effort to rebuild its U.S. 
markets is a dogged, unobtrusive busi- 
ness operation—more businesslike than 
it ever was before the war. ‘The West 
Coast has always been the command 
post for Japan’s commercial activities 
in the U.S. Today Japanese are work- 
ing like beavers to re-establish them- 
selves there. . 

You can see it in spanking-new 
Japanese freighters standing into the 
Golden Gate, in recently reopened 
banking offices in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, in trade exhibitions in 
Seattle, in newspaper ads for Japanese 
housewares. You can hear it, too, in oc- 
casional howls from U.S. businessmen 
who fear rising imports from Japan 
will cut into their sales. 
¢ Holding Hands—In general, however, 
West Coast Americans tend to be sym- 
pathetic. A Pacific Northwest observer 
remarks: “It’s difficult to believe the 
two nations were ever at war.” A Los 
Angeles business leader explains: “The 
Japanese occupy a new position in our 
economy. They need us, and God 
knows we need them as an ally.” 

That attitude is more than a _ po- 
litically realistic one; it’s pretty good 
business. The West Coast realizes that 
it must boost trans-Pacific trade to keep 
its harbors and exporters prosperous. 
¢ Quicksand—F'or their part, Japanese 
businessmen on the coast are attacking 
their jobs with an air of quiet despera- 
tion. One thing they fear is U.S. pro- 
tectionism. And while no one puts it 
into so many words, there’s some be- 
wilderment as to how Japan can find 
the big U.S. markets it needs if it is 
to carn badly needed dollars. Japan’s 
sales—at $222.6-million last vear—were 
just a third off Japan’s purchases here. 
U.S. spending in Japan, mainly for 
Korea, 1s the only thing that keeps the 
balance straight. 

Tokyo, naturally, gives high priority 
to the problem. One move was to de- 
tach Hideo Nakano, a top official of 
the ministry of international trade 
and industry, and spot him as consul 
general in San Francisco (page 142). A 
business expert rather than a diplo- 
mat, Nakano and his staff are busy with 
market surveys, reporting all findings to 
Tokyo. Likewise, Japanese consular 
officers in other U.S. cities are con- 
cerned primarily with trade. 
¢ Reinstated—They have allies on the 
coast, countrymen and Americans. 
Three Japanese banks have _ re-es- 
tablished branch offices over the past 
year or so. The prewar Japanese Cham- 


ber of Commerce of Northern Califor- 
nia is in business again, with 125 mem- 
bers and gradually picking up steam. 

A good —— of American help is 
in the person of Egil Krogh, vice-presi- 
dent of Frederick & Nelson, a Seattle 
store afhliated with Marshall Field & 
Co. 

Krogh is running the next interna- 
tional trade fair in Seattle, which is 
slated for next February with a heavy 
Japanese representation. He believes 
the Japanese need help in merchandis- 
ing above all clse. As a result the fair 
will sponsor a “marketing institute” 
where University of Washington fac- 
ulty members and local businessmen 
will introduce Far Eastern visitors to 
U.S. merchandising methods 
¢ Hopeful—Krogh, who left last week 
for six wecks in the Far East, believes 
Japan can find a good market in the 
U.S. for its art and handicraft prod- 
ucts, especially home furnishings. Jap- 
anese eoniinane and housewares are 
attractive and efficient, fit well into 
small homes and apartments. On the 
other hand, a Portland importer, David 
H. Sutherland & Co., thinks prospects 
are good for Japanese chemicals and in 
dustrial hard goods—especially high-la 
bor-cost parts that can be made in 
Japan and assembled in the U.S. As 
for heavy-industry products, many a 
West Coaster will tell you of the good 
reception Japanese steel received during 
the domestic shortage last year. 

One of the most encouraging de- 
velopments for Japan is the accept- 
ance of quality goods—postwar cameras 
(BW—Mar.7’53,p128), binoculars, bone 
china. These and other items have 
helped break down the notion that 
“Made-in-Japan” is synonymous with 
cheap imitations. There is a univer- 
sal feeling among Japanese and Ameri- 
can businessmen that Japan must make 
its name here in merchandise where 
quality—not price—is the prime con- 
sideration. 
¢ Trial and Error—Still, quality control 
is a headache for Japan, whose exports 
are often put together from a flow of 
parts from small suppliers throughout 
the islands. Whenever an officer like 
Nakano runs across a quality com- 
plaint, he forwards it post-haste to 
“— 

Plywood is one example. Japanese 
firms had been sending through panels 
one inch larger than the standard size, 
and warchousing and manufacturing 
got fouled up. Also they used casein 
glue and cold presses—entirely inade- 
uate for U.S. uses. After cams from 
the U.S., the Japanese got the panels 
down to size and installed new hot 
presses and new glues. 

Now the Japanese plywood is the 
equal of many domestic types; in some 
wavs it’s better. And West Coast re- 
tailers and wholesalers can’t get enough 
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90 FLATRACKS JOIN P-l-E FLEET 


Shown above are two new flatrack semi-trailers pulled by 200 H.P. Diesel tractors 
leaving the Denver terminal. 





Nine New Courtesy Cars 
to Patrol Routes 


Denver, Colo.—Nine new highway 
courtesy cars, the largest single fleet 
maintained by any motor freight car- 
rier, have been put into operation by 
P-I-E to patrol all sections of the 
company's 2000-mile route between 
the Pacific Coast and its midwest ter- 
minals. 


Designed to meet company specifi- 
cations, 
cars will be used primarily by driver 
supervisors and foremen to insure 
compliance with all state highway 
regulations, as well as company safety 
and courtesy policies. 


the new highway courtesy 


The highway courtesy cars, inaugu- 
rated by P-1-E in 1951, are equipped 
with first aid kits, fire extinguishers, 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


All courtesy cars are equipped to handl 
roadside emergencies for distressed motorists 








tow cables, fusees, lights, tools and 
other equipment to assist motorists in 
distress and to aid highway patrol of- 
ficers in emergencies. 


PACIFIC 


TERMINAL & SALES OFFICES 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA (GENERAL OFFICES) 
OGOEN. UTAH 





New Equipment to Widen 
Service to Shippers 


Oakland, Calif.—The addition of fifty 
35 fe. flac 
fleet, making a total of 75 
announced by Pacific Intermountain 
Express Co., 
freight carrier. The new flatracks were 


bed semi-trailers to its 
, has been 
cross-country motor 
purchased to increase the company’s 


capacity to handle heavy shipments 
which must be crane or side loaded. 


The units are being added to the 
fleet to meet the increasing need for 
this type of equipment west of Den- 
ver. The new flatracks will be inte- 
grated into schedules operating east 
of Denver on demand. 

The entire fleet is equipped with 
removable sides and canvas tops which 
increases its versatility to handle not 
only heavy crane and side loaded ship- 
ments but also other types of freight. 





Ideas From Trucking Movie 
Cut Maintenance Man-Hours 


Freight handling equipment over- 
haul time was cut by four man-hours 
per unit, according to a report by an 
outside shop supervisor who applied 
ideas suggested by a “Wheels of Prog- 
ress” showing. 

Epitor's NOTE: 
cutting overhaul time on 


The suggestion for 
fork lifts 
came from the over-the-road tractor 
overhaul sequence in the film 


INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 
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—_ Be there 





How can you spend every waking 
hour with your best prospect—yet 
always be welcome? Simple: give hima 
Zippo engraved with your company 
name. It’s the one lighter that’s 
completely dependable—lights with 
one zip even in wind or rain. That's 
why you can be sure that a man 

will carry his Zippo everywhere ;« . . 
at his business... his home... 

or while he’s following his favorite 
sport. Your name or your company 
name is always in the best light ona 
Zippo. Find out how you can be there 
with ZipPO—just mail in the coupon. 


/ ideal for sales incentives, length of 
service awards, sales promotion 
i busi anniversary gifts. 








Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradford, Pa. Dept. BW 36 


Please send FREE brochure showing Zippo 
models, 


COMPANY. .-cccccccceccceseseseccccsceses 
AAMrOSS. cv resvcecececesesccecsseescecess 
Clty .ccccccccccccescZONne 


ABP Ole ccceccccccccccceccces Title. ...se000 
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THE ONE-ZIP 
WINDPROOF LIGHTER 


in Canada: ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. Prices slightly higher in Cancdo, 


FREE repair service—for life! 





“General Cargo” 


The M. S. Asashio Maru, from Kobe 
(page 142), was unloading general cargo 
at San Francisco’s Embarcadero two 
weeks ago. Here’s a sampling of what 
BUSINESS WEEK’S reporter found 
on the ship manifest: 

Ore, woodenware, bambooware, ciga- 
tette lighters, toys, silk piece goods, 
green tea, ply wood, cotton rugs, cotton 
scraps, sardines, artificial flowers, expan- 
sion watchbands, parasols, silvered hand 
mirrors, binoculars, raw silk, woo! gloves 
and bootees, brassware, liver oil, shell 
goods, stainless steel tableware, rayon 
piece goods, plumbing supplies, cotton 
fish netting, black-dyed bristles, but- 
tons, necklaces, bracelets, earrings, 
Christmas decorations, handbags, sew- 
ing machine heads, gray cotton shirting, 
pearl novelties, cotton and rayon table- 
cloths, crabmeat, cameras . . . 














of it. That, in fact, is another big 
problem. In plywood, as in other 
items, the Japanese haven't learned the 
need for price stability, a steady pipe- 
line flow of supplies, and strict contract 
observance. Domestic plywood pro- 
ducers, meanwhile, aren’t happy with 
the Japanese imports—but so far they’ve 
adopted a wait-and-see attitude 
¢ Feeling Their Way—The Japanese 
themselves are becoming extremely 
wary about stirring up bad feeling among 
U.S. businessmen. For example, rising 
Japanese tuna exports to the U.S. last 
year brought a storm of protest from 
U.S. fishermen; it almost—but not 
guite—resulted in a stiff duty increase. 
The Japanese saw the writing on the 
wall and put themselves on a voluntary, 
unilateral quota. Industry observers 
think that quota had a lot to do with 
the Senate’s defeat of the tariff bill. 
Japanese shipping is another impor- 
tant factor in the nation’s commercial 
activities in the U.S. Famous names 
like Mitsui Steamship Co. and NYK 
Line have reopened West Coast offices, 
searching out business and welcoming 
new ships like the Asashio Maru (page 
142). Both lines plan to step up their 
Japanese-U.S. services next month. 
The Japanese shippers and_ their 
American counterparts are hipdeep in a 
hectic freight rate war—which some 
Americans tend to blame on Japan. 
But West Coast shippers blame the late 
Hans Isbrandsten, whose Isbrandsten 
line began cutting rates to pick up 
cargo. The Japanese have been grant- 
ing rebates to meet the competition. 
Some shippers believe the Japanese 
would have got around to their old 
habits of rebates sooner or later—but 
the Isbrandsten move gave them an 
excuse. 
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GUARDING 


THE NATION AGAINST CROSSED WIRES 


Making electricity safe to use is the 
pledge of your NECA Qualified 
Electrical Contractor. It means 
waging constant war on the faulty 
wiring and hazardous installations 
which every year cause millions of 
dollars in property loss from fire. It 
means doing all electrical work with 
a keen knowledge of both national 
and local codes. 


When you do business with a NECA 
Contractor, you know he’s skilled in 
the protection of YOUR business. 


The National Electrical Contractors 
Association keeps him informed on 
all new electrical developments and 
code changes. 


It’s sound practice to seek out the 
NECA Qualifie' Tontractor. You 
receive the priceicss assurance of an 
expert’s knowledge and skill. Look 
for the NECA symbol. 


isk your local NECA contractor 
for a written guarantee on work- 


manship and materials. 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








THE SEAL 

THAT SYMBOLIZES 
ELECTRICAL 
SATISFACTION 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Sabena Belgian Airlines will start the 
world’s first scheduled international heli- 
copter service on Aug. 1 with 12 round 
trip flights a weck between Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Rotterdam. Sikorsky 
555s, carrying mail and seven passen- 
gers, will make the trip in 70 minutes. 
Sabena also plans flights to France, Ger- 
many, Luxembourg, and the Saar. 

» 
Foreign oil companies may still get a 
chance to operate in Brazil despite the 
recent law nationalizing oil production 
there. This week the Brazilian senate 
voted to amend the nationalization law 
so that the government can contract 
with overseas firms for help in oil ex- 
ploration, production, and sales. The 
revision now goes to the lower house 
for its O.K 

. 
India gave five domestic companies a 
monopoly on motor vehicle assembly 
and manufacture. Seven other assembly 
plants there must close within three 
years. ‘Two that must get out are U.S. 
owned—Ford and General Motors. 

» 
Carborundum Co. of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., set up a Brazilian company, Car- 
borundum §. A., at Sao Paulo, to make 
and sell its grinding wheels, sharpening 
stones, and abrasives. 

° 
U.S. machine tool makers want to get 
back in the world market. Since. Korea, 
defense needs have left them nothing 
to export. Now, the industry's capacity 
is up 50% since last year, and defense 
demand is on the downswing. That's 
why 21 of the biggest U.S. tool makers 
will exhibit at the European Machine 
‘Tool Exhibition in Brussels next Sep- 
tember. 

e 
Latin American forests could be a big 
help in solving the world newsprint 
shortage, says the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Latin America. It pro- 
poses a $700-million program to in- 
crease paper and paperboard production 
there from today’s less than 1-million 
tons a year to 8.5-million tons. 

. . 

A Tokyo court nixed Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co.'s bid for an order to stop sale of 
the oil that a Japanese company recently 
got from Iran’s nationalized oil fields. 
Anglo-Iranian claims Iran’s seizure of 
the fields is illegal; the court says it 
can’t judge other nations’ laws. 

e 
British aircraft exports are at an all-time 
high: Exports of planes and equipment 
in April were worth £5-million ($14- 
million), according to the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors. ‘That 
brought the total for the first four 
months of 1953 to nearly $53.2-million. 
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...in a Pinch 


In the U.S., cars seem to get bigger 
and roomier; in Italy, smaller and 
cosicr. ‘The bug-like vehicle above, 
called the Isetta, lays claim to being 
the cheapest ($720), fastest (55 mph.), 
most economical (71 mi. per gal.) 
small (7 ft. by 44 ft. by 4 ft.) car in 
a nation of small cars. 

The Isetta, which seats three in a 
tight squeeze, has all the earmarks of 
a car, though it looks like a sort of 
hooded scooter. ‘There are hydraulic 
brakes, lights, bumpers, starter, the 
usual pedals, gear shift, glass windows, 
convertible top and neat 9.5 hp. air- 
cooled engine, located in the right rear 
to balance the driver's weight in the 
left front. It’s manufactured by the 
ISO Co. in Milan, to go on sale next 
fall. ISO, which made its money with 
motor scooters, now thinks that Italian 
white collar workers—salesmen, mer- 
chants, clerks—need something a little 
more substantial than scooters. Hence 
the Isetta. 

You may be dodging Isettas in this 
country next vear. As soon as produc- 
tion gets rolling, ISO plans an export 
drive—with special attention to dollar 
markets. 





A slab of steel, 
an auto, 
and you... 


TEEL SLABS, rolled from huge 
S ingots in a massive mill, fore- 
shadow good things to come. 

They may be rolled into sheet 
and strip steel, to become even- 
tually the body panels of your 
auto. Or, rolled still thinner, then 
coated with tin, they might be 
fashioned into “tin” cans for 
food packaging. 

In other processes, steel be- 
comes, for America’s millions, 
furnace or refrigerator, tool or 
toy. Steel is the versatile metal 
that makes possible our pattern 
of living. And today, under the 
impact of a defense program, 
steel is the raw material for the 
implements of defense, as well as 
for the needs of our civilian 
economy. 

To meet the growing needs for 
steel, J&L, one of the nation’s 
largest steelmakers, has expanded 
its production facilities. 

Through research, testing, and 
development, J&L’s 100 years of 
know-how are channelled into 
the making of new steels, and 
better steels. In this way, yester- 
day’s experience is put to work 
for the future. 

J&L stands ready to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow! 


Slabs on Blooming Mill 

Run-out Table 

These slabs have been rolled from ingots 
in blooming mill in beckground, at J&L's 


Pittsburgh Works. The slabs will he pro- 
a oe a 


Color photo 
by d’Arazien 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 
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ye, eee 


Planning a booklet, brochure, catalog, or any other 
printed medium which cover stock will dress up and 
protect? Mead Papers are your answer. Among them 
you'll find precisely the cover you want, whether it be 


coated, uncoated, or decorative. There are DiILcor 


TRANSLUCENT and PRINTFLEX ENAMEL COVER in white, 


for example, and the well-known Potomac Cover in 


a new bright white, a natural white, a jet black and 
nes 


Hic 


eleven colors; in antique and three other fini 
and, behind him, 


Your printer or lithographer 
knows that Mead 


America’s leading paper merchants 
Papers mean business. Evidence is yours for the asking. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America’’ [pap 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2+ New YorkeChicagos Bostons Philadelphia+ Atlanta 
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President Eisenhower moved on two fronts this week to assert his 
authority in foreign policy matters. 


*The President talked Senate Republican leaders into dropping a 
Congressional rider that would have forced the U. S. to withdraw from 
the United Nations if Red China were let in. In return, Eisenhower pledged 
that the U. S. would take the lead in opposing U. N. membership for Peking. 


* The President salvaged his program for dealing with the controversial 
question of U.S. trade policy. Congress is now ready to (1) renew for a year 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act about as is; and (2) approve the 
White House proposal for a joint commission to study the whole trade 


problem. 
® 


Eisenhower was almost forced to override Congressional leaders on 
the U. N. issue. 


It wasn’t simply a question of principle—whether Congress should 
whittle away the President’s freedom in handling foreign affairs. 


If the rider had stood, it would have had two immediate sults. 


¢ The President’s hands would have been seriously tied in meeting the 
critical Korean question and in dealing with Britain and France at the 
upcoming Bermuda conference. 

* The U.S. would have forfeited its leadership of the anti-Communist 
nations in the U. N. This kind of dictation from the U. S. doesn’t go down 
well with allied governments. 


Eisenhower also had to move in on the trade policy issue if he wanted 
to have any say in this field. 

He has been playing for a year’s delay in which the whole question 
could be reexamined. That’s why he requested a one-year extension of RTA 
and establishment of a joint commission. 

But during the past two weeks protectionists in Congress started run- 
ning away ;vith the ball. It looked as if a few House Republicans would 
bottle up RTA at least until fall. At the same time, some Senate Republicans 
tried to rig up a commission with a protectionist bias. 


If these moves had been successful, foreign countries immediately 
would have assumed that the U.S. was moving back to a protectionist 
policy. That would have made the job of holding the Western alliance 
together even tougher for Eisenhower than it is now. 


J 
Eisenhower now has things back about where he wants them. 


* The joint commission on long-range policy is to be composed, as the 
White House urged, of 17 members—five from the House, five from the 
Senate, and seven appointed by the President. More important, the President 
has the right to pick the chairman, instead of having him selected by the 
commission. 

¢ RTA is slated for a one-year renewal this month. But one important 
amendment has been tacked on. The Tariff Commission is to be expanded 
from six to seven members. 

” 


There’s no telling yet how this change in the Tariff Commission will! 
work out, 
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Protectionist sponsors of the amendment hope it will bring an extra 
high-tariff Republican to the body. 

But Eisenhower will make the appointment. So that won’t necessarily 
happen. 

Even so, many foreign traders object to the change. They think it wil! 


inevitably make the commission a politically minded body—with either a 
Republican or Democratic majority, depending on which party is in power 


In Britain not much thought was given to business early this week 
The Coronation and the conquest of Everest left precious little time for 
anything else. 

But businessmen returned to their offices buoyed up by a new feeling 
of confidence. It’s partly due to this week’s celebrations, to be sure. But 
it’s also based on an industrial upsurge that’s hardly been noticed in the 
British press. 

o 

The government statistical office in London announced this week that 
the British production index for April was 6% above last year, even topped 
the 1951 peak. The revival, according to the statisticians, actually began 
last January. 

The Coronation helped produce the upturn—items like clothing have 
figured prominenily in the advance. Retail trade, reports one observer, has 
been “fabulous.” 

But production of hard goods, for export as well as domestic markets, 


has jumped, too. 


Don’t miss the significance of recent Russian moves in East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. 


In the Soviet Zone of Germany, Moscow has replaced its military 
administration with a civilian High Commissioner. 


You can is.terpret this as no more than an effort to catch up with 2 
shift the Western Powers made long ago. 

But probably it is far more than that. Chances are it is a preliminary to 
a Russian offer to unify Germany—to be made in the midst of this summer's 
election campaign in West Germany. 

You can read that into the appointment of Vassily Semyenov as the 
Soviet High Commissioner. 

Semyenov is probably the Kremlin’s top German specialist. He was an 
assistant to the Russian Ambassador in Berlin who negotiated the Stalin- 
Hitler Pact of 1939. For the past four years Semyenov has been plugging 
the unity line. 

om 

In Czechoslovakia, Moscow has just engineered a drastic currency 
reform. It practically wipes out all savings. 

The “reform” will hurt almost every Czech who isn’t a government 
official. But it is aimed primarily at the peasants who still have private land 
holdings. These people represent the last remnants of capitalism in Czecho- 
slovakia and are the chief source of resistance to Communist rule. 


In part, this is an answer to the U.S. policy of “liberation.” If this 
group can be reduced to hopelessness, the resistance movement will no 
longer have a solid base. 
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1RWY electronic Industrial Door Operators 


WHETHER IT SWINGS, 
SLIDES OR FOLDS... 
RICHARDS-WILCOX 
CAN OPEN IT— 


AUTOMATICALLY 














Time lost opening and closing doors is no longer 
a problem with Richards-Wilcox Electronic Industrial 
Door Operators. Sliding doors, swinging or folding, can all 
be easily adapted to open and shut automatically, safely 
and smoothly .. . by cable switch, push button or by radio, 
magnets or electric eye. Time-tested Richards-Wilcox 
Aut-O-Dor Operators are designed to increase efficiency in 
industry of all types. Smooth, automatic operation means 
easy, effortless movement and hauling between divisions 
. .. it saves time involved in manual operation... it keeps 
doors tightly closed when not in use. 

R-W Electronic Door Operators, the only truly heavy- 
duty operators, are engineered for rugged, lasting service 
...Mmany have been in service over 25 years and still 
function perfectly. 





* * * 


For complete information on Richards-Wilcox Electronic 
Door Operators, contact your nearest R-W Office. Richards- 
Wilcox also manufactures a complete line of industrial doors 
of all types, to fit openings of any size. 
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¢ THIRD STREET, AURORA, | 
, V SUDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK . FIRE DOORS & 
FIXTURES * GARAGE DOORS & EQUIPMENT + INDUSTRIAL 
CONVEYORS & CRANES . SCHOOL WARDROBES & 
PARTITIONS + ELEVATOR DOOR OPERATING EQUIPMENT 





LABOR 


Splitup in Detroit Worries 


@ Meany orders investigation as three-quarters of 


Federation's 195,000 members stay out of area council. 


@ Revolt of the locals is aimed at iron-fisted, one- 


man rule of the able Frank Martel. 


@ No truce seems likely between the printers’ chief 
and the rebels, led by the teamsters. 


A labor barony is crumbling in De- 

troit—and the American I'ederation of 
Labor is worried about it. That's why 
AFL's president, George Meany, an- 
nounced last week that the Federation 
will take a close look at the Detroit- 
Wayne County Central Labor Council 
—to determine the reason for its dwin- 
dling importance. 
e Wide Range—The United Auto 
Workers (CIO) so monopolizes head- 
lines out of Detroit that not many 
know that AFL, too, is strong there. 
The Federation claims 195,000 mem- 
bers in the arca, spread over a wide 
cross-section of industry. What cur- 
rently concerns AF L—intent on tighten- 
ing its structural lines nationally—is 
that only 45,000 and possibly fewer are 
in locals affiliated with the Central 
Council. 

Meany wants two questions answered 

by AFL investigators: 

¢ Why aren't locals in the Detroit- 
Wavne County area satisfied with the 
council? 

e What can be done to unite feud- 
ing groups into one strong central budy? 

The answers may turn out to be an 
object lesson in the fighting desire of 
craft unionists for union democracy. If 
any one thing is behind the breakup 
of the AFL council in Detroit, it is 
rebellion against iron-handed leadership. 
¢ Private Realm—The Detroit-Wavne 
County Central Labor Council has been 
the personal domain of Frank X. Mar- 
tel of the printers’ union for more than 
30 years. Once powerful, it has 
crumbled away all around its periphery 
in recent years. It is now limited pretty 
much to printers and other printing- 
trades craftsmen, musicians, building- 
service employees, and state, county, 
and municipal employees. 
¢ The Opposition—Real AFL strength 
is in a group headed by James R. Hoffa, 
39-vear-old head of the tcamsters in 
Wavne County. Locals that are ranged 
behind him—some rather loosely—have 
at least three times the membership in 
Martcl’s council. 

The nucleus is the teamsters’ 50,000 
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Detroit-area members. The Building 
Trades Council (with 48 locals allied 
with Hoffa to seven with Martel) adds 
30,000 more. Locals of the Hotel & 
Restaurant Workers Council and of 
transit workers, retail clerks, and scat- 
tered others swell the group linked with 
Hoffa into six figures. 

Hofta’s group is loose-knit and un- 
official. It can’t act in any way for 
AFL, and the Federation—in local 
political and civic activities—has_ to 
ignore its more than 100,000 members 
and deal solely with Martel’s body. 

The growth of Hoffa’s bloc seems to 
be due only to opposition to Martel. 

It’s not that anybody, even his bitter- 
est foes, questions Martel’s ability. He 
is highly capable, a shrewd maneuverer, 
and more familiar with the ins and outs 
of labor law than most attorneys. When 
he gets up to speak on any subject, he 
knows it backward and forward—and 
speaks with a silver tongue. 

His weakness, and it is a big one, 
seems to be that he is by nature a lesser 
version of the John L. Lewis-Bill 
Hutcheson-Dan Tybin pattern of abso- 
lute lalor leader. He brooks no rivals 
or challengers. He docs not consult 
casily with others, or compromise his 
views with those working with him. 

His iron-handed control of AFL 
made enemies for him in Wayne 
County. Unions and union officials— 
aware of how Martel crushed revolts 
against his decisions in the 1920s and 
1930s, and of what happened to the 
leaders—let their anger smoulder. 
¢ Teamsters Quit—They watched warily 
when Hoffa, young and tough, rebelled 
against a Martel decision against his 
tcamsters’ local. When the teamsters 
quit the council, a few locals of other 
internationals dropped out, too. 

Big defections didn’t begin until 
1949. Till then, the locals, although 
fed up with Martel, waited cautiously 
to sce if “the boss’ would succeed in 
crushing Hoffa. Finally the hotel and 
restaurant workers quit the council, 
then, within a year, the building trades- 
men. The latter haven't allicd with 
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Hoffa, although they work with his 
group. 

Withdrawals continued as smaller 
groups decided that Martel’s strength 
was so curbed that he couldn’t strike 
back. The anti-Martel built up. 
e Other Griefs—Dissatisfaction with 
Martel’s policy of one-man control isn't 
the only factor contributing to with 
drawals from the council he heads. 
Many consider him too tradition-bound 
for modern union problem 

Then, too, he’s been under criticism 
in Detroit-Wayne County AIL circles 
because of the Detroit Labor News, 
founded on Martel’s recommendation 
and managed by his son, Frank, Jr., on 
a salary and commission basis. Martel’s 
foes complain that his family has had 
“a substantial income” from the paper. 

These factors have contributed to 
Martel’s losses of strength. But even 
his severest critics say they haven't 
made him weak: They point out that he 
is always most resourceful when the go- 
ing is toughest. He isn’t likely to quit 
under fire; with AFL moving in, he will 
now fight harder than ever 
e What to Do—So what can AFL do? 
Obviously, there is little or no possi- 
bilitv of a rapprochement between Mar- 
tel and Hoffa, or between the groups 
they head; rivalrics and feuds have ex- 
isted too long, and been too heated, for 
anything like that. 

Moreover, while Federation policy 
calls for the afhliation of local unions 
with state and local federations, Al'L 
can’t compel the locals to join Martel’s 
council. 

Whatever misgivings it might have 
over the Wavne County situation, AFL 
isn’t likely to take direct action against 
Martcl—nor to move against Hoffa, de- 
spite AF'L’s traditional aversion for dual 
movements. Internal sentiment at the 
top in AFL is believed to be against 
Martcl—because the influential voices in 
the Federation today bclong to men 
whose unions are in the anti-Martel 
camp in Detroit. 
¢ At the Polls—It’s probable that AFL 
will “recommend” that locals return to 
the council, and that they express what 
discontent they have against Martel at 
the next council election 

As strength is now divided, that 
would Iet Hoffa (who doesn’t want the 
council’s top job himself) name a suc- 
cessor to Martel. Even that wouldn’t 
assure AFL’s strength being concen- 
trated in the council. Wariness of Mar- 
tel would probably become, quickly, a 
wariness of Hoffa. 
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Here's that (new) fashioned 


phone dictation — 


EDISON TELEVOICE! 


““Fastest service we've ever had!” users 


eer 


report. ““TELEVOICE gets work out within 


the hour—-work that used to 
take half a day or more.” 

You dictate at your desk— 
TELEVOICE records the dic- 


tation at your secretary’s desk, 


ready for immediate transcribing. Think of the 


simplicity! All you have on your desk is the compact TeLEvoice phone. 


All you do is pick it up—and talk! ... Cost? It’s cut in three—with a network of 


phones connected to one recorder. TELEVOICE serves General Electric, United States 


Rubber, Esso, Procter & Gamble, Borden’s—thousands of firms, large and small—at an 


average cost of $141 per dictator. Send for the full story of = D SO N Te LEVO i CE 


Read this eye-opening booklet! 
Shows how TELEVOICE gets faster action, 
with greater ease, at lower cost. No obliga- 
tion — just send coupon. Or phone nearest 
EDISON VOICEWRITER representative for 
demonstration (see yellow pages of phone 
directory). 


Chae 00 Biro. 


INCORPORATED 


BSBRePseP PB BPSBPBP PSPs SFBQQBBQSeSBBBBSBSBSBBBBSSRSEEEEEE 


EDISON (Ediphone Division) ,61 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
OK—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 


Name i Title 
roa 
fa Ee ee A 
City 

















PEOPLES FIRST 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


When you 
think of 


money at work 


Shinkof 
4 10) 18 











Television is still a young industry 
—but consumer finance is helping 
it to grow up rapidly. In 1952, at 
least 65% of all television sets 
sold were financed . . . as high as 
98°), with some dealers. 

Last year, 56,465 people came 
to Peoples First National for Time 
Plan Loans so they could buy 
television sets and other appli- 
ances. This is indicative of the 
importance of Peoples First 
National in the Pittsburgh con- 
sumer credit field. 

Television is one of the many 
industries which grow and prosper 
when we put money to work. For 
nearly 90 years, Peoples First has 
served the needs of business and 
individuals—in Pittsburgh and 
throughout the nation. We invite 
you, too, to use our complete 
banking facilities. 


NATIONAL 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total 


Cost of Living 
1935-39 
=100 


156.6 
169.9 
170.7 
168.5 
184.6 


188.7 
189.0 
189.6 
190.8 
191.1 
190.8 


190.9 
191.1 
190.7 
190.4 
189.6 
189.9 


1947-49 
=100 


93.7 
101.6 


November 
December 


April, 1953 113.7 


Data: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


190.1 


N.A. — Not Available. 


Food Clothing 
1947-49 1947-49 
=100 =100 
93.1 96.7 
102.9 102.7 
100.4 100.6 
97.7 96.7 
111.7 106.4 


106.0 
105.8 
105.6 
105.3 
105.1 
105.8 


105.6 
105.2 
105.1 
104.6 
104.6 
104.7 


Housing 
1947-49=100 
Total Rent Only 


93.4 92.4 
99.4 
104.2 
108.1 
112.2 


w 
o 


— 
NU—-@®O0O ABaWdw: 


ee Ue” hue —_—— —’ =a 
at ee et et —_— a’! aa 
WM LOLOUaM ASBhA 
HAO RRRRRD 
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111.5 1046 117.0 


BLS’ index is now on a revised basis. | is linked to the interim-adjusted index for December, 
1952, to form a continuous series (1) in terms of 1947-49=100; and (2) using a 1935-39=100 
base. The former (1) is the fully-revised index BLS plans to continue beyond 1953. BLS will 
also issue its unrevised “old” index for the first six months of 1953, for those having escalator 


contracts. 


New C-of-L Index 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ re- 
vised cost-of-living index—in April, 
113.7% of 1947-49 average costs 
(BW—May30'53,p15)—will be the one 
industrial relations people will watch 
closely from now on. More and more 
contract settlements in the auto indus- 
try tie wages to the new index; BLS’ 
“old” figure, to be dropped after June, 
has only limited importance now. 

General Motors Corp. and United 
Auto Workers (CIO) set a pattern for 
conversion to BLS’ modernized index 
when they signed a new supplemental 
contract agreement two weeks ago 
(BW—May30'53,p25). Ford Motor 
Co., Chrysler Corp., and other major 
auto companies picked it up. 

Now, smaller companies with c-of-] 
escalator agreements are being asked 
by their unions to shift to the revised 
index on this basis: 

¢ If the index rises, pay will go up 
1¢ for every 0.6-point index increase. 

e If the index drops, pay will be 
cut 1¢ for every 0.68-point index fall. 
¢New Setup—This two-way adjust- 
ment rate is a concession to UAW. 
Under the revised index, 0.68 is the 
equivalent of the 1.14-point change 
that formerly resulted in a 1¢ adjust- 
ment—up or down—in auto pay. In the 
future, ber movement in the index 


Takes Hold 


(0.6-point) will be necessary to bring 
about a 1¢ increase in pay than will be 
needed for a 1¢ cut. 

At the time of the new GM-UAW 
agreement, auto workers were getting a 
24¢ cost-of-living allowance. ‘I'he par- 
tics agreed to put 19¢ of this into per- 
manent pay, leaving only 5¢ as a bonus 
that might dwindle away should the 
BLS index fall. By agreement, this 
figure stands as long as BLS’ revised 
index is in a 113.6-114.1 range. 

The next adjustment date is Sept. 
1, and any change will be based on 
the July 15 revised index. If BLS’ fig- 
ure then is in a 114.2-114.7 range, auto 
workers will get a l¢ raise; if 114.8- 
115.3, 2¢ and so on. If the July 15 
index is under 113.6, auto workers will 
get pay cuts; in a 112.9-113.5 range, 1¢ 
less, and so on down to 110.8, where 
the bonus will be completely wiped out. 
e I-H Cut—The shift in indexes came 
just in time to avert a 2¢ pay cut for 
most auto workers. Such a reduction 
was due under the “old” index level of 
188.3 for mid-April—and was put in ef- 
fect by some companies, including In- 
ternational Harvester Co. 

UAW and the leftwing Farm Equip- 
ment Workers, both of which represent 
substantial numbers of the I-H workers, 
strongly criticized the 2¢ pay cut. 
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... but Bad for Business ! 


Dependable Port Service is One of 
the Important Industrial Advantages 
of the Land of Plenty * 


When cargoes wait. . . when ships can’t move 
... every tick of the clock costs the shipper money. 
There’s a way to avoid such costs .. . 

The great Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton 
Roads— recognized as one of the Atlantic’s most 
modern and efficient . . . is remarkably free of 
the things that “bottle up” cargo handling and 
vessel movements. 

Winter weather is moderate—there are no low 
temperatures that freeze-up ports and slow down 
men, machinery and sailings. 


Manpower is high-type . . . experienced. . . 
fast-moving . . . dependable. . 

Equipment and warehousing is completely 
modern, and there’s plenty of it. 

Sailings are regular and frequent — with sche- 
duled service to virtually all major world ports. 

If your new plant will depend on coastal, inter- 
coastal or foreign shipping to reach markets and 
sources, you'll do well to consider building it in 
The Land of Plenty — where fast, dependable port 
service plus other compelling industrial advant- 
ages will give you smoother plant operation. 


Call or write The Industrial and Agricultural Depart 
ment, Drawer B-610, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Va., for full, confidential information about 
plant sites in The Land of Plenty — where you'll get varied 
raw materials, good manpower, dependable transpor 
tation, ample power and industrial water and many other 
advantages. 


* THE SIX GREAT STATES SERVED BY THE NORFOLK AND WESTERN~ 
VIRGINIA ¢ WEST VIRGINIA « OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA « KENTUCKY « MARYLAND 
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PHILADELPHIA’S DOCK ARBITRATOR, the Rev. Dennis Comey, S. J 


is an educator in 
the field of industrial relations who started settling disputes to get some 


practical experience. 


They Put No Limits on 





ON THE DOCKS he keeps disagreements over pay or work conditions in hand through 
fast, on-the-site settlements, and . . 
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He’s become a key man in keeping peace on the ARBITRATING through formal hearings is one method used by Father Comey. 


waterfront. Both sides in waterfront disputes agree he’s so successful that. . . 


Philadelphia's Dock Priest 


| 
} 
+4 
A Jesuit priest’s decision to put 
theories of social justice to a practical 
test under difficult circumstances i 
paying dividends on Philadelphia's bus: 
waterfront. It has reduced work stop 
pages to a minimum through a unique 
arbitration program 
The Rev. Dennis J. Comey, S. J., i 
founder and director of St. Joseph 
College Institute of Industrial Rela 
tions in Philadelphia. ‘The institute i 
a free night school in industrial rela 
tions that stresses industrial ethic It 
classes, attended by some 300, ar 
taught by a faculty of volunteers from 
industry and labor 
Papal encvclicals on social justice ar 
a part of the ethics course, but Father 
Comev has put the basic teachings in 
a broad format—casicr to understand 
and to apply in labor-management rela 
tions. This stress on material got Father 
Comey involved on the waterfront 
e Into Action—Labor relations ther 
» in 1951 were about the same as on 
most other waterfronts: ‘The bargaining 
yrocess and grievance machinery had 
yecome mainly a name-calling contest 
unsolved gricvances were provoking a 
lot of wildcat work stoppages; it wa 
easicr to avoid trouble by “deal 
with leaders of the International Long 
shoremen’s Assn. (AFL)—than by regu 
. + + takes a look at the condition of cargoes to determine whether “social justice” calls Jar gricvance and contract pro cedure 
for premium pay for longshoremen on the job. Father Comev wanted practical 
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hardboard 


tops for 
wear... 


Allwood's density and 
surface hardness make 
it a material which 
you can depend on to 
withstand hard usage 
and rough wear. You'll 
find it in use now on 
work tables, typewrit- 
er stands, lab tables, 
kick plates, and X-ray 
tables. At the plant it- 
self Allwood is even 
being used as floor- 
ing material in work 
areas. Write for free 
technical booklets. 


Simpson Logging Co., 
Seattle, Wash., are na- 
tional sales agents for 
Allwood. 


OREGON 
LUMBER 
COMPANY 


} 





experience in rough-and-tumble labor 
relations,” he says, to furnish proof that 
the principles of social justice will work. 
He began arbitrating waterfront dis- 
putes, and soon got in deeper than he 
expected to. 

¢ Arbitration Clause—In the fall of 
1951, trouble threatened to cost em- 
plovers and dock workers a lot of lost 
business and lost wages. The employers 
tightened their ranks in the Philadél- 
phia Marine Trade Assn.; Philadelphia 
members of ILA dug in for a long dock 
shutdown. However, the parties reached 
an agreement without a strike and then 
sought some way of minimizing future 
waterfront labor strife. 

Association and union men recalled 
that Father Comey’s arbitrating had 
been settling a lot of small disputes 
quietly and successfully. They agreed 
to a new and unusual arbitration clause 
that gave the Jesuit pricst unlimited 
authority to arbitrate their disputes. 
Under this clause: 

¢ Father Comey can step into a 
dispute whenever he wants to—whether 
his aid is invoked or not. He has juris- 
diction whenever any provision of the 
contract is violated. 

e¢ He can take whatever action he 
considers necessary to end the dispute; 
no arbitration rules are sect out by con- 
tract. 

e He can order anv “deal” be- 
tween employer and union abrogated. 
¢ His decisions are binding. 
¢ Crisis—Not long ago Philadelphia 
dock emplovers and their ILA local 
clashed over a work gang’s claim for 
$85 “rain guarantee” pay. The incident 
gave the two vear old arbitration pro- 
gram its biggest test vet. In the flareup 
of tempers, nobody remembered to 

notify Father Comey of the dispute. 

The union had threatened a strike; 
management had closed the whole port, 
refusing to hire longshoremen. Both, 
therefore, had violated their contract, 
so, Father Comey told the parties, the 
dispute was out of their hands; it was 
in his. He ordered the port reopened, 
the union to go to work. Once that was 
agreed to, he settled the basic dispute 
~—awarding the work gang their claimed 
“rain guarantee” pay. 
¢ Two Types—No other case since 
1951 has bypassed, even briefly, one of 
two forms of arbitration: 

On-site arbitration, where a dock or 
shipboard work condition—the dam- 
aged condition of a cargo, for instance 
—requires a speedy decision. 

Formal arbitration, a hearing in 
which, say, the interpretation of con- 
tract clauses is argued out. The “rain 
guarantee” case in May was handled, 
belatedly, in this way. In_ hearings, 
Father Comey has been writing what 
association and union call “an official 
interpretation” of what their contract 
means. 


¢ On the Spot—The on-site arbitration 
has probably done the most, so far, to 
reduce labor troubles on the Philadel 
phia waterfront. It works this way 
Suppose a shipment of iron rods turns 
out to be dangerously oil-coated and 
slippery, and the work gang figures it’s 
due extra pay for handling them. The 
gang makes itS claim, and continues 
working. ILA and the employers’ asso- 
ciation are notified. Each sends two 
representatives to the site, and Father 
Comey also hurries there 

First, ILA and association people in- 
spect the rods. Since “deals” are bar- 
red, there can’t be an agreement on 
maybe a 25¢-an-hour premium for han- 
dling the rods; workers must be paid 
time-and-a-half, or no premium at all. 
If the employer and union representa- 
tives can’t agree on what the gang 
should be paid, Father Comey steps in. 
He inspects the rods (picture, page 158) 
and later issues a finding on whether 
premium pay is due. 

In a similar recent case, Father 
Comey was called in to scramble down 
a ship’s ladder and into a hold to inspect 
what a gang described as water-soaked 
sugar. He ruled against the gang’s 
claim of “extreme distress” pay. But 
before leaving the ship, he noticed an 
other gang working in a dirty hold 
Using his unlimited authority, he ruled 
they should be paid “extreme distress” 
time-and-a-half pay, even though the 
gang hadn't claimed it 
¢ Powerful Hold—Both sid ept the 
priest’s arbitration decisions with very 
little grumbling. Some en 
plain the awards favor workers too fre 
quently, and a few ILA local agents 
protest that Father Comev “sometimes 
oversteps himself” by mixing into affairs 
that “should rightfully be the union’s.” 
But gencrally they accept his word 
without question. 

For one thing, they nsider him 
completely incorruptible. He takes no 
fees. Partics may contribute to the In 
stitute of Industrial Relati but they 
don’t have to. 

And he’s aggressively independent, 
almost to a point of carr 1 chip on 
his shoulder. He does not consider 
himself a professional arbitrator, and 
he makes clear to one and all that what 
he is doing is extracurricular—he’d like 
to quit disputes work (“I feel I’ve got 
educated enough,” he says) as soon as 
he can. Feeling that way, he acts arbi 
trarily, as he sees fit, not worrving about 
future dock arbitration assignments. 
The result seems to be a strengthening 
of his position. Both sides apparently 
want to retain his services and cautiously 
avoid rejecting awards thev don’t like 

Added to that, Father Comey has a 
grip on the longshoremen. They trust 
him for his turned collar—even though 
manv aren’t Catholics 

But most of all, his strength rests on 


! lovers com 
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an economic fact: Labor troubles cost 
men wages, and employers business. 
Employers figure realistically that if 
Father Comey’s conception of social 
justice frequently costs them a little 
extra moncy (most cases involve at most 
a couple of hundred dollars) it is a 
cheap price for peace on the docks. 

Workers look at the situation just 
about as realistically. Sometimes they 
lose, but in the long run they come out 
ahead—if only by not losing pay in 
quickie walkouts. 
¢ Strength and Weakness—Whiat are 
the chances for the plan’s survival? 

It’s hardly likely that present dis- 
turbed waterfront conditions generally 
will affect the Philadelphia program. 

And having weathered the “rain guar- 
antee” test last month, it isn’t likely 
that it will founder on any routine la- 
bor relations problem. The thing that 
might wreck it is a knock-down, drag 
out contract fight this fall, one that 
would leave tempers so frayed that co- 
operation in an arbitration program 
would be unlikely. 

There are signs such a_ contract 
squtbble might be in the making. So 
until a new agreement is signed and 
everybody shakes hands, advocates of 
arbitration on Philadelphia’s waterfront 
are keeping fingers crossed. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





No-raiding pact between AFL and CIO 
seems certain. Under negotiation for 
some time (BW—May16'53,p169), a 
plan has now been approved, in rough 
form, by unity committees from the 
two organizations. Planned to bar any 
union from raiding a plant where a 
rival has a contract or certification, the 
agreement will go into effect Jan. 1, 
1954, if O.K.’d by AFL and CIO ex 
ecutive boards and conventions this 
fall. No hitches are expected. 


* 
Drink it up, is the CIO order on Mil- 
waukee beer. The United Brewery 
Workers (CIO) is on strike against six 
breweries there (BW—May23’53,p157). 
The union complains that the large sup- 
ply on hand is one reason why the 
brewers won't settle for “conditions al- 
ready in existence at . . . breweries in 
New York, New Jersey, and California.” 
So state CIO leaders are urging the 
public to consume “all the Milwaukee 
beer possible withi. .e bounds of 
moderation” —to dry up the breweries’ 
reason for not scttling. 


~ 
Wage boosts of from 6¢ an hour for 
production workers to as much as 30¢ 
an hour for top-skilled employees are 
provided in an agreement just negoti 
ated by RCA Victor and International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO). 
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More and Mote... 


BUSINESS IS MOVING TO B.C. 


“ 


British Columbia is often called the “California of Canada” not only 
because of the moderate climate but also because of the rapidly expanding 
population and vast business opportunities. Business people are asking 
about this huge West Coast province . . . fastest-growing market in 
fastest-growing Canada. Today, B. C. is the scene of the largest aluminum 
project ever undertaken. B.C.’s forest products industries are going 
through a tremendous expansion. B.C. is the land of abundant, cheap 
hydro power. B.C. is at the receiving end of the nearly-completed 
pipeline bringing Alberta oil to Pacific tidewater. B.C. is the site of 
natural gas and oil potentialities of major importance, 


Mecltut PULP & PAPER 
xs Caplantd tO-v1 it 


the WORLD} 
NOW tar 
BRITISH = 
COLUMBIA Sp 


— ere 


The greatest pulp and paper expansion program in the world is taking 
piace in B.C., with new techniques and processes making more efficient 
use of one of the world’s largest remaining areas of softwood forests. 


“With a great wealth of natural ree 
sources, the fastest-growing population 
in Canada, and tremendous reserves of 
potential hydro power, British Columbia 
offers excellent prospects for growth to 
firms locating here now in a period of 
development which has caused the B.C, 
Electric to more than double its gener- 
atine capacity in the past five years.” 


) 
(Prewer 


a 


A. E. Grauer, 
President, B. C. Electric 


For information on 
B.C.'s industrial potential ary ae 
write B.C. Electric Co. Led., 1% 
425 Carrall St., Vancouver 4, B.C - 


J 


ABUNDANT CHEAP HYDRO POWER ON PACIFIC TIDEWATER r. \ 
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These wore’ : 
“Accounts Receivable 


Fire insurance isn’t much help if fire 
destroys the records your firm needs 
to stay in business. After a fire is 
always too late. Better find out today 
how little it costs to protect your 
property (and profits) with a 


BLAW-KNOX automatic 
SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


It can be bought entirely with the 
savings from reduced premiums 
allowed by your fire insurance com- 

ny. Hundreds of plants, ware- 
10uses, stores and other commercial 
buildings are protected by Blaw- 
Knox systems that pay for them- 
selves in from 7 to 10 years. Why not 
investigate? Write now for full 
particulars. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER DEPARTMENT 


Pittsburgh 33, Po. 











LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 

May 20, 1953 

The Board of Directors has declared 

a dividend of 2c per share on the 
outstanding (Common Stock of the 

Company, payable on June 3, 

1953, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 12 1953. Checks will be 


mailed 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


Vice Pres. & Treasurer 











YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 


(yocan\ CORPORATION 
‘ NILES, OHIO 

Large scale producers of ... 

big weldments on a production 

basis —die pressed channels 

for bus, truck and trailer chas- 

sis — railway cars, repairs and 


parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork, 








HELP WANTED? 


It the man you seek is at manage- 
ment level-—or on his way up — he's 
probably a reader of BUSINESS WEEK. 
Secure his services through BUSINESS 
WEEK'S classified advertising section 
eceee “luce.” 


SVU Tere & 
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THE 1949-53 
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Years Were Easy... 
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Investors Spot Flats § 


The Wall Street bulls have been 
crooning a soothing lullaby for a long 
time, with the lyrics going like this: 

“Don’t worry about this bull market. 
There are no speculative excesses. Prices 
are still low in relation to carnings, 
dividends, and book valucs. And stocks 
still outyicld bonds by a substantial 
margin. If anything, the stock market 
right now is probably the healthiest seg- 
ment of the economy.” 
¢ Discords—In recent months, though, 
few investors have listened to the song 
of the bulls and most of the listeners 
seem to have spotted sour notes. 

You could get the picture clearly 
this week, Monday’s Big Board trad- 
ing session—like so many others lately— 
opened with relatively few buvers repre- 
sented. ‘Trading wandered for several 
hours, then the markct suddenly found 
itself in a spate of selling near the close. 
Market averages swiftly spiraled down 
to 1953 lows. The remnants of last 
fall's “clection result” gains were wiped 
out in the process. 


Obviously, a lot of the nervousness 
in recent months sprang from investor 
worrics about possible trends of business 
activity and corporate carnings. In 
vestors have seen trouble growing in a 
scrics of industries—farm products, lead 
and zinc, ethical drugs, liquor, farm 
equipment, and others. 

Korean truce prospects and the pos 
sibility of arms cutbacks have sharpened 
the fears. This could have repercussions 
in such important industries as autos, 
building, steel, oil, and tires. Each of 
these trades has showed signs that am 
bitious postwar expansion may have 
swelled its productive capacity beyond 
the range a what might be considered 
normal demand. 
¢ Blue Chips—Quite a few investors 
think they detect other discords in the 
bullish melody. It’s true that this mar- 
ket suffers from no excessive specula- 
tion by 1929 standards. And many 
stocks still outyicld bonds by a good 
margin. Still, that’s only part of the 
story. 
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BULL MARKET 


Standard & Poor's Daily Industrial Stock Index (1926 = 100) i 

















.. But the Climb 





Has Proved Much 


Tougher Since 





THE GAIN: 


‘Less than 10 points 











1952 


in the Bullish Song 


The popularity of blue chips since 
ey f 
1 


mid-1949 has sent many of them ex- 
tremely high—particularly in relation to 
dividend rates. More such stocks than 
you might think are yielding 3% or 
even less. 

At the same time there has been a 
sharp rise in money rates. Good-grade 
new bond issues lately yielded 3.70% 
to 4%. This weck, the new 30-year 
Treasury 34s and the 19-year Victory 
24s for a time went to levels offering 
buyers 3.3% and 3.2% returns. 

This emphasizes the narrowing 
spread between yields on stocks and 
bonds. It’s enough to cause some di- 
version into bonds of funds that might 
ordinarily go into equities. Don’t forget 
that prices of tax-exempt municipals 
have declined so sharply that they offer 
wealthy investors tempting yields in 
relation to the after-tax return on 
stocks. 

Such facts are the lifeblood of to- 
day’s markets. But they should be 
viewed in perspective. The chart on 
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page 162 shows the 1949-1953 bull 
market to date. 

* Slowing Down—Actually, there has 
been no real “bull market” in the last 
two years. Sure, Standard & Poor's 
daily industrial price index now stands 
some 100 points, or 80%, above mid- 
June 1949. But nine-tenths of that 
gain was posted prior to May, 1951; 
since then the rise has been a measly 
10%. 

All that the last two years have pro- 
duced is a series of saw-tooth moves. 
Some of the upswings have been quite 
sharp; but so have some of the drops. 
That’s a process that has driven once- 
enthusiastic bulls to the sidelines in 
droves, with vows of never again. 

Of course, this doesn’t mean that no 
one has made any money in the market 
in the last two years. Many have. But 
we're seeing a definitely “selective mar- 
ket.” A selective market, to many an 
investor, is one where everything goes 
up except the stocks he owns. 
¢ Footwork—You wouldn’t have done 





What 
they're 
hearing 


is improving their production 


When you reduce boredom and fatigue, 
production per man goes way up. That’s 
why progressive managements every- 
where are installing background music 
in factories, laboratories, offices and 
stores. 


Background music now costs less than 
ever before. The new AMPEX 450 Con- 
tinuous Tape Reproducer plays on your 
premises — yet requires no standby 
operator. There is up to 8 hours of pro- 
grammed music on each tape. (Pre- 
Recorded tapes are available through 
AMPEX distributors.) 


Through higher production AMPEX 
background music will earn a place in 
your business. For further information, 
write Dept. S 


Ampex 450 

Continuous Tape Reproducer 
Plays up to 8 hours unrepeated program 
without attention from an operator; 
adaptable to music, speech or sound of 
any kind. 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





934 CHARTER STREET + REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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announces 
their commercial 


Monomeric 
Styrene Process 


Complete information, including an economic 
evaluation, is now available to the chemical and 
synthetic rubber fields where styrene is an important 
raw material. SD’s monomeric styrene process is the 
result of over four years engineering development 
and actual plant design by SD’s staff of organic 
chemical plant design specialists. 


SD Handles Complete Project 


From basic economic evaluations to 
initial operation, SD takes full respon- 
sibility for organic chemical processing 
projects for your process or one of our 
own—on a completely confidential basis. 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC. 
Executive Offices: 2 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Engineering Offices: Jersey City, New Jersey 














Serviced 
the WORLD 


690 Marlow Dealers 

mS United States and 

‘ad offer users of 

9$@ world-wide net-work 

aTes, ; and supply. Marlow 

is the world’s leading manufacturer 
of self-priming pumps. See your 
Marlow dealer first . . . for the best. 


Specify Marlow for 
Self-Priming and Straight Centrifugal, 
Diaphragm and Plunger Pumps. 
Literature Available on Request. 


MARLOW PUMPS ceo, ww sse 
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badly over the last two years if you had 
happened to hold such shares as Gen- 
eral Motors, Genera} Electric, Union 
Carbide & Carbon, American ‘Tobacco, 
and Westinghouse. But you would 
have done even better with fast foot- 
work. GM is now only 6 points better 
than in mid-1951, compared with 16 
points a while back; Westinghouse is 
up 3, compared with 9; Union Carbide 
44 compared with 13. 

On the other hand, you might have 
held a number of others that are now 
selling 6% to 40% below May, 1951. 
The list includes: Amerada Petroleum, 
Chrysler, du Pont, Eastman Kodak, 
Big Steel, Bethlehem, Alexander Smith 
& Sons, American Viscose, Celanese 
Corp., American Smelting, Anaconda 
Copper, National Distillers, and Sun 
Oil. 

Many of these could have been sold 
meanwhile at figures well above their 
May, 1951, levels. Amerada, for ex- 
ample, afforded an intermediate profit 
of 17% compared with the 20% loss 
showing now; Chrysler once was up 
22% compared with today’s 7% loss; 
Anaconda, now showing a 15% loss, at 


c 


one time. offered a 27% profit 


Of Fact There's a Kernel 
In Bawl Street Journal 


There was some fun in Wall Street 
this week despite traders’ concern over 
market prices. Friday was the annual 
Bond Club picnic—accompanied, as al- 
ways, by that once-a-vear wonder, The 
Bawl Street Journal. 

The fun sheet, as usual, had a bad 
word or two for just about everybody 
who is anybody south of the Fulton 
Fish Market. 

You would find, for example, in an 
ad over the name of Eastman, Dillion 
& Co., “This Year’s Issucs .. .” are 
“Next Year’s Tissues” or the New 
York Trust Co.’s declaration that it 
has withdrawn completely from the 
market and “all our moncy is tied up 
in cash.” Then there’s the Discount 
Corp. of New York, which invites you 
to “Get in on 3 D—Government Bond 
Market—Down, Down, Down.” 

And Kidder, Peabody & Co. advises: 

We still think well 
Of Tel & Tel 
It never goes up 
But what the [ell 

This year’s scoop (The Bawl Strece 
Journal always has one) concerns plans 
of the New York Stock Exchange to 
change its name to World Stock Ex- 
change. The reason for the name 
change? Something had to be done; 
the American Stock Exchange (remem- 
ber when it was the Curb) was winning 
back listings it had lost to the Big Board. 
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When Low Grade Ores Are Made 
to Yield More Zinc and Lead... 


Eagle-Picher's scientific methods have been bring- 
ing new life to many mines for years. These mines 
contain low grade ores which could not be profit- 
ably recovered by ordinary means. 


As a part of this project, Eagle-Picher established 
a central concentrating mill in its Tri-State mining 
area... to replace individual mills at each mine 
site. Modern concentrating methods on a large 
capacity basis make possible higher recovery of 
these lower grade zinc and lead ores... ata 


lower cost. Through central mill operation, 
Eagle-Picher has extended the life of this impor- 
tant mining area . . . gives American industry a 
greater supply of zinc and lead. 


Of vital importance in products for both peace time 
and defense industry, Eagle-Picher zinc and lead 
are used by many of America's leading industries. 
There may be a need in your own operations for 
these and other Eagle-Picher products listed be- 
low. We'd be glad to talk it over. 


[4 EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and in 
many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * The semi-rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, 
Cadmium * Mineral wool home and industrial insulations * Aluminum storm windows and screens. 





@ The bulging biceps is an old- 
fashioned, unprofitable way to 
handle materials. Efficient, money- 
making plants today utilize scien- 
tifie materials handling systems, 
concentrate the use of human 
energies and skills where they'll 
add value to the product. 

The right materials handlin 
system—designed, engineered an 
built by MHS—can raise the pro- 
duction rate, contribute to a better 
eee cut costs in your plant. 

e have created these competi- 
tive advantages, through scientifie 
materials handling, for manufac- 
turers in many fields. 

Our engineers can do it for you, 
too. 


Take advantage of our 34 
years’ experience in solving 
materials handling problems. 
Call in the MHS engineer! 


Handli 
me me sme os ee ew 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH, 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Canada: 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, Ud., Toronto 
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New Ship Repair Setup 
PORTLAND, ORE.—There has 


always been considerable rivalry be- 
tween this city and Seattle for port 
business, particularly for the trade with 
Alaska (BW—Nov.29'52,p90). — Last 
weck Portland brought a new weapon 
into the battle when it dedicafed a new, 
consolidated ship-repair facility that 
it calls the most modern in the North- 
west. 

The new facility is on Swan Island, 
in the Willamette River just down- 
stream from Portland’s main business 
section. During World War II, the 
island was leased by the Maritime Com- 
mission, which made it available to the 
Kaiser interests for construction of 'T-2 
tankers. 

When the Maritime Commission 
turned the island back in 19458, the 
Port of Portland Commission, the Ore- 
gon state agency that owns it, bought 
the shipvard structures and equipment 
set up there during the war and sct out 
to provide a modern consolidated repair 
vard. Major new construction in the 
$34-million program was a_1,087-ft. 
pier, which provides all cquipment 
needed for the operation of two 15,- 
000-ton floating drydocks (picture). 
¢ Ahead—Other ports freely admit that 
the new facility is certain to attract new 
ships and new shipping business to Port- 
land from other West Coast ports. 
And they are not a bit happy about it. 

Ship repair men in Seattle, for in- 
stance, sav bitterly that the main rea- 
son Portland will get more business is 
that its publicly owned drydock and 
picr facilities are available at rates be- 
low anything the private facilities in 
Scattle or any other West Coast port 


can offer—because the rates charged by 
the Port Commission are designed to 
be barely self-supporting. Far from 
denying this, Portland is perhaps a bit 
— to have “the only such public 
acility for private use anywhere in the 
country.” 


Over-Annexed 
HOUSTON —Houston and _ its 


smaller neighbor, Pasadena, have both 


been licking their chops over a highly 
industrialized, unincorporated area 
that lies between them. ‘The areca in- 
cludes several juicy tax plums, including 
a huge Sinclair Oil Corp. refiners 

A Texas law permits with 
home-rule charters to annex adjacent 
areas by majority vote of the city coun- 
cil, without even consulting the areas 
affected. And in 1949, both Houston 
and Pasadena “‘annexed”’ this area un- 
der that law. 

Sinclair promptly brought suit. It 
held that it could not be annexed with- 
cut previous notice and without its own 
consent. Before that could be 
tried, however, the courts had to de 
termine which of the two cities would 
get the area if the right to annex did 
exist. A district court has just held 
Houston’s annexation action came first, 
so the main issue is up for decision. 

At stake are $465,000 in taxes held in 
escrow since 1949, plus an estimated 
$200,000 a vear from now on. Also at 
stake may be a lot of other pending 
annexation proceedings, all over Texas. 


On the Ball 
BATAVIA, N. Y. —This western 


New York city is about to get its first 


citics 


issuc 
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‘FSBU Sabre Jet 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC. 


WORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THEWORLG—. 





SAVE THE MAN IN 
MANUAL LABOR 
— 


SPEED PRODUCTION ... SAVE LABOR 
«++ CUT HANDLING COSTS 


Loading or unloading, just back up the 
truck ... push the button . . . and the 
Wayne Loading Dock Ramp is adjusted 
to the correct height. Hand or industrial 
trucks roll on easily. No chain lifts, pry 
bars or costly manual lifting operations 
necessary. 


From coast to coast Wayne is cutting 
loading time as much as 75% with Load- 
ing Dock Ramps saving miles of round- 
about hauling with cross-over bridges... 
speeding up inventory stocking with plat- 
form lifts. Wayne Lifts include ramps, 
sidewalk elevators, materials lifts, cross- 
over bridges, service lifts and others. 
Each custom-engineered to meet your 
plant's particular needs. Write today for 
the new folder on 

“LIF Tronics . . . science 

of materials handling.” 


THE WAYNE PIMP CO. 


Solisbury e Toronto 
Maryland Conodo 


' Batavia 


within the citv limits of Phoenix. 





new industrial plant since 1944. And 
quick thinking and even quicker action 
by the Chamber of Commerce is pri- 
marily responsible. 

Several weeks ago Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., announced publicly that 
it was considering building a new plant 
in the Buffalo areca, and mentioned 
among the communities it 
would consider. That's all the chamber 
needed. Within a couple of days it had 
virtually the whole town signed up in 
an industrial development committee; 
within three weeks the committee had 
raised more than the $135,000 needed 
to buy a 200-acre site for the plant 

Last week Sylvania announced it 
would build a $6-million plant on the 
site, where it would employ between 
1,000 and 1,400 workers assembling 
television sects. Batavia’s committee is 
donating the site; the city itself will 
spend some $80,000 to install the 
needed water and sewer connections. 


Electric Sparks 
PHOENIX —Arizona Public Serv- 


ice Co. and the Salt River Power 
District are in the middle of a hot 
fight over which of the two has the 
right to sell clectricity in certain parts 
of the city of Phoenix. And the city 
itself is caught squarely in the middle. 

A 1928 contract . between Public 
Service and the Power District divided 
the Phocnix area between the two. 
Public Service got all of the portion 
The 
trouble is that Phoenix has now ex 
panded into areas allotted to the Power 
District, and further such expansions 
are in the works. 

The city is in the middle because 
the dispute may hold up a new 25-year 
franchise agreement it is negotiating 
with Public Service, under which the 
city expects close to $100,000 a vear in 
new revenue. 


Up and Up 
NEW YORK CITY —For genera. 


tions “the 5¢ fare” was a political shib- 
boleth here. No candidate for anv mu- 
nicipal office had a chance of winning 
unless he promised faithfully to retain 
the 5¢ fare. The result was that you 
could ride the New York subwavs for 
a nickel for years after every other major 
city in the country had boosted transit 
fares. 

It wasn’t until July 1, 1948, that the 
financial facts of life finally cmerged 
with a vengeance, and the fare was 
boosted to 10¢. But by that time even 
10¢ was barely sufficient—and today it’s 
much too little. So the fare will go 
up again—probably to 15¢—before the 
end of next month. 

The new rise was assured this week 
when the city government formally 


agreed to lease all municipally owned 
transit facilitics to the newly created 
New York City Transit Authority for 
10 years. The body was sct up by the 
state legislature, which granted the city 
authority to levy some $50-million in 
new taxcs only on condition that it 
turn over the subways to the authority 
(BW—Apr.18’53,p86). ‘Thi creat 
ing the authority specificalls vs it to 
raise the fares if necessary—and there’s 
little question in most New Yorkers’ 
minds that it’s necessary. 


Updates 
NEW YORK CITY —Th« way is 


finally clear for the country’s major the- 
atrical center to get its first new theaters 
in more than 25 years. Reason for the 
long lull has been a sct of outmoded 
building-code restrictions forbidding 
theaters in buildings used also for other 
purposes (BW —Novy.29'52,p90 his 
week the City Council passed a set of 
22 new laws repealing the various re- 
strictive provisions. 


MOBILE —Would-be Sunday shop- 
pers are out of luck—at least for a while. 
The Alabama Supreme Court has up 
held the state blue law, under which 
Mobile police have been closing down 
food stores on Sundays (BW—Mavy9’53, 
p56). A gencral crackdown throughout 
the state is expected now—but several 
bills to amend or repeal the blue laws 
are pending in the state legislature, and 
one of them is almost sure to pass soon 


DALLAS —Because of heavy May 
rains (BW—May23’53,pl 3¢ the Cit 
Council last week formally removed all 
restrictions on water use except the 
every-other-day rule for watering lawn 
and gardens. However, the usual lower 
summer water rates will not be put into 
effect this year. And City Manager EF. E. 
Crull cautions that restriction 
reimposed if rainfall again drops below 
normal. 


ina b« 





The Pictures——Ackroyd Photogra 
phy—166; Bob Bailey—48; Electro 
Metallurgical Co.—92, 
Harris—50; I.N.P.—28 
News—98; Bob Isear 
(top It.), 64, 70, 71, 
102. 110 (rt.), 158. 1 
Kratovil—29 {top rt.), bo 
ctr.), 42, 43; Werner Kul 
(bot. rt.); Arthur Leip 
(It.); Wallace Litwin 129: 
Fred Lyon—142, 143; McGraw 
Hill World News—1458; Ed Nano 
—174, 175; Albert Steiner—103; 
United Press—27 (top), 32; Wide 
World—27 (bot.); Dick Wolters— 
30; George Woodruff—29 (ctr.). 
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This timetable shows the 


and diversified expert 


General Dynamics Corporation. 


of 





Highlighted throogh the ins 
are some important products 
manufactured by our several 
Divisions, each a milestone 


in its particular field of 


applied dynamics 
2 


r 

Today. we can point to ¢ 
consecutive years of experience 
in electrodynamics, 62 year 


in hydrodynamics and 
hy ve if 





thermodynamics 
aerodynamics and 3 yeat 


“nucleodynamics”, 





the 





and exe iting new realm 





atomic propulsion 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 


Divisions 


o|o © 0 


CANADA 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION * 445 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK PLANTS: GROTON. CONN BAYONNE. N. J.. MONTREA 
t 





The Factory That Folded in a Week 


Careers were short in this Greek Fire factory. They 
only processed this mix of pitch, quicklime and 
naphtha when a battle was brewing. And a week’s 
batch was all a war needed. Almost any old vat 
would last a week. 

In today’s processing, of course—where one 
failure can numb your entire plant—standards are 
different. A breakdown doesn’t just shut off one 
tank or pressure vessel. Schedules ... volume. . . 


profit—all take a beating. That’s why it’s simple 











insurance for any process to specify qualified fab 
rication to begin with. 

Qualified fabricators work with you... with your 
engineers, designers, consultants .. . and with ma 
terials suppliers at their own end. This teamwork 
puts specialists on each phase of your equipment 
investment. Coupled with a qualified builder’s own 
resources, such teamwork delivers equipment you 
can depend on. Be sure of the performance you pay 


for. Specify qualified fabrication. 


Early in your planning of new process equipment, it will pay you to discuss 
necds with vour fabricator. Or, for the names of qualified equipment builder 
are expertenced in your field, contact us. Asa matertals supplier for over 140 
Lukens knows fabricators, Address Manager, Marketing Service, 45 Luke 
Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


World's Leading Producer of 


SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES + HEADS + CLAD STEELS 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK It’s the rare executive who gets any real good from his vacation. More 
JUNE 6, 1953 than likely, he’ll come back from it worse off—physically and mentally— 
af than when he left. That does neither his health nor his job any good. 
Doctors insist that it doesn’t have to be that way. 


By using a little common sense and restraint, businessmen can use a 
vacation to restore and renew themselves. It will pay off by keeping them at 
top efficiency in their jobs. 





INESS WEEK 
A ous A recent meeting in Cleveland of specialists in high blood pressure and 


heart disease found that most executives take the wrong approach to 
vacations. First, they tend not to take off enough time. Then they crowd 
SERVICE into it too much unaccustomed activity. 


Here are some of the doctors’ observations and suggestions: 


First of all, don’t go at your vacation with the same intensity that you 
go at your job. The conditioning you have for heavy work behind a desk 
won’t mean a thing elsewhere. You can do yourself real harm by overdoing 
on vacation—playing too much golf, drinking too many drinks, driving too 
many miles a day. 

e 

You should never take less than two weeks’ vacation at once. The 
average executive needs a week to 10 days to unwind from his high-tension 
living. That means that if you split your tim into single weeks, the 
rebuilding process doesn’t even begin before y: 1 vack on the job. 


Ideally, you should take a month’s vacation - . at one clip. And it will 
really do you some good if you use it wisely. That means engaging in the 
right amount of activity in the right surroundings. 


Avoid going to places that will tempt you to lead the same kind of 
life during vacation that you lead during the rest of the year. Change in 
normal routine is vital. If you like primitive living in a Canadian fishing 
camp, for example, you should do it. If you prefer food prepared by a roted 
chef and served on fine china, it is important that you get it. 


Watch the amount of golf you play. If you start to feel tired after 18 
holes, you’ll be doing yourself a big favor if you quit for the day. Don’t take 
a few drinks to deaden the fatigue, then play another 18. (One doctor says: 
“The time you feel you need a drink is the very time you shouldn’t have 
one.”’) 

If you’re driving 1,000 mi. to your vacation spot, don’t try to set 
a speed record getting there. Doctors see nothing but harm to an executive 
who seldom drives on workdays putting 500 mi. behind him in one day. 


Here’s the most important point of all: Adjust your philosophy and 
attitude to get real benefit from your vacation. Remember that you are not 
building a new plant; you are rebuilding yourself. 


That means you should keep away from split-second schedules. This is 
a time for leisurely thinking, leisurely activity, leisurely eating—and un- 
limited time for sleeping. Cut yourself off completely from the office; 
preferably get out of reach of telephones, for example. 


Try setting apart time for quiet, contemplative thinking—thinking that 
doesn’t require an answer or a decision. That’s the best way to regain 
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serenity, peace of mind, and a calm attitude, which doctors say are the most 
important factors in making your vacation an asset rather than a liability. 


Once you get yourself back in shape mentally and physically, how can 
you stay that way? The doctors’ answer: Live more sensibly the other 
11 months of the year. For example: Lie down for half an hour or so during 
the day on your office davenport; take a short nap before dinner at home; 
drink a highbail or a cocktail for enjoyment rather than to blunt fatigue. 


Don’t expect any more protection against poliomyelitis this year than 
last. Developments toward prevention that you may have noted during the 
winter are for the future; none is handy or generally available now. 


Gamma globulin, the short-term serum, is an effective preventive but 
is in short supply. Its use will probably be limited to epidemic areas. 


Several vaccines have been discovered but aren’t on the market. All 
need more testing before they go into production, will get mass field trials 
this summer. 

o 

But you can get positive financial protection from polio insurance. If 

polio is contracted by the insured or any member of his family, it will pay 


these expenses: 
¢ All hospital bills—including board and room, drugs, medicines, physio- 
therapy, rental of braces, crutches, wheelchairs. 


¢ Charges for use of iron lung or other mechanical equipment. 

* Medical-care expenses of all personnel from physicians to nurses. 

¢ Plane, train, or ambulance service needed in connection with treatment. 
e 


Cost of insurance may vary according to the company. But cost should 
run around $10 a year for the whole family, regardless of number. (The 
family includes children over three months and under 18 years old.) 


Be sure you get a policy from a company that has a good claim-paying 
record. Some of them don’t. Your insurance agent or broker should be 
able to steer you right. 

* 


Note for hobbyists: For $2 you can get from your dealer a new 
catalog of all available products put out by more than 200 hobby and 
handicraft manufacturers. Called the Nelda Blue Book of Hobbies, it 
includes model airplanes, railroads, ships, cars, military models, handicraft 
and model-builders’ tools. It claims to be the most “complete and impartia!” 
catalog of hobbies on the market. 

7. 


Anyone contemplating a move to another state would be wise to take 
a look at its tax picture. State taxes now take a real bite out of income— 
regardless of whether or not the state has a personal income tax. (Dept. 
of Commerce figures show that sales taxes bring in the most revenue.) 


High-income people are hardest hit. But the averages give clues as to 
the trend. In 1952 average state tax burdens ranged from a low of $35.83 
per person in New Jersey to a high of $102.72 in Washington. Some other 
per capita revenue: California—$96.61; Florida—$77.27; Michigan— 
$76.78; New York—$68.12; Connecticut—$64.83; Maryland—$62.82: 
Illinois—$51.61; Pennsylvania—$51.15. 
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How U.S. Rubber 


helps vive streets 


a clean sweep! 


As this machine moves along the street, 
a large revolving broom sweeps the dirt 
onto a U.S. Rubber Conveyor Belt, 
storing it in a rear compartment. The 
belt was developed for this machine by 
“U.S.” engineers. It continually with- 
stands the strong abrasive action of 
street refuse hurled against it by the 
sweeping broom. It resists road greases 


and oils and the salt that is spread over 
roads in winter to combat snow and ice. 

Whether you require specialty belting 
or standard-type conveyor belts, call 
any of our 25 District Sales Offices for 
skilled engineering help. Remember 
that a “U.S.” quality product always 
means Operating economy for you. 
Write to address below. 


“U.S.” Research perfects it. “U.S.” Production builds it, U.S. Industry depends on it, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPAN Y 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose « Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products ¢ Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings « Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives «+ Roll Coverings « Mate and Matting 





FINGERTIP CONTROL 


Revolvator Go-Getter — telescopic straddle 
type lift truck — a bear for work in crowded 
areas, narrow aisles. Fully automatic — ex- 
traordinarily maneuverable 200° turning are 
~— 2500 Ib. capacity—very slight operator 
training necessary. Write for full details of 
this and many other models. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 TONNELE AVENUE © NORTH BERGEN, WN. J, 





SMOKELESS 
FIELD FLARE BURNERS 


Dumped Gases now burned WITHOUT 
smoke, it’s a smogless burner. 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 
4401 S. Peoria Tulsa, Okla. 








a Great Savings on 
MONROE 


Electric Calculators 
Model Ka 160 


One Yea 


Reconaitioned $69°° 


Complete Seiection 

Marchant Frieden 

Monroe Caleviators 

Printing Cateulators And Comptometers. 18M Electric 
Typewriters 


Bargains in BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINES ‘“s 


Recep Baty Ful keyed Seatems = $QQSO 
capacit sible dials, 2 color ribbo 
SUNSTRAND: ‘VieTOR ALLEN. WALES 
HAND AND ELECTRIC MOO 
The Supermarhet for Figuring Machines 
Money Back Guarante 
AAA Adding Machine Co. 
. W. 38 St., NYC 18. LO 5-6983 














“eclues"’ is the classified advertising section of 
BUSINESS WEEK. Write for information 
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File of preprinted tickets covers regular runs. 


Speeding 


If you go into Cleveland’s Union 


5 


Terminal to pick up Pullman space any- 


time in the next three months, you will 
be participating in an experiment that 
may make a lot of difference to U.S. 
railroads. ‘The New York Central has 
just opened a new Travel Service Center 
in Cleveland, designed to test out a 
method of speeding up the handling 
of sleeper reservations. If the experi- 
ment works, various other roads may 
follow the Central's example. 

The basic idea at the ‘Travel Service 
Center—and at a similar setup that the 
Pennsylvania RR is testing at its Pitts- 
burgh terminal—is the use of preprinted 


Up Railroad 


theater-type tickets. These tickets clim 
inate much of the paper work, and 
most of the crrors, that go with the 
write-it-in-by-hand method now 
for Pullman tickets. 

Preprinted tickets won't take care of 
the traveler with a complicated route 
who needs several separate crvations 
And so, the ‘Travel Ser Center 
stecrs these problem cases away from 
the regular counter and int eparat 
lounge. 

e Survevs—lT'he svstem is one result of 
long studies of passenger traffic that 
Robert Heller & Associates, Cleveland 
consulting firm, made for the Central 


used 
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Separate lounge takes care of complicated routings. 


Phone reservations come into the same room. 


ullman Ticket Sales 


and the Pennsylvania. The Heller stud- 
ics underlined the importance of keep- 
ing costs down and upgrading service to 
put passenger trafic on something like 
a paying basis. 

The Central figures it lost between 
$25-million and $30-million on passen- 
gers last year (BW-—Jan.3’53,p86). 
Pennsy boss Walter S. Franklin spoke 
glumly if vaguely of “large losses.” 
¢ Losing Runs—The Pennsy and the 
Central join a general railroad chorus 
in blaming losing runs—generally 
branch-line and short-haul locals—for a 
large part of the passenger difficulties. 
Most of these runs, the roads argue, 
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have been outmoded by buses and in- 
creased use of passenger cars. The so- 
lution, they argue, is to climinate the 
runs; the Central has made this point 
in an ad comparing railroads to old 
apple trees, which must be pruned for 
maximum bearing. 

Che lopping process is not so easy as 
it sounds. Mere mention of it usually 
brings anguished cries from the public 
along the line, from the unions whose 
members might lose jobs, and even- 
tually from the pubic service commis- 
sions that preside over rail service. 

The Pennsy cites the example of its 
attempt to get rid of two daily trains 





miadar.” 
Brumfield 


is your 

BEST SOURCE 
for : 
CUSTOM-BUILT 
RELAYS 


Design 


Fast, accurate de- 

velopment of relays 

and small electro 
mechanical assemblies to exact 
military or industrial specifications. 


- 


os. . 
hs Fie | Engineering 
y if, , 


t 7 / \ at Extensive research, 
laboratory and model 
shop facilities available to 

help solve design engineers’ most 


complex relay problems 


Manufacturing 


Three large, fully 
equipped plants 
geared to meet today’s rigid 
production requirements 
single shift capacity of 10,000 
relays per day! 


@ Samples, Recommendotions and 
Quotations on Request. 

@ P&B Sales Engineers in Principe! 
U. S. and Canadien Cities. 

@ Write for Master Catelog Showing 
Full Line of Basic Structures. 


@ Standard Relays Availeble A: 
Your Electronic Parts Distributor 


& 
[Ep Prumnpield 


Export: 13 E. 40th St., N. YN. Y, 
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| P r otection of employers’ 


personnel, property and pocketbook is the 
job of every Employers Mutuals Team of 
competent business-insurance special- 
ists. These company-trained people help 
reduce accident rates and costs. They set- 


tle claims swiftly, sympathetically. They 
bring about better employee health hab- 
its, attitudes, morale. They simplify pa- 
perwork procedures. And, often, they 
help the employer save —_— 
money through lowered 
insurance-premium costs! 





The Employers Mutuals Team 


4, EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
tone ope: Wassu, Wiconin OF WAUSAT 


Offices in principal cities., Consult your telephone directory a 
\ aS 


provers 


| Murals = 


nung 


ta Po 





Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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between Pittsburgh and Brownsville, 
Pa. In an extensive and rather ingra- 
tiating campaign, the road tried to 
convince its scanty customers that the 
$3,250 a month it was losing on the 
1uns was too much. The customers 
vawned. Baffled there, the road ap- 
pealed to the state PUC for permission 
to junk the service. The PUC said 
no, and tossed in the suggestion that 
the cure might lie in modern 
equipment.” ‘The road up the 
struggle. 

¢ Varied Steps—The Pennsy, like other 
lines, is attacking the passenger prob- 
lem from other angles, starting with a 
denial by Franklin that the road wants 
to get out of the passenger business. A 
new vice-presidency has been created— 
occupied by Walter W. Patchell, for- 
merly in charge of real estate and 
taxation—“for the purpose of reducing, 
and ultimately eliminating, the large 
losses currently being suffered by the 
company on passenger traffic.”” Various 
steps, all in the same direction, in- 
clude: 

e Incentive plans, used by the 
Pennsy and other eastern lines, to lure 
groups of passengers who would other- 
wise travel by car. One offer permits 
four persons to travel for the price of 
three; another woos familics by letting 
kids under 12 travel free with their 
parents, while under-l6s pay half fare. 

e Improvement of rolling stock 
and service by dieselization and better 
coaches. Pennsy passenger runs will be 
96% dieselized or electrified this year; 
the Central is approaching 100% east 
of Detroit and Cleveland. 

e Betterment of passenger facili- 
ties, such as the clearing up of Philadel- 
phia’s old Broad Street Station (BW— 
Feb.14'53,p98), $27-million passenger 
station modernization in Pittsburgh, 
and a $750,000 freight-passenger sta- 
tion at Alliance, Ohio. 

¢ Services trimmed closer to the 
cloth of coach travelers. The Central is 
trying a “thrift grill” on its Empire State 
E:xpress—meals for $1.25 caten sans 
tablecloth (BW-—May9’'53,p160). ‘The 
Pennsy tricd, but gave up on, “pot 
Juck” meals, a single dish instead of 
multiple item menus in an effort to 
irim the big dining car loss. It’s still 
experimenting with food vending ma- 
chines. 

¢ Keeping trains on schedule by 
the simple expedient of drawing up 
schedules sufficiently realistic to be met 
with fair regularity. The Central is also 
trving to improve performance by rout- 
ing freight trains around such bottle- 
necks as Buffalo. 
¢ Cleveland Project—The ticket vend- 
ing experiment is the part of the be- 
kind-to-passengers program that is most 
likely to be noticed by its targets. The 
project, as worked out by Heller & 
Associates, is still in the flexible stage, 


~ more 
9 
gave 
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& your office 
holsy, T007 


No, we have 


Johns-Manville, the pioneer in sound control, 
recommends Fibretone Acoustical Panels 
as an efficient way 
to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed over new or 
existing construction, 


MNS -MANV! 


PRODUCTS 


Because DIsTRACTING NOISE is so 
harmful to efficient business operation, 
practically all new building specifica- 
tions include acoustical ceilings for 
sound absorption. However, just be- 
cause your present building was con- 
structed before sound control became 
an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by 
noise. You can have a Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 


Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers 
an acoustical ceiling which is highly 
efficient yet modest in cost. It con- 
sists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds 
of small holes have been drilled. These 


* 


holes act as “‘noise-traps” where sound 
energy is dissipated. Fibretone is pre- 
decorated, can be paintedand repaimed, 
and is available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombus- 
tibletile with great architectural appeal; 
Transite*, panels made of fireproof as- 
bestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated 
metal panels backed with a noncom- 
bustible, sound-absorbing element. 


For a complete survey by a J-M acous- 
tical expert, or for a free book entitled 
“Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 
Toronto l, Ontario. *Reg. U.S. Pat. O@. 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials 





Famous 


35 years, and finds it very dependable 


The D. L. Clark Company, manufacturers of the world 
famous Clark Bar, and Clark Brothers Chewing Gum 
Company now operate eight large Frick refrigerating 
machines in their Pittsburgh Plants. The first of these com- 
pressors, installed in 1918, is still in service. Other Frick 
equipment includes condensers, coolers, and controls. 


Today, Clark Bars and Clark's Teaberry Gum are fa- 
mous the world over. Frick air conditioning and cold stor- 
age systems play a vital part in maintaining the quality of 
all Clark products. 

There's hardly a business that cannot profit from the 
use of similar Frick cooling equip- 
ment. 

Let us quote on the system YOU 
need. 


Ammonia Condensers (above) 
and 4-cylinder Frick Com- 
pressor with 300-hp. Motors: 
D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh. 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 
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with new refinements being sought 
right along. At the same time, the 
roads aren’t absolutely sure that it will 
work at all; the Central is using its 
Cleveland sctup as a pilot model. It will 
be given at Icast a three-month trial, 
before there will be any attempt to ex- 
tend it to other cities. 

e Four Lines—The Cleveland terminal 
offers a tough test because it is used by 
four lincs: The Central, Eric, Nickel 
Platc, and Baltimore & Ohio. ‘This 
complicates the general objcctive of get- 
ting all ticket services concentrated; it 
is necessary to have individual revenue 
tickets for cach line. The Pennsy has 
an easicr time at Pittsburgh, since it has 
the terminal all to itself 

Under the conventional method, 
ticket selling, handling of the master 
diagram showing available Pullman 
space, and phone service for reserva- 
tions are done in three different spots, 
by personnel skilled in only one opera- 
tion. At Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 
these are concentrated. 

Still, the real key to the Heller-de- 
signed system is the preprinted space 
coupon, similar to the tickets used in 
theaters. For six weeks in advance 
tickets are printed to cover all reserved 
space in all trains. The tickets, inci- 
dentally, are printed by a special ma- 
chine in the station, which is cheaper 
than outside job printing 
¢ Portable—Fach ticket bears space 
and car designations along with all per- 
tincnt information about the train 
The tickets, filed in portable racks, are 
in different colors to speed identifica 
tion. On any given day all tickets for 
the next seven days are kept in a re 
volving file close to hand of the ticket 
scller. Tickets for the next five wecks, 


for which demand will be much skim 


picr, are not far off 

When a customer asks for space, 
the seller can tell at a glance what is 
available. Under the old svstem he 
would have had to call the Pullman 
diagram center, and then write out the 
reservations by hand. This speed-up is 
accentuated by the fact that passengers 
secking time-killing multiple tickets or 
other special services are shunted to a 
lounge of their own. The others can 
be served in just about the timc it 
takes to reach for the ticket and mak« 
change. 

Phone reservations are also simpli 
fied, since the call clerks are in another 
part of the same room with the sellers 
and with the files. Thev have instant 
access to what space is available. When 
space is reserved, a hood slipped 
over the ticket to make re it won't 
be resold before it is called for 

To make things still ca for the 
passenger, an “‘availabilitv board” hang- 
ing behind the sales counter shows 
him—as well as the clerk—exactly what 
space is left. 
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Dig 
difference 


The Registrator Platen's ‘‘jogging action’ 
insures continuous . . . accurate . . . automatic 
. . « feed, alignment and registration of 
Standard's Kant-Slip continuous forms on 
your writing machines. 


This exclusive combination of top quality 
forms and device *(made for 473 different 
kinds, makes, models and sizes of machines) 
eliminates needless form-handling work 

and worry for operators. Production goes up 
—costs go down—through simplifying the 
writing process. 


Skilled form design adds other savings. 
Perhaps the procedure itself can be improved. 
Standard's system analysis helps you 

realize all these opportunities for Paperwork 
Simplification. 


Phone our local office. Or write The Standard 
Register Company, 104 Campbell St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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Standard Register 


BUSINESS FORMS 


FS) Paperwork Simplification 
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Susquehanna 
Transfer 


Opened Bus Connection 
to Mid-Manhattan 


Scale of Miles 


NEW JERSEY 


15 


Getting a Railroad Back on the Rails 


144.18 mi. Its potential for originating 


Henry K. Norton, Susquehanna trustee, violated rail- 


road traditions, but he pulled the short, suburban road out 


of bankruptcy. 


lifteen years ago, the New York, 
Susquchanna & Western RR might 
have won your vote as the railroad least 
likely to succeed. It was in bankruptcy; 
it was a poor relation of the similarly 
bankrupt Erie RR; it owned no rolling 
stock; it served a small area of northern 
New Jersey (map) that was intensely 
motorized, 

loday, the New York, Susquehanna 
& Western RR is beginning a new cor- 
porate life. Federal courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
approved a reorganization plan that 
has been 12 years in the saikioas Un- 
der the reorganization plan, the road 
can revise its bond structure and issue 
new preferred and common stock (the 
Eric owns 99.8% of present stock). 

Actual transfer of assets to the new 
corporation took place on Wednesday. 
The company starts off with $2.35-mil- 
lion in working capital. 
¢ Respectable Profit— The Susquehanna 
has been carning profits in the past 
three years and is ready to pay divi- 
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dends after it gets out of receivership, 
according to Henry K. Norton, who 
has been trustee since 1943. Norton, 
previously an officer of National Broad- 
casting Co. and Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, is a member of the newly formed 
New York City Transit Authority. His 
untraditional approach to railroading 
shows in some of the things he did in 
the Susquehanna RR. 

“The Class I railroads fall into three 
classes,” says Norton. “One-third make 
money, one-third are on the edge be- 
tween making and losing money, and 
one-third are in bankruptcy. It has 
been my ambition to get the Susque- 
hanna into the top third.” 

‘Today, the road isn’t coining money, 
but it’s supporting itself respectably. 
¢ Handicaps—When the Susquehanna 
slipped into bankruptcy in 1937, it 
shared the parent Eric’s misfortunes, 
plus a few special handicaps of its own: 

e It was—and is—a short line. It 
owns 117.44 mi. of railroad in New 
Jersey, with trackage rights to another 


freight business in this areca is strictly 
limited. 

e Its North Jerscy 
oriented around superhig 
lines, and truck lines 

eIn 1937 passenger 
was slipping as compani 
New York offices from downtown Man- 
hattan to midtown areas. Mid-Manhat- 
tan was more directly served by bus or 
auto to the George Washington Bridge 
and subway from there, rather than by 
way of the Susquehanna’s terminal in 
Jersey City. 
¢ Strategy—l'rom _ th« rt, Susque- 
hanna trustees had three objectives, 
two of which are routine in any busi- 
ness: (1) to reduce operating costs, (2) 
to build up revenues, and (3) to cut 
the road entirely loose from the Eric. 
Not the least of these was the last 

Susquehanna had been run by the 
Eric with a separate set of books but 
with Erie equipment. Norton’s pre- 
decessor as trustee, the late Walter 
Kidde, vowed early to do away with 
the 36 steam locomotives and the cars 
rented from the Erie. But first he had 
to build up some earning power 
e Short Cut—Kidde and Norton, who 
was his assistant then, found a way to 


m irket arca is 


hways, bus 


patronage 
moved their 
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capitalize on the Lincoln Tunnel, 
opened in 1937 to bring New Jersey 
trafhe directly to the Times Square dis- 
trict. As the map shows, the railroad 
runs south at this point. Kidde built 
the Susquehanna Transfer station at the 
western approaches of the Lincoln 
‘Tunnel and bought buses to take com- 
muters to midtown. Rush-hour service 
began in 1939, all-day service in 1940. 
Passenger traffic almost doubled. 

¢ Cost Cut—In 1942 Kidde and Nor- 
ton started buying diesels to replace 
the rented Erie steam engines. ‘They 
ordered eight fairly big locomotives, 
then eight diesels billed as road switch- 
crs. Two switchers were first to be 
delivered, and officials were delighted to 
find they were fast enough to haul 
passenger trains. ‘The whole order was 
switched to switchers. 

Kidde died in 1943, and Norton suc- 
ceeded him as sole trustee. Diesels 
kept coming—but the government 
seized all of the 13 in the country, for 
military use in Iran. Late in the war, 
deliveries resumed. On June 2, 1945, 
the Susquehanna became the first Class 
I railroad in the U.S. to be completely 
dieselized. 

True, that didn’t mean too many 
diesels: only 16. But only two years 
later, Norton calculated that the diesels 
were saving more than the $400,000 
a year, a 29% return on investment. 
He figures that two diesels do the work 
of three steam engines, thanks to high 
utility and low maintenance demand. 

The Susquehanna now has 20 diesels, 
with two more for delivery this mouth. 
¢ New Coaches—Norton operates on 
the principle that it is more blessed 
to cut costs than to increase revenues. 
About three years ago he ordered 16 
stainless stecl suburban passenger 
coaches from the Budd Co. for about 
$1.3-million. 

“Five of these cars replace seven of 
the old cars,’ Norton says, “with 150 
tons less weight for the locomotive to 
pull and with 75 more seats for the 
passengers.” He can show a dollars- 
and-cents saving there, too, besides a 
greater appeal to customers. 

A popular feature of the new coaches 
is their 50-50 division by glass _parti- 
tions into smoking and nonsmoking 
compartments. They are also arranged 
m the unpopular—with commuters— 
three seats on one side of the aisle and 
two on the other, but Norton got no 
squawk on that setup. 

The entire passenger service for the 
37 mi. from Jersey City to Butler has 
been cquipped with these cars since 
1951. 
¢ Budd RDCs—Back in 1940, Walter 
Kidde installed a couple of American 
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6 definite cases of basic production improvement 


@ New York Dry Cleaning & Laundering Company’ 

Improves ventilation in critical “press” room . . . eliminates condensation on walls 
and ceilings . . . reduces labor turnover through improved working conditions . . . 
BY INSTALLING WELL ENGINEERED ILG VENTILATING SYSTEM 


@ indiana Firm of Manufacturing Jewelers & Stationers* 


Confident that efficiency of office was increased 100% during hot summer days... 
THROUGH INSTALLATION OF ILGATTIC VENTILATING SYSTEM 


© Ohio Gear and Pinion Plant* 

Bad accumulation of smoke, heat and slight monoxide gas in furnace building 
eliminated; problem solved in simple way at relatively low cost. . . BY USE OF 
ILG PROPELLER FANS 


© Connecticut Aircraft Engine Accessory Manufacturer’ 


Plant comfort kept high production constant, even under pressure of 3 shift opera- 
tion... WITH ILG POWER ROOF VENTILATORS 


@ Kentucky Utility* 
Office working conditions made comfortable, even during hottest weather .. « 
BY USE OF 11G PROPELLER FANS 


@ Ohio Valve Manufacturer* 
Removed dust, fumes and heat from arc and gas welding department... Gir 
changed 4 times a minute .. . BY USING ILG PROPELLER FAN 


*These specific examples of increased production through im- 
proved comfort of working areas are taken from letters in our 
files. Your local Graybar Representative will be glad to show 
you, and discuss with you, the complete statements from which 
these excerpts were taken. He will also be glad to give you solid 
additional data showing the direct relationship between work- 
ing comfort and lowered production costs through adequate 
plant ventilation. } , 

Of course, all ventilation problems are not alike — that’s why 
it pays to call on Graybar. You can count on your local Graybar 
Representative to provide sound recommendations aimed 
directly at lowering plant production costs. : 

Call your Graybar Office, too, for similar service in the pro- 
curement of electrical supplies and equipment for power, wiring, 
lighting, or communication. 359-26 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar tist for... : 





There's a 
Mew Road to Famed 
HATTERAS LIGHTHOUSE 


IT LEADS TO ISOLATION 


.... and yet it is part of a 70,000 mile road system 
that makes markets, labor and materials readily 
accessible. 


North Carolina not only offers industry ACCESSIBLE 
ISOLATION, but its working people enjoy a 
VARIETY VACATIONLAND the year around. This 
means happy, contented workers — a vital factor 
in industrial prosperity. 


For a list of available sites 
and industrial buildings 
ond other information, 


communicate with 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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“  . . @ Surprising amount 


of ‘wrong-way’ traffic... 


44 


Susquehanna starts on p. 180 


Car & Foundry self-propelled cars for 
off-hour service between Paterson and 
Susquehanna Transfer. ‘These experi- 
mental cars proved too light and under- 
powered; maintenance costs ran high. 
But they did build up trade 

In the summer of 1950, Norton pro- 
posed to the Budd Co. a rail car based 
on the Susquehanna’s record of experi- 
ence with the ACF cars. “That was 
the day the RDC was conceived,” Nor- 
ton recalls. “It was built on our records 
of failures.” 

The road now has four RDCs pro- 
viding hourly service from Paterson, 
with extra trips in rush hours. The cars 
are air-conditioned; shoppers as well as 
commuters prefer them to the bus-and- 
subway trip via uptown Manhattan. A 
surprising amount of “wrong-way”’ traf- 
fic has resulted. Norton says the pur- 
chase was based on travel toward New 
York in the morning, back again at 
the end of day; an average payload of 
33% was the breakeven point—the cars 
carry better than a 50% load 
¢ Trends—Passenger patronage, both 
for Jersey City and for Susquehanna 
Transfer, is trending downward. The 
peak was in 1946, when 2,077,000 pas- 
sengers were carried; last year’s total was 
1,560,000. This downtrend is true of 
other railroads, and bus lines, too—the 
number of commuters entering Man- 
hattan from New Jersey is dropping as 
local industries develop. However, pas- 
senger trafic for the first two months 
of 1953 is ahead of last year 

Increases in fares, sharpest in 1950, 
have kept passenger revenues rising, 
though. Revenue in 1952 was $464,- 
076, compared with $453,637 in 1950. 

Freight tonnage is increasing—from 
3,101,000 tons in 1950 to 3.116.000 in 
1952—as industry grows along the Sus- 
quehanna’s route. However, the road 
originated only 17% of freight in 1951 
and not much more in 1952. Much of 
its freight moves from connecting roads. 
¢ Freight Boosters—One growing source 
of freight revenue is the road’s service 
to Edgewater, where the Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., operates car-carrying ships to 
Savannah, Ga., and Texas. The num- 
ber of Seatrain cars, both wavs, has risen 
from 17,800 in 1950 to 23,999 in 1952, 
with 8,513 in the first four months this 
year. 

In agreement with the Pennsvlvania 
RR, the Susquehanna built a viaduct 
and interchange with Pennsylvania 
tracks last year. This doesn’t add traffic, 
Norton says, but it cuts costs. Cars for- 
merly had to be switched from road to 
road by a circuitous route 

“We'd take two days to transfer 
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Things every tax-paying 


businessman should know about 


water mains 


LTHOUGH you seldom see it, 
and may know little about it, the 
water main in your street concerns 
you directly; you not only depend 
upon it for your daily water supply 
and fire protection, but a good many 


tax dollars go to pay for it. 


As a citizen and businessman, then, 
you ought to know about the out- 
standing economy and long life of 
*‘Century”’ asbestos-cement pipe— 


a truly modern water main: 


, 


‘‘Century’’ Pipe is the product of 
two practically indestructible mate- 
rials, asbestos fiber and portland 
cement; strong and comparatively 


light in weight, which facilitates 





INDUSTRIAL USES, TOO! 


"*Century’’ pipe serves industry in many ways 
—wherever light weight, strength, and corro- 
sion resistance are essential. For specific in- 
formation on the uses of ‘‘Century'’ pipe in 
your field, write us outlining your problem, 











handling and laying. That saves 


money for your community. 


But here is the best part. Due to 
the very nature of its composition, 
“'Century’’ Pipe can’t rust or scale, 
and it is all but impervious to soil 
corrosion. The bore stays smooth 
and the diameter unchanged, with the 
result that pumping costs are kept 
low and the original flow capacity 
maintained through years of service, 


That really saves money. 


If you are a member of a local com- 
mittee or council deciding on the 
kind of pipe your community will 
have, you should investigate the merits 
of ‘‘Century’’ Asbestos-Cement Pipe. 


Write for information today ! 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY « AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA 


Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it 
serve mankind since 1873 























We have helped design and activate hundreds of employee-benefit 
plans, including PENSION, PROFIT-SHARING, THRIFT, 
SAVINGS, WELFARE, and STOCK-BONUS. We shall be glad 
to help you choose the type of program best suited to your com- 


pany and its employees. 


INVESTMENT 
Once a plan has been established, nothing is more important 
than the proper investment of your funds. We have had many 
years of experience in the investment and administration of 


completed plans. 


Our experience and advice are available to you. 
Write or telephone our PENSION TRUST 
DIVISION, at 55 Wall Street, New York 


CIPFY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW VORA 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 





cars,” says Norton. ‘“We’d lose a crew 
for a mo day down in the yards— 
they'd go down there and we'd never 
hear from them. Now we'll probably 
save $100,000 a year.” 

Meanwhile, the Susquehanna stays 
on good terms with the Erie RR, its 
former parent. It occupies the Jersey 
City terminal, lets the Erie stop trains 
at Susquchanna Transfer—and makes a 
little money in its own wa 


Going East 


West Coast TV company 
setting up plant in Kansas City 
to try to cut down its shipping 
costs. 


Spreading out toward the West, strew- 
ing plants around the U.S. midlands, 
has become something of a habit with 
big companies along the East Coast. 
It’s news when the movement comes 
in the opposite direction, with a Pacific 
Coast company leaping the Rockies. 

That is precisely what Los Angeles’ 
Hoffman Radio Corp. is doing. Work- 
men are already swarming over an 114- 
acre site in Kansas City, building a 
$1-million factory where Hoffman ex 
pects to have 1,000 employees busy by 
August. 

e Differential—The Hoffman company, 
which claims to be the largest maker of 
TV sets and electronics equipment on 
the West Coast and to rank in the 'T'V 
top 10 nationally, has hitherto found 
most of its sales in the West. Attempts 
to move into the eastern market have 
been badly hampered by freight costs. 
That's the why of the new Kansas City 
plant: Hoffman thinks it will go a long 
way to even out the freight differential. 

Growing and spreading out are noth 
ing new to Hoffman; in the 10 years 
since it started, its net worth has jumped 
from $55,000 to $5,570,863; floor space 
from 7,500 sq. ft. to 450,000 sq. ft 
That's speedy going, even for the West 
Coast electronics industry. Hoffman's 
sales shot from $20-million in 1951 to 
almost $35-million last vear. ‘Target for 
1953 is $60-million, with T'V sets carry- 
ing most of the load. 
¢ Lighting—The history of the com 
pany and its growth is pretty much the 
story of its 47-year-old president, H. 
Leslic Hoffman, who came to elec 
tronics via football at Albion College, 
Mich., and selling. In 1939 he went 
into business for himself, in fluorescent 
lighting, soon moving over into elec 
tronics when he bought the Mission 
Bell Radio Co. and changed its nam« 
to Hoffman Radio Corp. ‘The company 
brought out its first TV set in 1948 

Today the organization also includes 
Hoffman Laboratories, Inc., a wholls 
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TARE THE GUESSWORK 


out of your truck buying 





y = 
* HIGHWAY 
TRANS 


Owner-proved for lowest total cost. New 

Model R-205 ROADLINER. Gasoline, LPG, or 

diesel power. Comfo-Vision Sleeper cab. Famous 

Red Diamond vaive-in-head engine. GCW 55,000 
_ tbs. 142 and 157-inch wheetbases. 


New Internationals are proved all 3 ways 


You take the guesswork out of truck buying when you truck embodies the advanced engineering principles 
buy International trucks. They are proved all 3 ways that have kept Internationals the heavy-duty sales 
to give the performance you want at lowest cost: leader for 21 straight years, 

1. Proved BEFORE They‘re Built—at the world’s most See them. Compare them. Drive them. Ask your near- 
advanced all-truck engineering laboratory. The re- est International Dealer or Branch for all the facts, 
sults —longer truck life, reduced operating and main- 
tenance cost—give you more truck for your dollar. 





America’s Most Complete Truck Line 
2. Proved AFTER They’re Built—at the “Desert Whip- 168 basic models from 4-ton to 90,000 lbs. GVW rating 


ping Post,” 4000-acre Proving Ground in Arizona. ... 307 new features in the new R-line .. . 29 engine 
, available with widest practical choice of gasoline, 
3. Proved in SERVICE—by America’s most cost-con- LPG or diesel power . . . 296 wheelbases. 


scious truck operators. Every new International 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


‘INTE RNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





owned subsidiary. The lab concentrates 
on research and production of complex 
electronics gear. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 








=== Position Vacant = 
District Chief Clerks: Due to rapid expansion, 


two new positions are available in New Mexico 
and Arizona Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility frm. These positions 
involve reaponsibility for a group of offices, 
Age to 40. We are a natural gas utility com- 
pany engaged in production, transmission, and 
distribution in four states. We offer a full pro. 
gram of employee benefits. Apply by mall to: 
Southern Union Gags Company, Burt Building, 
Dallas, Texas. Attn: Mra. Singer 


===== Selling Opportunity Offered === 


Manufacturer's Representatives Wanted in Key 
Cities to Bell Industrial Asphalt Specialities, 
Excellent Territory and Shipping Arrange- 
ment RW-8079, Business Week 





=== Positions Wanted 


Technical tive in 
research and control, broad experience in _ 
and beverage producta, Master's degree 
chemical engineering, 18 years experience Z 
engineering, manufacturing, services and con- 
sulting Age 41, versatile, outstanding record. 
PW-8090, Business Week, 

General ” Manager , t producti and 
labor relations record; extensive engineering, 
sales, production, fiscal, administrative experi- 
ence; machining, fabrication, assembly; cur- 
rently operating 250 employees; desires position 
similar capacity larger corporation. Minimum 
remuneration $20,000 preferably with incen- 
tive plan, PW-8052, Business Week. 





product qualit i 





Executive Engineer, 37, seeks asst. top manage- 
ment position Outstanding 16 years achieve- 
ment chemical research, development, textile 
production, sduninistration, sales, PW-8079, 
Business Week 


Wented—St. Louis Territory. Young, 
successful salesman desires to es- 
agent. Seeks 
and dealers. 
42, St. 


Lines 
aggressive, 
tablish himself as manufacturers 
Various lines. To call on jobbers 
Complete details, please, P.O. Box 
Louis 19, Mo. 


Canadien Engineer ‘selling “mechanical equipment 
to Ontario Industry seeks additional line. 
RA-8055, Business Week, 


2 Sales Reps. went | mechanical line. Over 10 yrs. 
exp. metro, N J., covering machine shops, 
distributors » ha shop contacts, RA-8062, 
Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? Any language. House or- 
gans. Sales letters. Manuals. Catalogues, Ad 
Vettisements, Scripts. Technical material a 
specialty Write Overseas Buajness Services, 
MeGraw-Hill Integnatiohal Corporation, 330 W. 
42, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Washington Seactenntatives and Contract Con- 
sultants specializing in Mechanical, Electrical 
and Electronic Government Procurements. De- 
sire additional accounts. Central Washington 
location. Top calibre personnel and facilities, 
all security cleared. Replies held in strict con- 
fidence. SS-8067, Business Week 


Increase your advertiser's results with a cus- 

tomer house organ. Write for sample and 

| Thomas Davis, Box 3917, Cleveland, 
lo. 








Profits begin 


basis. Paul a@ 


at home. Cost Consultant—Fee 
111 Wall St., N 


EQUIPMENT 





For Sale 





Need a branch manutocturing location? Modern 
one-story building 60x120 in desirable labor 
market, small midwestern community. Present 
owner, industrial engineer, available as branch 
manager, PW-8004, Business Week 

Research Director-Physicist. Yo —— physicist, 
experience directing large physics and chemise 
try laboratories. Combustion research, oscillae 
tory phenomena, instrumentation. ©W-7853, 
Business Week, 

Responsible young executive with 10 years. di- 
versified experience, graduate aeronautical en- 
gineer desires position in advisory or coordinate 
ing capacity PW-8043, Dusiness Week 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


Washington Representatives and Contract Con- 
sultants specializing in research and develop- 
ment government procurements, desire addi- 
tional accounts, RA-7896, Business Week. 
Salesman, | Fastner & Allied Tools, seeks mfgr’s 
agency or top company connection Phila, 
RA-8064, Business Week. 


New and Re- 
1 HF to 5.000 
Elec- 


Generators, transformers, motors. 
built, World's Large st Inventory, 
HP, stock shipment. “Cash for Surplus’. 
tric Equipment Co., Rochester, Be 


INDISTRIAL SITE 


Near Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the Tona- 
wandas—for your new plant Former airport 
property with 2,000 feet frontage on NYCRR. 
100 acres zoned second industrial Niagara 
power and all utilities Parke, Hall & Co., 
Phone CL. 7676, 66 Niagara Street, Buffalo, 
New York, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale 
For Sale—Hiller Model 360. Not 


major overhaul New mast and 
FS-8075, Business Week 








Helicopter 
flown since 
rotor blades 





KEEP in MIND 


“clues” 


© Personnel 
© Equipment 


Classified Advertising Division 





¢ Employment 


® Special Business Service 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W. 42nd St.—New York 36, N. Y. 
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COMPANY BRIEFS 





A shipbuilder is now interested in mak 
ing a different kind of vessel. New 
York Shipbuilding Corp. acquired 129 
000 common shares (24% of the total) 
in Nesco, Inc., Chicago maker of 
kitchenware and clectrical appliances. 
Last week the shipbuilders placed six 
new directors on Nesco’s board. 

® 
Textron, Inc., of Providence, paid more 
than $8.6-million for assets of the 
F. Burkart Mfg. Co. of St. Louis. Bur- 
kart is one of the largest companies 
making cotton and sisal upholstery pad- 
ding; it also operates two plants mak- 
ing women’s shoes. For Textron, the 
purchase is a first step in diversification. 

s 
A new company known as Rockwell 
Spring & Axle Co. comes out of the 
merger of ‘Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
and Standard Steel Spring Co. Com- 
bined sales for the two companies ran 
around $388-million last year. Stock- 
holders are to vote on the deal this 
summer. 

s 
National Tea Co., Chicago grocery and 
meat chain, acquired Food Center 
Stores, which had a packing plant and 
28 retail stores in the St. Louis area. 
This brings National Tea to 757 stores 
in nine midwest states. 

e 
Tightening of International Tclephone 

Telegraph Corp. organization calls 

for stockholders on July 10 to approve 
merger of five subsidiarics with the 
parent company. The five are Cape- 
hart-Farnsworth Corp., radio-T'V 
Coolerator Co., refrigerators and elec- 
tric ranges; Federal ‘Velecommunication 
Laboratories, Inc., research; Federal 
Telephone & Radio Corp., enginecring 
and installation; Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., equipment maker. 

* 
Building the largest ship ever launched 
on the Great Lakes requires a $500,000 
improvement program at American 
Ship Building Co.’s Lorain (Ohio) 
vard. More cranes will be installed to 
help build a 710-ft. ore carrier for Na- 
tional Steel Corp. 


sects; 


. 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. stockholders at 
Reno last week changed the company’s 
name to Kaiser Motors Corp. and au- 
thorized a 100% increase in common 
stock—to 16-million shares. Price cuts 
of $100 and $125 on the Henry J car 
were announced; prices now start at 


$1,399, f.0.b. Detroit. 
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Agency George H. Hartman Co 
RUBATEX PRODS., INC 
Agency —Houck & Co., Ine 
ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RF. R 
Agency —Batz- Hordgson- Neuwoehner 
SCIENTIFIC DESIGN CO., INC 
Ageney--Michel-Cather, Ine 
SELAS CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency A. BE. Aldridge Assoc 
SHAW WALKER CO 
Agency Kenyon & Kekhardt, In 
SHELL CHEMICAL CORP 
Agency—4. Walter Thompaon Co 
THE STANDARD REGISTER CO 
o\wency— Geyer Adv, Ine 
STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORP 20 
\genev— Harold Cabot & Co., In 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO 
Agency—Watten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC 
\gencey) Meldrum & Fewsmith, fr 
THE TORRINGTON CO 
Ageney Hazard Ady. Co 
ig tana 4 INSURANCE CO 
y Young & Rubicam, tr 
Tuse DISTRIBUTORS 
Awency. Michel Cather, Ln 
UNDERWOOD CORP. 
Agency—-Marschalk & Pratt Co., In 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO 
Agency—-Fletcher D. Richards, Ine 
VEEDER-ROOT. INC. 
Ageney Sutherland. Abbott 
VIKING PUMP CO 
Agency Walter BE. Battenfield Co 
WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP 
Auenéy Arthur 1. Mogwe, Ine 
LEONARD ELECTRIC CO 
Agency James Thomas Chirurg ¢ 
THE ni tg” PUMP CO 
\wemey \ Nbeiriciwe Aww 
WARREN weesTen 4 co 
Ngeney~—-William Jenkins Ads 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO 
\geney) Cunningham & Wateh, In 
WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
\wency~— Harrington: Richard 
WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO 
Agency Batz-Hodgagn Neuwsoehn 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP 
Aweny- Fuller & Stith & We i" 
YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR CORP 
Agency — Meck & Thomas, In 
JOHN te ~ co. 
Agency tt avn 
ZiPPO MFG. co 


Agency 4ieyer \« Ine 
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THE TREND 





Neglecting the Good Neighbors 


Some fresh thinking on our relations with Latin 
America is urgently needed. Our preoccupation with 
conditions in Europe and Asia has obscured the fact 
that all is not well among the Good Neighbors. 

Signs of distrust and fear of the United States are 
everywhere south of the border. Guatemala’s govern- 
ment, spurred on by Communist agitators, is threatening 
American enterprises in the area. Bolivia's nationaliza- 
tion of the tin mines is being cited as an example for 
others to follow. Argentina and Ecuador have taken 
measures to silence the press, particularly those news- 
papers friendly to us. Brazil, the bulwark of Latin 
American defense, has a strong nationalist movement 
expressing Opposition to foreign participation in devel- 
oping natural wealth. 

Economic difficulties are at the root of most of these 
troubles. Latin Americans feel that they are at the 
mercy of the U.S. economy, which explains much of 
their urge to industrialize at any cost in order to achieve 
“self-sufficiency.” And it is this feeling that has allowed 
the Communists and other anti-Americans, like the 
Peronistas, to act as the spearheads of dangerous and 
destructive nationalist movements. 


It is probable that the Kremlin has no real hopes of 
drawing Latin America into the Communist camp. But 


that is hardly necessary. It will gain a priceless—and 
bloodless—victory if our ties with Latin America deteri- 
orate to the point where our friends decide to follow the 
path of strict neutrality. 

‘To neglect Latin America would be error enough. 
To rub salt in open wounds would be fatal. Yet that is 
what we have been doing. For example, the recent impo- 
sition of additional duty on wool tops imported from 
Uruguay strikes a definite blow at its economy, while 
the current move in Congress to restrict imports of 
Venezuelan oil alarms all the Good Neighbors who 
depend so completely on raw materials sales to the U. S. 
In a frank but friendly speech, Chilean Ambassador 
Anibal Jara recently declared that U.S. protectionism is 
mainly, responsible for the surge of nationalist, anti- 
Yankee sentiment. 

We still have friends in Latin America, but it would 
be suicidal to take them for granted, as we have done for 
years. Our propaganda program is almost nonexistent 
and our failure to appoint new diplomatic representa- 
tives would, in any other area of the world, appear as 
an open insult. ’ 

The President has promised to review our Latin 
American policy, and the gootlwill trip of his brother, 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower, may repair some of the damage 
already done. But goodwill and diplomacy are not 
going to succeed unless the American businessman does 


his part to improve our position in Latin America. 

Businessmen sell close to $3.5-billion worth of goods 
to Latin America each year. We buy from it nearly that 
amount. And business has over $5-billion invested in 
plants and enterprises—in factories, farms, stores, oil 
wells and mines. As Ambassador Jara pointed out, our 
Good Neighbors are much more dependent on the U.S. 
than our allies in Europe. 

Business Week believes that the policy of neglect 
has gone on long enough. Latin America is a stake that 
needs careful cultivation. We welcome the initiative 
taken by the new Administration on the diplomatic 
front. We trust that American businessmen will follow 
its lead in diagnosing hemisphere problems and finding 
a cure for them. 


Why Another RFC? 


In considering when to abolish the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., the Senate has been confronted with a 
proposal to establish a new government agency with 
permanent authority to make loans to small business. 
This proposed “Sm ill Business Administration” has been 
the chief subject for debate, because the RFC is 
doomed, with only the date still in doubt. 

We think it strange that so much attention should be 
paid to the possibility of a substitute when the original 
is in such disrepute. Admittedly, small business needs 
support, but to set up a new government agency for 
that purpose is to perpetuate the sordid practices of the 
past rather than to cure them. Whatever its name, 
any new lending agency would inevitably be vulnerable 
to the sordid political deals between bureaucrats and 
businessmen that blemished the performance of the 
RFC. 

This does not mean that government financial support 
for business should be permanently forbidden. In a 
period of national emergency, in a war or a depression, 
funds could—and should—be made available through a 
temporary agency. Even under these circumstances, the 
Senate should not ignore the lessons of recent history 
Over 21 years ago the RFC itself was established on 
just such an emergency basis, and it has not yet breathed 
its last. 

We believe that past experience provides a reasonable 
guide to the feasibility of political lending 
If the RFC is bad, and few dispute it, then there is no 
reason for a permanent substitute. And in the event of 
dire emergency, reliable safeguards must be adopted so 
that the life of any temporary lending agency under 
government auspices can be snuffed out as soon as its 
usefulness is over. 


agencies, 
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[Emperor Justinian with his suite and the Archbishop Maximian, Ravenna, Son Vitale, middie Vi century 


Justice is the earnest and constant will 


to render to every man his due. 


The precepts of the law are these: 


to live honorably, 
to injure no other man, 


to render to every man his due. 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical -- ==: 


Now Iden for Sails... New 


HIS is probably something new 

to you, but those sails are made 
of Fiberglas coated with a_plastisol 
made with Geon. The sail never needs 
to be dried. It won't rot, and it resists 
mildew. Easy to see why the sail manu 
facturer chose Geon! For any sailing 
fan knows how important those advan 
tages are—advantages that may steer 
you onto other sales-building ideas 


With Geon materials you get a range 
of qualities that are ideal for scores of 
saleable products. For example, Geon 
is used to make durable flooring 


fxs Sailfish “8% 


delicate fish 
. even a rigid material that can 


handsome draperies 
lures 


be sawed, welded, machined or drilled. 


Supplied as resins, latices or com- 
pounded plastics, Geon materials make 
products resistant to heat and cold... 
water . weather . . . abrasion and 
most chemicals. They can be used for 
coating, molding, casting or dipping. 
Colors can be brilliant or subdued. 
With those advantages, you have a 
head start on developing an idea or 
improving a product to bring in new 
sales. We'll help with technical advice. 


ae ” 
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B. FP. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make these 


sails. We supply only the Geon resin for the coating. 


Iden! | 


Just write Dept. A-6, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. Cable address: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS e« GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl! materials « HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON organic colors 





